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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  23,  I960 

House  op  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Subcommittee  on  Africa, 

Washington,  D.G. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2:30  p.m.,  in  room  2200. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Barrntt  O’Hara  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

The  House  is  in  session  now,  and  there  is  a possibility  of  a rolleall 
vote,  and  if  there  is  wo  will  take  a recess  to  permit  the  members  to 
respond  to  the  rolleall. 

The  subcommittee  has  as  its  witnesses  today  Dr.  Leslie  Rubin,  pro- 
fessor of  government,  at  Howard  University,  and  a former  member 
of  the  legislative  body  of  South  Africa.  And  I think  presenting  the 
other  side  of  the  picture.  Dr.  Ernest  Van  den  Hang,  adjunct  professor 
of  social  nhilosopny,  of  New  York  University. 

The  subcommittee  will  be  privileged  today  to  hear  two  sides  of  the 
question. 

You  will  proceed,  Dr.  Rubin. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  LESLIE  RUBIN,  PROFESSOR  OF  GOVERNMENT, 
HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 


Dr.  Rubin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I would  like  to  say  at  the  outset,  firstly,  how  deeply  appreciative 
I am  of  the  fact  that  your  committee  has  decided  to  hold  these  hear- 
ings in  order  to  create'nn  informed  awareness  of  the  present  situation 
in  South  Africa,  and,  secondly,  to  say  how  grateful  I nni  personally 
for  the  privilege  of  testifying  before  this  committee. 

As  you  have  indicated,  Mr.  Chairman,  I appear  hero  as  a South 
African,  I was  born  in  South  Africa.  I grew  up  there..  I was  edu- 
cated there.  I went  on  to  tench  at  one  of  the  universities,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Capo  Town,  and,  as  you  also  indicated,  I did  for  some  time 
participate  in  the  public  life  of  the  country. 

I would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  my  opinion  apartheid, 
tiio  system  which  this  committee  is  here  to  consider,  to  try  to  under- 
stand, to  evaluate,  is  morally  indefensible  and  politically  disastrous. 
In  mv  view  apartheid  is  the*  neo-Nazi  creed  of  our  time.  I say  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  while  I know  of  many  countries  where  there 
is  discrimination  based  on  race  or  color,  I know  of  no  countiy  since 
the  Germany  of  Hitler  disappeared  where  racial  discrimination  has 
been  raised  to  the  level  of  a national  philosophy,  and  has  become  the 
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very  foundation  on  which  the  whole  social  and  political  structure  in 
the  country  rests. 

In  South  Africa,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  right  of  a man  to  participate 
in  the  life  of  his  country,  the  right  of  a man  to  share  in  the  economic 
opportunities  that  are  offered  in  the  country,  is  determined  not  by  his 
character,  his  ability,  his  experience,  his  wisdom,  all  the  other  factors 
that  are  regarded  as  relevant  and  as  the  only  relevant  factors  in  the 
Western  World,  but  by  his  color  or  his  race. 

Xow,  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  had  the  good  fortune  of  looking  at  some 
of  the  memorandums  which  have  been  put  before  your  committee,  and 
I thought  that  I could  best  be  of  assistance  to  your  committee  by  trying 
to  formulate  as  crisply  and  as  clearly  as  possible  inv  views  on  the 
present  situation  in  South  Africa,  particularly  as  they  concern  the 
United  States,  without  going  into  unnecessary  detail. 

I decided  that  perhaps  the  l>est  way  I could  do  this  was  to  deal 
briefly  with  a pamphlet  I prepared,  thefirst  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  10.50,  with  the  express  purpose  of  indicating,  or  trying  to  indicate, 
by  an  examination  of  the  lows  of  South  Africa,  what  apartheid  is, 
and  what  it  does  to  human  beings. 

This  pamphlet,  which  I call  “This  Is  Apartheid,”  first  published 
in  1050,  in  London,  went  into  13  printings,  and  a second  revised  edition 
in  the  preparation  of  which  tny  son,  who  teaches  at  London  Uni- 
versity, has  collaborated,  and  wliich  appeared  last  year,  has  now  gone 
into  its  second  printing. 

I would  like,  if  I may,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  stage — I have  brought 
some  copies  with  nie — to  make  available  some  copies  for  the  members 
of  the  committee,  because  I propose  to  comment  shortly  on  some  of  the 
contents  of  this  pamphlet. 

Xow,  this  pamphlet,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  members  of  the  committee 
would  look  at  page  4,  contains  a short  statement  by  me  and  my  son, 
the  authors  of  it,  indicating  what  we  had  in  mind.*  I would  like  to 
rend  that: 

The  purpose  of  tills  pamphlet  Is  to  provide  an  authentic  description  of  apart- 
heid In  simple  terras.  It  contains  ft  number  of  statements  which  set  out  and 
Illustrate  the  effect  of  some  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  present  Government  of 
Smith  Africa  since  It  came  to  power  some  17  years  ago.  A footnote  refers  to 
the  specific  provision  In  the  law  upon  which  each  statement  Is  based,  but  nil 
comment  (except  when  considered  necessary  to  clarify  a statement)  has  been 
deliberately  excluded.  The  pamphlet  Is  thus  designed  to  state  what  the  race 
laws  In  fact  are,  not  to  argue  what  they  should  be. 

I was  privileged,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  members  of  the  comniillee  will 
see  when  they  lookmt  this  pamphlet,  to  have  a foreword  written  by 
Alan  Pnton.  I would  like  to  rend  two  or  three  extracts  from  his  fore- 
word, because  he  provides  what  I would  describe  as  informed  comment, 
I have  decided  that  the  purpose  of  my  pamphlet  was  to  avoid  comment 
hut  to  reproduce  ns  accurately  ns  possible  the  simple  effect  of  these 
laws. 

At  page  5,  Alan  Pnton  stales: 

Senator  Leslie  Rubin's  pamphlet  sets  out  to  do  one  very  simple  thing:  It  does 
not  try  to  say  what  apartheid  Is,  nor  to  argue  whether  tt  Is  magnificently  benevo- 
lent or  unspeakably  Inhumane,  nor  whether  It  Is  evil  or  merely  impossible.  It 
merely  gives  40  examples  of  what  tt  can  do  to  human  beings. 

Senator  Rubin  nowhere  states,  such  not  being  the  purpose  of  hts  pamphlet, 
what  apartheid  actually  Is  doing.  It  Is  therefore  left  for  me  to  say  that  these 
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things  happen  to  human  beings  in  South  Africa,  and  further,  that  eren  where 
they  do  not  happen,  the  threat  of  them  hangs  over  those  who  are  subject  to  these 
taws. 

A little  lower  down  on  the  page  he  goes  on : 

I could  give  ninny  examples  of  the  Indignities  and  injustices  that  are  suffered 
by  nonwhite  people  under  the  apartheid  law's.  I could  tell  of  African  landowners 
who  have  lost  their  freehold  rights,  and  will  get  no  others,  because  the  land  they 
owned  has  been  declared  to  be  “white.”  I could  tell  of  Iudian  traders  who  have 
lost  businesses  more  than  60  years  old,  because  the  area  where  they  did  business 
has  been  declared  to  be  "white.”  I could  tell  of  a man  who  lived  as  “white,"  and 
then  was  declared  to  be  "colored,”  who  lost  not  only  his  job  and  his  wife,  but  also 
his  children  who  fled  from  him  in  hatred  and  anger;  yet  they  conuot  really  flee 
from  him,  for  they  are  now  "colored,"  too. 

And  lie  concluded  on  page  6 of  the  pamphlet : 

Of  course  Senator  Rubin— and  I too — will  be  accused  of  “blackening  the  name 
of  our  country  abroad.”  The  charge  would  be  untrue.  All  we  have  done  is  to 
show  how  the  name  of  our  country  has  been  blackened  at  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  statement  No.  1 in  the  pamphlet  illustrates  the  effect 
of  what  is,  in  my  opinion,  certainly  one  of  the  most  vicious  laws  on  the 
statute  book  of  South  Africa.  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  vicious  to 
lx?  found  anywhere  in  the  world  today. 

It  illustrates  the  operation  of  section  10  of  the  amended  19  Urban 
Arens  Act.  “An  African  who  was  born  in  a town  and  lived  there  con- 
tinuously for  50  years,  but  then  left  to  reside  elsewhere  for  any  period, 
even  2 weeks,  is  not  entitled  as  of  right  to  return  to  the  town  where  he 
was  born  and  to  remain  there  for  more  than  72  hours.  If  he  does  he  is 
guilty  of  a criminal  offenso  and  subject  to  a line  not  exceeding  10 
pounds,  or,  in  default,  imprisonment  for  a period  not  exceeding  2 
months,  unless  he  has  obtained  a permit  to  do  so.” 

Mr.  Morse.  Is  this  the  exact  language  of  the  statute  you  are  reading? 

Dr.  Rubin*.  No.  What  I have  done,  Mr.  Chairman— I am  a lawyer, 
and  I analyze  these  laws.  I prepared  illustrations  which  bring  out  the 
effect  of  the  provisions  of  these  different  laws. 

Mr.  Morse.  I see.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Rubin.  As  a footnote,  members  of  the  committee  will  see,  I 
have  given  a precise  reference  to  the  act  and  the  provision  of  the  act 
on  which  the  illustration  is  based. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Doctor,  I notice  you  state  here  “is  not  entitled  as  of 
right.” 

Dr.  Rubin.  Yes.  I will  explain  that,  sir.  That  does  emerge  from 
other  illustrations.  He  is  entitled  to  receive  a permit  from  an  official 
in  special  circumstances,  depending  entirely  on  the  discretion  of  the 
official,  to  remain  in  that  area. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Would  he  find  it  difficult  ordinarily  to  get  a permit? 

Dr.  Rubin.  Most  difficult,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  fact,  ns  I was  about 
to  illustrate  later,  these  provisions  have  in  fact  been  superseded  by 
a further  amendment  to  the  law  last  year,  the  effect  of  which  is  now 
to  remove  this  period  of  72  hours  ns  a period  during  which  an  African 
can  remain  in  an  urban  area  without  interference  at  all,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  a provision  the  effect  of  which  is  to  eimblethe  Minister 
of  Bantu,  administration  and  development,  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  activities  of  Africans  in  South  Africa,  to  remove  an  African 
no  matter  how  long  he  has  been  in  an  area,  whether  he  was  born  there 
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or  not,  from  that  area,  at  any  time  his  presence  in  the  area  is  in 
excess  of  the  labor  requirements  of  the  area. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Is  the  intent  of  the  act  to  keep  him  from  returning? 

Dr.  Rubin.  The  intent  of  the  act  I would  say 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Or  merely  to  give  the  Government  the  option  of 
deciding  whether  he  shall  return  or  not? 

Dr.  Rubin.  The  intent  of  the  act,  I would  say,  is  twofold,  sir.  It 
is  partly  designed  to  fit  in  with  the  whole  theory  of  separate  develop- 
ment. That  is,  the  theory  in  terms  of  which  the  Africans  are  to  be 
confined  to  their  own  homelands,  their  own  separate  areas. 

The  other  motive  underlying  this  provision  is  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  control  very,  very  rigidly  the  supply  of  labor  in  the  towns 
of  South  Africa. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  The  Chair  would  suggest  that  if  any  members  of  the 
subcommittee  have  questions,  ask  the  questions  without  addressing 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  Adair.  Doctor,  are  these  illustrative  cases,  or  actual  cases,  that 
you  are  presenting  to  us  now?  Do  you  have  specific  individuals  in 
mind  of  each  of  these,  or  are  these  just  illustrative? 

Dr.  Rubin.  What  I have  done — may  I explain  it  by  making  two 
points,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

What  I have  done  is  to  set  out  in  simple  language  what  the  effect 
of  the  law  is.  The  answer  to  I think  the  implied  question  that  has 
come  from  you  now  is  that  these  are  not  laws  that  simply  remain 
on  the  statute  book  and  are  not  enforced.  In  fact,  there  is  a mass  of 
statistical  information  to  show  that  tens  of  thousands  of  Africans 
have  been  charged  with  offenses  under  precisely  these  provisions,  as 
I have  described  them,  have  been  sentenced,  and  have  served  terms 
of  imprisonment.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that — I think  it  is 
a statement  I can  safely  make  at  the  present  time— -in  South  Africa 
there  are  thousands  of  Africans  who  are  serving  sentences  of  imprison- 
ment for  having  contravened  provisions  of  the  kind  I describe  in  this 
pamphlet. 

Mr.  Adair.  Then,  in  effect,  what  you  are  giving  us  here  is  your  in- 
terpretation of  the  specific  points  of  law? 

Dr.  Remix.  I am  giving  my  interpretation  of  these  apartheid  laws. 

Mr.  Morse.  Your  interpretation,  as  a lawyer  who  has  practiced  in 
South  Africa  and  served  in  the  Parliament  of  South  Africa? 

Dr.  Rubin.  Yes.  And  I might  say  this  pamphlet  has  been  in  ex- 
istence since  1950,  and  although  I have  on  more  than  one  occasion— 
I did  it  while  I was  in  Parliament,  I published  it  while  I was  still  a 
Senator,  to  challenge  the  Government  to  dispute  any  of  the  state- 
ments— they  have  failed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Morse.  Doctor,  if  I may  interrupt,  I think  the  subcommittee 
and  our  guests  here  would  be  interested  to  find  out  how  long  you  served 
in  the  Parliament. 

Dr.  Rubin.  Yes,  I was  elected.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  represent  the 
Africans  of  the  Cape  Province  in  the  Senate.  I was  one  of  four 
Senators.  They  were  required  by  law  to  be  white — who  represented 
the  12  million*  Africans  of  South  Africa.  One  Senator  for  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Free  State  Province,  one  for  Natal,  one  for  the 
Transkei,  and  one  for  the  rest  of  the  Cape.  I represented  the  rest  of 
the  Cape. 
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One  aspect  of  my  representation  which  might  interest  members 
of  the  committee,  since  they  are  legislators,  is  that  the  constituency  I 
represented  was  a little  more  than  three  limes  the  area  of  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I represented  approximately  2 million 
people. 

One  other  significant  aspect  of  this  representation  was  that  in  a Sen- 
ate of  54  when  I was  first  elected,  four  Senators  represented  the  12 
million  Africans.  The  remainder,  50.  represented  3 million  whites. 

May  I say,  at  once,  that  representation,  as  meager  as  it  was,  was  too 
much  for  the  digestion  of  the  present  government,  and  it  was  abolished 
in  19G0.  At  the  present  timo  the  Africans  have  no  representation 
whatsoever  in  the  Parliament  of  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Morse.  They  did  that  with  a vengeance. 

Dr.  Kurin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adair.  Hov  were  you  elected,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Kurin.  I was  elected,  in  terms  of  what  was  known  as  the  Sepa- 
rate Representation  of  Natives  Act,  and  I was  elected  on  an  electoral 
college  system,  based  on  a number  of  voting  units.  And  a voting  unit 
could  be  either  what  was  known  as  a native  advisory  board,  a consulta- 
tive body  in  the  urban  locations  or  townships,  or  a chief,  or  a rural 
council.  The  objective  of  the  system  was  to  enable  the  African  people 
throughout  tho  country,  both  in  rural  and  in  urban  areas,  to  choose 
representatives  through  their  committees  or  their  chiefs. 

5fr.  Morse.  Woulilit  have  been  possible  for  them  to  have  chosen 
an  African  or  a colored  person  ? 

Dr.  Kurin.  No.  Ky  law  only  white  people  could  sit  in  tho  South 
African  Parliament. 

Mr.  Adair.  But  at  that  timo  you  were  chosen  by  Africans  and/or 
colored? 

Dr.  Rurin.  No,  just  Africans.  I represented  the  Africans. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  That  system  has  been  abolished  or  changed? 

Dr.  Rurin.  That  system  was  abolished  by  a laiv  passed  in  I960, 
which  was  called  the — the  title  may  sound  a bit  strange  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee — this  law  which  abolished  the  representation 
available  to  the  Africans  is  called  the  Promotion  of  Bantu  Self-Gov- 
ernment Act.  The  reason  for  the  use  of  that  term  was  that  another 
part  of  tho  same  law  envisaged  at  some  date  in  the  future  the  provi- 
sion for  separate  representation,  or  some  separate  kind  of  government 
for  the  Africans  in  their  own  areas. 

Mr.  Morse.  With  no  date  certain  ? 

Dr.  Rubin.  No. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  You  were  a Member  of  the  Senate  ? 

Dr.  Rurin.  I was  a Member  of  tho  Senate,  sir. 

Mr.  O’IIara.  Is  there  another  body,  the  Assembly  ? 

Dr.  Rurin.  Yes.  The  lower  House  in  South  Africa,  the  Assembly, 

I think 

Mr.  Morse.  Hero  we  call  it  the  other  House. 

Dr.  Rurin.  The  other  House.  Wo  observed  that  practice  in  South 
Africa,  too,  sir. 

In  the  other  House,  tho  House  of  Assembly,  there  was  provision 
there  for  representation  only  of  the  Africans  of  the  Capo  Province. 
They  were  entitled  to  choose  three  representatives  in  the  lower  House. 
And  they  were  elected  in  a broadly  similar  way,  there  were  certain  dif- 
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ferences  in  the  system  of  election  which  I do  not  think  I need  to  bother 
the  committee  with. 

So  in  the  lower  House,  just  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  represen- 
tation of  Africans,  until  it  was  abolished,  at  the  time,  it  had  153  Mem- 
bers, and  there  were  three  who  represented  the  Africans  of  the  Cape. 
The  remaining  150  represented  the  3 million  whites  of  South  Africa, 
and,  of  course,  all  the  Members  of  that  House  were  white. 

Mr.  Morse.  Why  were  these  Africans  of  Cam  Province  so  pre- 
ferred ? 

Dr.  Rubin.  That  is  a good  question,  if  I may  sav  so,  sir.  It  goes 
back  to  the  history  of  South  Africa.  The  Cape  Colony*  which  is  one 
of  the  four  colonies  that  combined  to  become  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  was  the  one  colony  that  applied  liberal  principles  under  the 
influence  of  British  ideas  at  the  time,  and  it  was  the  only  colony  at 
the  time  that  the  union  came  into  existence  where  the  African  had 
a vote. 

In  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free  State,  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee may  know,  there  was  a constitution  which  said  boldly,  “There 
shall  be  no  equality  between  black  and  white,  in  church  or  state/’ 
And  in  those  colonies,  the  former  Boer  Republics,  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  any  rights  at  all  for  the  Africans. 

In  the  Cape  Colony  there  was  a completely  nonracial  franchise. 
Anybody  satisfying  certain  prescribed  qualifications  could  vote,  what- 
ever the  color  of  his  skin  or  his  race.  And  a part  of  the  compromise 
reached  in  1036  was  to  allow  this  special  representation  of  Africans 
to  continue  in  the  Cape  only. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I have  in  my  hand.  Doctor,  a clipping  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  today,  Associated  Press  dispatch,  from  South  Africa, 
about  Helen  Suzman.  Do  you  know  her? 

Dr.  Rubin.  I know  her  well,  yes. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  She  is  the  only  member  of  the  opposition  to  apart- 
heid in  the  Parliament  now? 

Dr.  Rubin.  That  is  so.  Whether  she  will  continue  to  be  able  to 
speak  for  the  Africans— she  has  been  the  onh  voice  in  the  South 
African  Parliament  for  the  African  people — I th  nk  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable doubt.  There  is  a general  election  due  on  the  30th  of  March, 
and  all  the  indications  are  sne  will  not  be  returned.  She  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  in  South  African  Parliament. 

Mr. O’Hara.  Willy  ou  proceed,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Adair.  Could  I ask  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Under  what  circumstances  did  you  leave  South  Africa?  Volun- 
tarily? 

Dr.  Rubin.  Yes,  I did  leave  voluntarily,  Mr.  Chairman.  I in  fact 
gave  myself  the  pleasure  of  resigning  from  the  senate,  rather  than 
waiting— it  would  have  been  a period  of  6 months — to  be  kicked  out 
like  my  colleagues  were,  because  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  I 
was  in  fact  invited  by  the  Government  of  Ghana,  at  the  beginning  of 
1060,  to  go  to  Ghana  and  to  be  the  first  director  of  an  Institute  of 
African  Law  and  to  take  an  appointment  at  the  University  there.  It 
wasn’t  an  easv  decision,  but  I finally  decided  to  do  this,  and  I re- 
signed from  the  senate  in  order  to  go  to  Ghana,  and  I was  in  Ghana 
for  18  months. 

Mr.  Adair.  Then  what  brought  you  here  ? 
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Dr.  Rubin.  From  Ghana,  I took  an  appointment  at  a university  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Queen’s  University  of  Belfast,  and  in  1961 
I came  over  to  uie  United  States  to  read  a paper  on  Ghana  at  a con- 
ference in  New  York,  and  it  was  while  I was  there  that  I was  offered 
the  appointment  that  I have  since  taken,  the  Chair  of  Comparative 
Government  at  Howard  University.  I accepted  that  appointment 
since  1962,  and  I have  been  there  since  then. 

Mr.  Morse.  You  retain  South  African  citizenship,  sir? 

Dr.  Rubin.  No  ; I am  a British  subject. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Will  you  proceed,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Rubin.  Lower  down  on  page  7,  Mr.  Chairman,  another  illus- 
tration of  the  same  provision  of  the  same  law : 

An  African  who  has,  since  birth,  resided  continuously  In  a town,  is  uot  en- 
titled, as  of  right,  to  have  living  with  him  in  that  for  more  than  72  hours,  a 
married  daughter,  a son  who  has  reached  the  age  of  18,  a niece,  a nephew,  or  a 
grandchild. 

Let  me  emphasize  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  numerous 
cases  of  prosecution  of  young  men  for  committing  the  offenses  of  living 
with  their  parents  without  having  the  necessary  permission  to  do  so. 

Then  at  page  9,  statement  No.  10,  which  touches  on  the  point  I made 
a moment  ago : 

Any  policeman  Is  entitled,  without  warrant,  to  enter  and  search,  “at  any  reason- 
able time  of  the  day  or  night,"  premises  In  a town  on  which  he  has  reason  to 
suspect  that  an  African  boy  18  years  of  age  Is  committing  the  criminal  offense 
of  residing  with  his  father  without  having  the  necessary  permission  to  do  so. 

No.  17,  on  the  following  page : 

In  a township  established  for  occupation  by  Africans  In  1037,  any  i>olicemnn 
may,  whenever  he  wishes,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  to  inspect  the  dwelling 
occupied  by  a resident  of  the  township,  enter  that  dwelling  at  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night. 

No.  20: 

A white  person  living  in  a town  who  employs  an  African  to  do  any  carpentry, 
bricklaying,  electrical  fitting,  or  other  skilled  work  in  his  home,  commits  a crimi- 
nal offense  unless  special  exemption  has  been  granted  by  the  Minister  of  Labor; 
so  also  does  any  African  who  performs  such  skilled  work  in  a town  elsewhere 
than  In  on  area  set  aside  for  occupation  by  Africans.  Each  is  liable  to  a fine 
not  exceeding  100  pounds,  or  to  Imprisonment  for  a period  not  exceeding  1 year, 
or  to  both  such  fine  and  such  imprisonment. 

No.  22  deals  with  the  pass  laws  that  members  of  the  committee  prob- 
ably have  heard  of : 

Any  policeman  may  at  any  time  call  upon  an  African  who  1ms  attained  the 
age  of  10  years  to  produce  his  reference  book. 

The  reference  book  is  a book  which  incorporates  a vast  number  of 
what  is  known  as  passes,  documents  which  control  the  man’s  right  to 
move,  right  to  seek  work,  right  to  be  in  an  area,  right  to  move  from 
one  area  to  another,  and  I have  mentioned  only  a few  of  them : 

If  a reference  book  has  been  issued  to  him  but  be  falls  to  produce  It  because 
it  Is  not  in  his  possession  at  the  time,  he  commits  a criminal  offense  and  Is  liable 
to  a fine  not  exceeding  10  pounds  or  imprisonment  for  a period  not  exceeding 
1 month. 

The  jails  of  South  Africa  are  filled  with  Africans  who  have  been 
imprisoned  for  this  offense,  of  being  unable  to  produce  a reference 
book. 
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No.  28,  on  page  12 : 

It  Is  unlawful  for  an  African  worker  to  take  part  In  a strike.  If  he  does  so 
be  is  liable,  on  conviction,  to  a fine  not  exceeding  500  pounds,  imprisonment  for 
a period  not  exceeding  3 years,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

No.  30,  Mr.  Chairman,  11111811*0105  the  principle  of  separate  and  un- 
equal, that  underlies  South  African  race  legislation : 

If  there  is  only  one  waiting  room  on  a railway  station.  It  is  lnwful  for  the 
stationmaster  to  reserve  that  waiting  room  for  the  exclusive  use  of  white  per- 
sons, and  any  nonwhite  person  willfully  entering  it  commits  a criminal  offense 
and  is  liable  to  a fine  not  exceeding  50  pounds  or  to  imprisonment  for  a |>crIod 
not  exceeding  3 months  or  to  both  such  fine  and  such  imprisonment. 

No.  37,  on  page  14 : 

No  African,  lawfully  residing  in  a town  by  virtue  of  a permit  issued  to  him,  is 
entitled,  as  of  right,  to  have  his  wife  and  children  residing  with  him. 

Tho  point,  if  I may  just  try  to  make  that  clear,  is  that  where  an 
African  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a permit  for  himself  it  does  not 
follow  that  his  wife  and  children  can  accompany  him.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  I think  I can  safely  say  in  most  eases  she'is  not  permitted  to  do 
so  beonuso  the  application  of  verwordian  theory  of  separate  home- 
lands, is  that  if  an  African  is  allowed  to  have  his  wife  with  him  in 
tho  white  area,  this  will  make  him  believe  that  lie  is  entitled  to  be  in 
the  white  area,  whereas  in  terms  of  the  theory  of  separate  develop- 
ment his  permanent  home  is  in  these  homelands  that  have  been  set 
asidofor  lvim. 

No.  38,  Mr.  Chairman,  relates  to  what-  was  one  of  the  basic  laws 
passed  soon  after  this  government  came  into  power,  on  which  the 
whole  structure  of  racialseparation  rests.  I suppose  it  is  a matter  of 
simple  logic  that  if  you  plan  to  divide  a society  into  rigid  ethnic  com- 
partments you  have  to  define  the  different  ethnic  groups. 

I include  in  No.  38  this  definition,  this  is  simply  an  extract  from  the 
act,  itself,  the  Population  Registration  Act: 

A white  person  is  "a  person  who  (a)  in  appearance  obviously  is  a white  per- 
son and  who  is  not  generally  accepted  as  a colored  person,  or  (5)  is  generally 
accepted  ns  a white  person  and  is  not  in  appearance  obviously  not  a white  per- 
son, but  does  not  include  any  person  who  freely  and  voluntarily  admits  that  he 
is  by  descent  an  African  or  a colored  person,  unless  it  is  proved  that  the  admis- 
sion is  not  based  on  fact." 

I inserted  that  definition,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I think  it  is  a 
fairly  good  indication  of  the  kind  of  insanity  that  one  is  driven  to 
in  formulating  definitions  when  one  tries  to  build  up  a society  in  our 
day,  in  the  20th  century,  which  is  based  on  this  compartmentation  of 
human  l>eings  into  watertight  areas. 

Mr.  Morse.  In  reading  a portion  of  item  No.  38,  “A  white  person 
is  a person  who  in  appearance  obviously  is  a white  person,”  how  do 
wo  reconcile  that  with  the  reference  in  Alan  Pa  ton’s  foreword:  “I 
can  tell  of  a man  who  lived  as  white  and  was  then  declared  to  be 
colored,  who  lost  not  only  his  wife  but  also  his  children.”  If  general 
acceptance  and  appearance  is  controlling,  how  could  this  happen? 

Dr.  Rubin.  The  answer  is  you  have  borderline  cases.  In  order  to 
enforce  these  provisions,  the  South  African  Government  had  to  set  up 
a board  under  the  Population  Registration  Act,  which  consists  of 
people  whose  tasks 

Mr.  Morse.  To  administer  this  quota  portion  ? 
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Dr.  Rubin.  Not  only  to  determine  whether  a man  is  a member  of 
one  race  or  another,  but  where  there  is  dispute  to  declare  him 

Mr.  Morse.  The  test  goes  beyond  general  acceptance  and  obvious 
appearance,  then  ? 

I)r.  Rubin.  No.  You  would  have  cases,  a number  of  cases  that  came 
before  the  courts,  where  a man  has  concealed  the  fact  that  he  in  fact 
had  a nomvhite  ancestor,  let  us  say,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  passing  as 
white.  But  he  is  rather  dark  in  appearance.  What  has  happened  in 
a number  of  cases  that  came  before  the  board,  and  before  tho  courts,  is 
that  sometimes  for  reasons  of  personal  spite,  someone  made  a report 
to  the  board,  this  man  was  called  up,  and  a man  who  had  lived  as  a 
white  was  declared  by  this  board  to  be  colored,  and  as  Mr.  Paton  men 
tions  in  his  example,  this  has  had  the  most  tragic  consequence. 

I may  say,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  there  are  at  least  two  cases 
I can  recall  of  people  who  committed  suicide  when  they  were  reclassi- 
fied by  a board,  or  in  one  was  a case  where  it  was  anticipated  there 
would  be  a ^classification. 

Mr.  Morse.  African  blood  must  be  very  powerful  blood  to  have  this 
kind  of  effect. 

Dr.  Rubin.  Yes.  I think  one  is  tempted  to  ask  why  if  it  is  in- 
ferior, it  is  necessary  to  build  a structure  of  laws  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Is  the  board  subject  to  judicial  review  ? 

Dr.  Rubin.  Yes.  They  are  subject  only  to  review  on  those  limited 
grounds  where  they  have  shown  a lack  of  bona  tides,  and  that  kind 
of  thing,  which  in  effect  gives  the  board  virtually  a final  discretion. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I am  told  in  the  United  States  we  have  a certain  num- 
ber of  white  Negroes,  people  in  some  cases  their  families  keep  away 
from  them.  And  they  continue  to  move  in  our  society  as  whites. 

If  that  should  l>c  the  case  in  South  Africa,  would  one  go  before  this 
board,  and  would  the.  finding  of  the  board  be  final  one  way  or  the 
other? 

Dr.  Rubin.  It  would  be  final  to  this  extent,  sir.  It  would  declare  tl  c* 
position  to  be  that  in  the  light  of  the  information  available.  But  one 
of  the  more  vicious  provisions  of  this  law  is  one  which  entitles  a board, 
at  any  time  in  the  future,  to  review  a decision  it  has  made  in  the  light 
of  facts  that  have  become  available  since. 

Mr.  Morse.  Are  there  any  arithmetic  tests  established,  I mean  one- 
sixteenth,  one  sixty-fourth,  one  twenty-eighth? 

Dr.  Rubin.  No, this  is  excluded  by ‘the  very  reason  that  the  criteria 
exclude  ancestry,  but  rest  entirely  on  acceptance  or  nppea ranee. 

Mr.  Morse.  Which  may  be  in  fact  inconsistent  with  what  the  facts 
actually  are? 

Dr.  Rubin.  Correct.  And,  of  course,  to  make  it  even  more  con- 
fusing, it  has  been  held  by  courts  that  have  been  appealed  to  in  some 
of  these  cases,  that  in  deciding  whether  a man  is  white,  on  the  basis 
of  acceptance  or  appearance,  trie  fact  there  is  evidence  of  colored  an- 
cestry can  be  taken  into  account  as  a factor  looked  to  by  the  court  in 
coming  to  its  conclusion. 

Mr.  Morse.  Even  though  the  concept  has  no  place  in  tho  law  ? 

Dr.  Rubin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Morse.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Doctor,  would  you  find  it  difficult  to  return  to  South 
Africa? 
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Dr.  Rubin.  Oh,  I have  no  doubt,  sir,  that  I would  be  refused  a 
visa.  Some  of  my  less  kind  friends  have  suggested  that  the  govern- 
ment would  be  delighted  to  have  me  back,  ana,  of  course,  immediately 
I arrived  they  would  apply  one  of  their  numerous  laws  to  me  and  see 
that  I was  leaked  up. 

I have  been  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  government.  Perhaps  I can 
differentiate  myself  from  many  others,  in  this  sense,  and  this  is  borne 
out  by  the  pamphlet,  that  what  I am  saying  today  is  what  I have  said 
consistently,  I think  almost  since  I started  thinking  about  the  situa- 
tion in  South  Africa,  and  it  is  certainly  what  I said  openly  while  I 
was  a Member  of  the  Parliament. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  You  intimated,  I think,  and  there  was  an  article  in 
tho  New  York  Times  of  March  20,  this  year,  pointing  out  Helen 
Suzman  might  be  defeated.  Do  you  think  she  may  be  defeated? 

Dr.  Rubin.  Oh,  I think  it  is  very  likely  she  will  lie,  sir,  because  all 
tho  indications  at  the  moment  are,  and  1 think  this  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  frightening  aspects  of  the  situation  in  South  Africa,  tnat  more 
and  more  whites  are  under  the  influence  of  the  process  of  intimidation, 
being  ]>ersuaded  to  support  Dr.  Verwoerd. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Well,  in  the  event  she  is  defeated,  is  it  likely  that  the 
government  of  South  Africa  will  take  legal  action  against  her,  or  will 
attempt  to  exile  her? 

Dr.  Rubin.  They  probably  haven’t  the  power  to  exile  her  since  she 
is  South  African  by  birth.  That  is  one  of  the  few  things  they  are  not 
allowed  to  do  in  terms  of  the  laws  they  have  passed.  But  they  could 
certainly  restrict  her  activities  in  a number  of  ways.  I think  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  will  know,  for  instance,  that  Alan  Paton  is 
unable  to  leave  South  Africa  because  his  passport  was  taken  away 
from  him. 

Albert  Lutuli,  who  has  written  a foreword  to  the  second  edition 
of  my  bookt  is  a Nobel  Peace  Prizo  winner,  a devout  Christian,  a man 
who  has  tried  to  live  his  whole  life  on  the  principles  preached  by 
Ghandi,  is  restricted  to  a tiny  area,  and  it  is  a criminal  offense  for 
anyono  to  publish  or  disseminate  in  any  way  anything  he  says  or 
writes. 

Mr.  Morsr.  Is  a meml>cr  of  tho  legislature  privileged  in  what  ho 
says  in  Parliament  ? 

Dr.  Rubin.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Doctor,  it  is  my  understanding  Harry  Oppenhcimer, 
who  owns  diamond  mines  in  South-West  Africa,  is  also  an  outspoken 
crit  ic  of  the  party ; is  that  your  understanding? 

Dr.  Rubin.  I*  would.  qualify  the  word  “outspoken.”  I happen  to 
know  Harry  Oppcnheimer,  I*  used  to  seo  something  of  him  when  I 
was  iu  Parliament.  He,  himself,  was  a Member  of  Parliament  for  some 
time.  I would  say  he  is  gravely  concerned  about  the  situat  ion  in  South 
Africa,  but  on.tlie  other  hand  lie  is  closely  associated  with  the  group, 
tho. South  African  Foundation,  which  spends  a great  deal  of  its  time 
t tying  to  justify  the  situation  in  South  Africa,  although  I understand 
from  what  I have  read  that  it  declined  on  opportunity  to  do  so  before 
your  committee. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Then  vou  would  describe  him  perhaps  ns  a cautious 
critic? 
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Dr.  Hr Bix.  Well,  I might  be  prepared  to  accept  that.  I do  know, 
I believe  strongly,  that  he  is  gravely  concerned  about  the  future  of 
the  country,  and  he  is  known— may  I add  this,  he  is  known  to  be  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Progressive  Party,  which  is  the  party  repre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Suzman. 

Mr.  O jIara.  Proceed,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Culver,  any  time  you  have  questions,  ask  the  witness  without 
addressing  the  Chair.  We  are  proceeding  informally. 

Mr.  Culver.  All  right;  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Rubin.  The  last  statement  in  this  little  pamphlet,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I wanted  to  read — the  last  two,  Nos.  41  and  45 — these  relate 
to  a law  that  went  on  the  statute  book  in  1962,  called  the  Sabotage 
Act.  One  mustn’t  be  misled  by  the  term  “sabotage,”  there  it  is  defined 
in  very  wide  terms,  and  these  two  illustrations  relate  to  that  defini- 
tion. 

No.  41: 


Any  person  who  paints  on  the  wail  of  any  building  (including  a private  resi- 
dence) words  which  call  for  the  grant  of  increased  political  rights  for  the  African 
l>eop!e,  is  guilty  of  the  offense  of  sabotage  and  is  liable,  on  conviction,  to  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  which  must  be  for  a period  of  not  less  than  5 years. 

The  law  makes  it  mandatory  for  the  judge  to  pass  a sentence  of 
not  less  than  5 years. 

No.  45 : 


An  African  over  the  age  of  14  found  In  possession  of  firearms  may  be  con- 
victed of  the  offense  of  sabotage,  and  Is  liable,  on  conviction,  to  the  death  penalty 
or  to  a sentence  of  imprisonment  which  must  be  for  a period  of  not  less  than  5 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I hope  that  these  few  illustrations  that  I have  quoted 
and  commented  on  will  serve  to  give  this  committee  some  idea  of  the 
effect  of  this  system  of  apartheid,  to  use  the  language  of  Alan  Patou, 
on  human  beings. 

An  obvious  quest  ion  that  might  follow  at  this  stage  is.  What  has 
been  the  reaction  of  the  African  people  to  this  kind  of  situation? 

This  progressive  denial  of  civil  rights  and  economic  opportunities 
to  the  non  whites,  has  led,  in  recent  years,  to  violent  resistance.  If  I 
may  just  comment  shortly  there:  I would  like  to  say  that  in  inv  view 
the  12  million  Africans  in  South  Africa  have  shown  almost  unbeliev- 
able patience  and  tolerance  in  dealing  with  the  situation.  It  was 
only  in  1961  that  you  got  the  beginning  of  a movement  out  of  the 
phase  of  what  you* might  call  negotiation,  demonstration,  nonviolent 
opposition,  into  a phase  of  violence  and  sabotage.  And  the  response 
of  the  Government  to  that  situation  was  not  to  try  and  come  to  terms 
with  this  resistance,  but  to  counter  it  by  building  a powerful  military 
force  and  setting  up  the  apparatus  of  a police  state,  and  the  elfect,  iii 
my  view,  of  this  action  by  the  Government  has  been  not  to  destroy  this 
resistance,  but  to  drive  it  underground. 

I think  the  record  shows  quite  clearly  that  most  of  the  African 
resistance  organizations,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  been  banned.  Most 
of  their  leaders  are  either  in  jail  or  under  restriction,  like  Albert 
T/Utuli,  or  in  exile.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  facts  which  show 
that  resistance  is  continuing.  Without  spending  a great  deal  of  time 
on  that,  in  1965  there  were  two  cases  of  Africans  found  in  possession 
of  explosives,  and  it  was  in  1965  that  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Mr. 
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Vorsterj  himself,  in  effect,  acknowledged  the  truth  of  what  I am  say- 
ing, by  indicating  that  the  Government  had  to  take  very  serious  steps 
to  see  that  this  resistance  didn’t  break  out  again. 

So,  Mr.  Chairmaiq  in  my  considered  view  there  is  in  South  Africa 
today,  a dangerous  situation  in  which  I sec  three  dominant  elements: 
Firstly,  there  is  no  dialog  between  the  3 million  whites  and  the  14 
million  nonwhites  in  that  country.  I do  not  think  I need  add  com- 
ment on  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  agree  with  me,  that  that  in  itself  is  a dangerous  situation. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment in  South  Africa,  which  T find  frightening,  to  ignore  utterly 
the  bitter  hostility  of  independent  black  Africans.  The  hostility, 
Mr.  Chairman, of  300  million  people. 

And,  thirdly,  and  this  might  perhaps  !>c  for  the  purposes  of  this 
committee  the  most  serious  of  these  three  elements:  The  whole  lecord 
of  this  Government’s  behavior,  since  it  came  into  power  in  1048,  is 
one  of  deliberate  defiance — I repeat  those  words,  “deliberate  de- 
fiance”— of  the  international  community.  Every  effort  made  by  the 
United  Nations  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  situation  on 
tho  basis  of  negotiation  and  appeals,  and  so  on — I am  sure  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  arc  even  more  familiar  than  I am  with  this,  has  met  with 
study  contempt  by  Dr.  Verwocrd  and  his  spokesman  at  the  United 
Nations. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  I cannot  help  saying,  gives  me  a strange  feel- 
ing when  I think  about,  it,  because  one  immediately  starts  recalling  the 
situation  with  Hitler,  when  he  reached  a stage  where  he  decided  to 
leave  the  league  of  Nations.  Lot  me  say,  sir?  in  South  Africa,  talk, 
particularly  in  tho  heat  of  an  election  campaign,  which  you  have  at 
the  moment,  by  nationalists,  of  getting  out  of  United  Nations,  is  by 
no  means  uncommon.  The  real  risk,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  a continuance  of  apartheid  will  result  in  a bloody  race  war, 
which  will  involve  the  rest  of  Africa,  and  present  perhaps  the  gravest 
threat  mankind  has  known  to  world  pence  and  order. 

I would  like  the  indulgence,  of  the  committee  just  for  a minute  or 
two  longer  to  quote  something  very  fresh  on  this  question.  It  is  from 
the  latest  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  I received  only  yesterday, 
and  I want  to  quote  from  an  article  by  Julius  Nyerere,  the  President 
of  Tanzania,  I suppose  one  of  the  wisest  and  one  of  the  most  gifted 
African  leaders. 

This  article  called  “Rhodesia  in  the  Context  of  Southern  Africa.” 
touches  on  the  South  African  situation,  and  I think  it  is  important 
to  have  the  views  of  an  African  leader  of  this  kind. 

I am  quoting  from  page  375  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  April  1966, 
volume  44,  No.  3,  Dr.  Nyerere  says : 

In  South  Africa,  there  Is  no  longer  even  the  pretense  that  citizens  of  different 
races  are  equal  before  the  law,  or  In  social  and  economic  rights  and  duties. 
The  separate  but  equal  concept  which  was  defeated  In  the  United  States  In 
10M  has  been  defeated  In  South  Africa,  too,  but  there  Inside  of  Africa  It  Is  the 
equal  aspect  which  has  been  abandoned.  In  providing  separate  facilities  for 
people  of  different  races,  the  courts  have  ruled  that  the  separate  schools,  hous- 
ing, waiting  rooms,  and  so  on,  do  not  have  to  be  of  equal  standard.  It  is  enough 
that  they  are  separate.  Africans  can  be  and  are  treated  as  a subspecies  of 
mankind.  No  legal  or  political  restraint  now  prevents  the  white  minority 
Government  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  from  imposing  its  harsh  discrimina- 
tory will  upon  the  African  majority. 
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And  then  later  lie  goes  on  to  say; 

It  Is  conditions  and  attitudes  of  this  kind  which  free  Africa  is  determined  to 
fight. 

Over  on  the  next  page : 

Racialism  has  become  u seif-justifying  religion  of  survival — 

This  is  in  South  Africa — 

which  demands  ever  increasing  ruthlessness  to  protect  Us  adherents  against  the 
hatred  it  has  induced.  Its  doctrines  of  superiority  are  inculcated  into  the  white 
community  from  the  moment  of  birth.  Its  teaching  of  inferiorities  dominates 
the  lives  of  the  nonwhites  from  a similar  moment. 

He  goes  on: 

It  now  appears  inevitable  that  sooner  or  Inter  an  overwhelming  internal  ex- 
plosion will  occur  in  South  Africa  and  bring  the  whole  present  edifice  of  apart- 
heid to  an  end.  We  can  only  pray  that  it  is  not  followed  by  a mere  reversal 
of  the  racial  domination,  for  that  would  be  the  logic  of  the  doctrines  which  are 
now  being  propagated  by  the  South  African  Government. 

Tho  situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view,  in  South  Africa  today 
presents  the  United  States  ns  the  leaning  power  in  the  world  today 
with  an  urgent  challenge  at  two  distinct  levels.  Onej  the  level  of 
morality,  and,  second,  the  level  of  international  responsibility. 

I think  I have  said  enough  on  the  first  point.  I do  not  think  there  is 
anybody  who  can  question  the  enormity  of  the  infringement  of  basic 
concepts  of  morality  that  is  inherent  in  this  whole  system  of  apart- 
heid. 

As  far  as  tho  second  point  is  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  level  of 
international  responsibility,  I do  not  know  that  I need  say  a great 
deal  about  that,  either.  I am  talking  to  legislator's,  Membens  of  Con- 
gress, of  what  is,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  most  powerful  Nation 
in  tho  world  today.  And  where  there  is  a threat  of  this  kind  of  race 
war  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  unthinkable  that  this  challenge  can  be 
ignored.  And  if  it  is  to  be  answered,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  practical  answer  is  economic  sanction. 

For  14  years,  now,  you  have  had  repeated  pleas  by  United  Nations, 
as  I mentioned,  for  negotiated  change.  They  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

So  in  conclusion,  I would  say  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the 
power  of  international  trade  and  investment  to  be  used,  not  as  the 
Verwoerd  government  falsely  charges  to  destroy  white  South  Africa, 
but  on  the  contrary  to  help  white  South  Africa,  and  all  the  other  peo- 
ple in  South  Africa  as  well  as  tho  whites,  to  survive:  that  this  power 
should  be  used  to  persuade  the  3 million  whites  before  it  is  too  late, 
and  it  may  even  bo  too  late,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  enter  into  a dialog 
with  their*14  million  fellow  South  Africans  to  participate  fruitfully 
in  the  development  of  Africa  as  a whole,  and  to  contribute  to  a world 
built  on  harmony,  decency,  and  peace. 

Thank  you,  Afr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

Doctor,  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  United  Stales  would 
have  no  right  to  go  into  South  Africa  and  sav  “Change  your  political 
system  or  your  social  customs.”  You  would  agree  with  me  there, 
wouldn’t  you?  But  we  do  have  the  instrumentality  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  if  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  should 
hold  apartheid  a threat  to  international  peace  you  will  agree  that  the 
Uni  tea  Nations  would  have  the  authority  to  vote  sanctions? 
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I)r.  Rubin.  I do,  indeed,sir. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  You  mentioned  the  blood  bath.  You  quoted  my  be- 
loved and  old  friend,  Julius  Nycrere,  saying  unless  apartheid  is* rem- 
edied that  a blood  bath  is  inevitable.  Do  you  agree  with  that  l 

Dr.  Rubin.  I wish  I could  say  “No,’ ’sir,  but  I do  agree.  I am 
afraid  all  the  evidence  indicates  there  is  no  alternative,  and  I would 
like  to  ndd  something  I haven’t  said,  that  I regard  this  as  an  urgent 
matter.  I think  you  nave  a situation  in  South  Africa  of  such  tension, 
at  the  present  time,  that  a superticially  minor  incident,  interference, 
and  unnappily  these  things  have  occurred  frequently  in  the  past — 
interference  by  a white  policeman  with  an  African  woman,  in  a town- 
ship— can  lead  to  violence  which  can  within  a very  short  time  under- 
mine law  and  order  in  a city  like  Johannesburg,  or  a city  like  Cape 
Town.  I know  those  cities, Mr.  Chairman,  I have  spent  a great  deal 
of  time  in  them,  and  what  I am  saying  I say  with  a full  and  deep 
sense  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Adair.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  touched  upon  the  thing  that 
concerns  a good  many  of  us  here,  and  that  is  the  basic  propriety  of  a 
committee  of  a legislature  of  one  country  examining  into  internal 
problems  of  another  country.  If  the  answer  to  that  is  that  it  is  proper, 
then  why  ought  not,  for  example,  Britain,  or  other  nations,  undertake 
to  do  the  same  thing?  Britain,  particularly,  with  her  background 
there,  why  shouldn’t  her  Parliament  be  looking  into  this,  and  why 
shouldn’t ‘she  be  taking  act  ion  ? 

Dr.  Rubin.  Well,  my  immediate  answer  to  you,  sir,  would  be,  in 
fact  of  course  Britain  hns  been  doing  it,  but  she  uses  machinery  which 
differs  from  the  machinery  used  in  the  United  States. 

I would  suggest,  with  little  hesitation,  that  barely  a sitting  or  the 
House  of  Commons  goes  by  without  questions  being  put  to  a minister, 
without  the  matter  being  rnised  in  debate,  particularly  in  recent 
months,  because  of  the  Rhodesian  situation.  It  is  just  that  the  par- 
ticular machinery,  which  has  become  traditional  in  this  country,  isn  t 
used  bv  Britain.*  I haven't  referred  also  to  the  large  number  of  pub- 
lic liodies  that  are  continually  demonstrating  and  holding  meetings, 
and  so  on,  and  so  forth.  Thero  is.  at  the  present  time,  a conference 
taking  place  in  Oxford,  dealing  with  South-West  Africa,  on  the  whole 
question  as  to  what  steps  should  lie  taken  on  the  decision  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  when  the  decision  is  handed  down  later 
this  year.  I think  the  British  people  are  deeply  concerned,  and  they 
have  used  their  machinery  in  order  to  express  their  views. 

Mr.  Adair.  Do  you  think  the  British  people  would  be  willing  to 
support  the  British  Government  in  strenuous  action  to  change  this 

Sil})i^RuBiN.  Let  me  say  at  once,  sir,  the  record  so  far  indicates  that 
the  British  Government*,  like  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
has  not  been  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  agree  to  support  sanctions— 
economic  sanctions,  but  I would  make  two  points  on  that:  The  one 
is  that  I think  the  judgment  in  the  Southwest  Africa  case,  if  it  goes 
against  South  Africa,  is  likely  to  alter  that  situation,  because  you  will 
then  have  not  only  defiance  of  United  Nations,  if  Dr.  Verwoerd  doesn't 
abide  bv  the  judgment,  assuming  its  goes  against  South  Africa,  but 
you  will  have  defiance  of  the  judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations, 
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namely,  the  International  Court,  and  in  a way  a threat  to  the  very 
foundation  of  international  order. 

Mr.  Morse.  I was  going  to  observe  we  had  that  in  the  article  10  prob- 
lem about  a year  ago. 

Mr.  Adair.  There  is  precedent  for  that  already,  to  the  dismay  of  a 
great  many  of  us,  where  the  Court  made  that  decision  and  the  U.N. 
ignored  it,  or  virtually  so. 

Dr.  Rubin.  Yes.  I would  say  that  wouldn’t  be  quite  the  same 
situation.  The  circumstances  are* different.  But  I am  not  prepared 
to  say  there  might  not  be  a great  deal  in  the  argument  yon  are  using. 
Ultimately,  Mr.  Chairman,  1 suppose  the  answer  is,  I)oes  the  inter- 
national community  really  believe,  ns  I do,  that  if  you  do  nothing  in 
this  situation  you  do  run  a grave  risk  of  a race  war  which  would 
inflame  not  only  Africa,  but  certainly  there  is  the  risk  that  it  will 
undermine  the  very  nature  of  world  order? 

I haven’t  brought  in  the  question  of  the  cold  war,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
deliberately  didn’t  do  that. 

Mr.  Adair.  I was  about  to  introduce  that  into  the  conversation. 

Dr.  Rubin.  You  find  Julius  Nyerere  puls  it  in  his  usual  calm  and 
wise  way.  The  position  of  the  3CO  million  Africans,  Mr.  Chairman — 
let  mo  be  ns  objective  ns  possible  at  the  present  time — is  this:  They  are 
weak,  they  are  divided.  They  havo  God  knows  how  many  problems 
of  their  own.  But,  for  heaven’s  sake,  sir,  let.  us  not  for  a moment 
underestimate  the  emotional  power  of  the  commitment  of  these  300 
million  people  to  the  eradication  of  the  apartheid. 

A man  line  Julius  Nyerere,  a civilized  humanitarian,  doesn’t  go  to 
sleep  at  night  without  thinking  about  this  gross  insult,  ns  lie  regards 
it,  to  the  whole  future  of  the  African  people. 

Point  No.  2,  admittedly  at  the  present  time  these  African  states  are 
too  weak  to  do  anything  about  it  alone. 

Point  No.  3,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  cannot  do  it  alone,  they  are 
going  to  seek  assistance,  and  if  they  do  not  get  assistance  from  us, 
obviously  they  are  going  to  go  elsewhere,  and  the  elsewhere  means 
Soviet  Russia*  or  Communist  China.  I don’t  think  this  is  a matter 
that  one  needs  spend  a great  deal  of  time  arguing  about.  And  there 
is,  ns  I am  sure  members  of  the  committee  know,  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  both  Moscow  and  Peking  have  seen  in  this  situation  precisely  the 
kind  of  opportunities  they  want  for  trying  to  further  their  aims  and 
their  desires. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Doctor,  we  appreciated  your  being  with  us.  AVe  want 
to  give  the  other  witness  equal  time. 

Mr.  Culver,  have  you  a quest  ion  ? 

Mr.  Culver.  Just  one  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Doctor,  are  you  fully  persuaded  that  the  unilateral  imposition  of 
economic  sanctions  by  tho  U.S.  Government  would  servo  to  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen  the  racial  tensions  that  exist  in  South  Africa 
today? 

Dr.  Rubin.  I think  that  is  a very  important  question,  and  obviously 
it  is  a question  that  one  must  face  up  to.  This  whole  question  of  sanc- 
tions has  been  gone  into  verv  thoroughly.  There  was  a conference 
last  year  in  England.  United  Nat  ions,  as’ you  no  doubt  know,  set  up  a 
committectogointoit. 
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There  are  all  sorts  of  difficulties  about  sanctions,  particularly  in  a 
situation  where  we  believe  that  there  should  be  the  minimum  of  inter- 
ference with  private  enterprise,  with  investment,  and  so  on.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  one  gets  back  again  to  the  very  nature  of  the  situation, 
that  there  are  three  tilings  only  that  you  can  ao,  if  you  accent  the  fact, 
and  I maintain  the  evidence  on  this  cannot  be  challenged,  that  the 
South  African  Government  is  not  prepared  voluntarily  to  bring  about 
a change. 

There  are  three  things  that  can  be  done.  One  is  you  do  nothing. 
One  is  inactivity.  The  other  is  military  force.  And  the  third  is  eco- 
nomic sanctions'. 

It  seems  to  me  that  assuming  we  decide  it  is  unthinkable  we  should 
do  nothing,  the  only  thing  that  can  bo  tackled  is  economic  sanctions. 

I would  like  to  just  bring  out  one  other  point.  I do  believe  that  even 
if  it  were  indicated  to  the  government  of  Dr.  Voerwoerd  in  South 
Afi  ica,  that  a nation  like  the  United  States,  supported  by  the  other 
countries  of  the  Western  World,  was  seriously  considering  sanctions, 
that  that  in  itself  might  create  sufficient  pressure  in  the  country  to  bring 
about  this  dialog  that  I have  talked  about  between  the  whites  and  non- 
whites. 

Mr.  Culver.  How  about  a simple  “yes”  or  “no”  answer? 

Dr.  Kurin.  If  you  want  my  answer^  “yes.”  Because  I think  there 
is  no  alternative  short  of  allowing  a situation  to  continue  which  can 
give  rise  to  what  I have  described  as  something  that  might  be  the 
gmvest  race  war  in  history. 

Mr.  Culver.  Do  vou  think  action  for  action's  sake  is  alwavs  desir- 
able? 

Dr.  RuniN.  No,  I don’t,  no.  That  is  not  my  approach  at  all. 

Mr.  Culver.  But  vou  are  fully  satisfied,  yourself,  the  imposition  of 
economic  sanctions  by  the  U S.  Government  on  a unilateral  basis 
would  serve  to  weaken  rather  then  strengthen  racial  tensions? 

Dr.  Rubin.  I accept  entirely  what  tne  chairman  said,  action  that 
is  taken  should  be  taken  through  the  United  Nations.  I merely  dealt 
with  the  position  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Culver.  In  the  event  diplomatic  probing  makes  that  impos- 
sible? 

Dr.  Rubin.  If  it  were  impossible  fo  do  it  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Culver.  That  is  my  question. 

Dr.  Rubin.  I would  recommend  that  the  United  States  should  start 
exercising  economic  pressure,  that  it  could  take  the  form  of  with- 
drawing investment,  or  curbing  investment.  It  could  take  the  form 
of  controlling  trade.  In  other  words,  doing  things  that  would  indi- 
cate to  this  white  minority  in  South  Africa  that  the  continuance  of 
apartheid  will  hurt  them  economically.  This  is  something  that  hasn’t 
been  tried  yet. 

Mr.  Culver.  I have  no  further  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Adair.  Could  I just  comment,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Yes.  After  you  then,  Mr.  Morse  will  have  the  last 
question. 

Mr.  Adair.  I am  infringing  upon  his  time,  but  there  is  a comic  strip 
character,  that  says  sometimes  ungrammatically  “Let’s  you  and  him 
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fight.”  Would  that  be  your  position  in  tills  case,  in  the  case  Mr.  Cul- 
ver described  where  the  U.N.  doesn’t  move? 

Dr.  Rubin.  Oh,  no,  I am  not  thinking  of  it  in  those  terms  at  all,  Mr. 
Adair.  I am  thinking  of  it  with  a very  real  sense  of  deep  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  Adair.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Morse.  I have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you  very  much,  doctor. 

This  subcommittee  is  conducting  these  hearings  objectively,  and 
perhaps  the  best  proof  of  that  is  two  witnesses  today  who  I think  take 
exactly  opposite  viewpoints. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag,  of  New  York  University,  will  you  give  us  first, 
Doctor,  a little  bit  of  your  background  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ERNEST  VAN  DEN  HAAG,  ADJUNCT  PROFESSOR 
OF  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY,  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Yes,  sir.  I am  professor  of  social  philosophy 
at  New  York  University  and  I am  a lecturer  in  sociology  and  psy- 
chology at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  also  New  York. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  What  have  been  your  activities  in  regard  to  South 
Africa  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  I have  recently  visited  the  country  in  January. 
In  fact,  if  I may  say,  one  of  the  pleasures  I had  in  this  visit  was  to 
speak  with  Mr.  Alan  Paton,  a prominent  member  of  opposition,  and 
one  of  the  first  questions  I asked  Mr.  Paton  was  whether  he  is  free 
or  restricted  in  any  way  in  his  activities  in  South  Africa,  being  per- 
haps the  most  prominent  member  of  the  most  radical  opposition  to  the 
Government.  He  said2  no,  he  is  not  restricted.  I asked — I asked  Mr. 
Paton  also  whether  his  passport  has  been  withdrawn.  Mr.  Paton 
assured  me  that  he  had  not  applied  for  a passport,  therefore  it 
couldn’t  have  been  withdrawn.  He  informed  me  furthermore  he  had 
been  invited  to  Harvard  University  next  year,  I think,  to  give  some 
lectures  there,  and  I think  he  said  he  might  consider  going,  in  which 
case  he  will  apply  for  a passport.  But  he  assured  me  that  he  has 
not  been  restricted  either  within  the  country,  nor  has  any  request  on 
his  part  to  leave  the  country  been  denied,  since  he  has  not  applied  for 
any  passport. 

In  this  respect,  I am  sorry  to  note,  that  the  committee  has  just  been 
misinformed. 

Dr.  Rubin.  Alight  I interrupt  on  this,  Air.  Chairman? 

The  fact  is  that  Alan  Paton’s  passport  was  withdrawn  by  the  immi- 
gration authorities  when  he  landed  at  the  airport  in  Johannesburg  on 
nis  return  from  New  York  in  either  1060  or  1961,  and  he  is  at  the 
moment  without  a passport.  He  may  have  told  Professor  Van  den 
Haag  he  has  not  applied  for  a passport  since  that  time.  But  the  fact 
his  passport  was  taken  away  is  beyond  any  question  at  all. 

We  can  settle  this  perhaps  by  referring  the  matter  to  the  South 
African  members  here. 

Air.  O’Hara.  Well,  I think  the  subcommittee  would  like  to  get  away 
from  personalities. 
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Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  What  information  I gave  you  comes  from  Mr. 
Paton  who  I thought  would  be  an  authority  on  his  status. 

If  I may  now,  I would  like  to 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Proceed  with  your  statement,  please. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao  (continuing).  Refer  to  my  statement. 

I am  glad,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  follow  your  invitation,  and  make  avail- 
able to  you  what  information  I have  and  what  views  on  South  Africa 
I have  formed.  .My  views  and  my  information  are  based  on  reading 
and  research  and  on  a visit  to  South  Africa  in  January  1966.  During 
this  visit  I interviewed  numerous  South  Africans,  including  business- 
men, journalists,  professors  and  students,  as  well  as  leaders  of  the 
opposition.  Among  the  people  I interviewed  were  white  opposition 
leaders — such  as  Alan  Paton  and  Anthony  Delius — as  well  as  Bantu, 
colored  (mixed),  and  Indian  government  supporters  and  opposition 
leaders.  However,  I do  not  claim  to  speak  for  anyone  but  myself. 

I think  my  views  on  the  following  questions  may  be  of  interest 
to  you : 

1.  Is  South  African  domestic  policy  with  regard  to  its  various  popu- 
lation groups,  and  particularly  the  de  facto  and  legal  separation  of 
and  differentiation  among  them,  contrary  to  any  preexisting  inter- 
national norm,  custom,  or  agreement? 

2.  What  is  the  background,  the  purpose,  and  the  effect  of  the  present 
South  African  policy  compared  with  previous  and  with  alternative 
policies?  Does  it  impair  the  welfare  of  all  or  part  of  the  South 
African  population  ? 

3.  What  is  the  internal  political  situation  in  South  Africa? 

4.  What  is  tho  external  political  situation?  Do  South  African 
policies  constitute  a danger  to  peace?  What  are  American  interests 
and  policies  in  South  Africa,  and  what  policies  should  we  pursue? 

1.  Is  South  African  domestic  policy  with  regard  to  its  various 
population  groups  and  particularly  tlie  de  facto  and  legal  separa- 
tion of  and  differentiation  among  them  contrary  to  any  preexisting 
internal  ional  norm,  custom,  or  agreement  ? 

Essentially  the  present  policy  of  the  Nationalist  South  African 
Government  has  made  formal  (legalized)  the  policies  pursued  or 
allowed  informally  by  all  previous  South  African  governments, 
namely  separation  and'  differential  treatment  of  the  various  popula- 
tion groups.  The  location,  the  rights,  and  the  opportunities  of  in- 
dividuals may  differ  according  to  the  population  group  to  which  they 
belong.  This  has  always  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the  franchise 
and  to  jobs.  In  the  course  of  legalizing  this  state  of  matters  in  de- 
tail, the  present  government  has  introduced  it  also  into  some  situa- 
tions ana  circumstances  in  which  it  did  not  exist  before  the  present 
degree. 

Separation  of  racial,  ethnic,  or  cultural  groups  has  been  customary 
since  biblical  times,  and  is  not  contrary  to  any  established  interna- 
tional custom  or  law.  Indeed,  the  very  existence  of  nations  testifies 
to  it.  We  ourselves  have  discriminated  in  the  past  accordingly  and 
do  so  at  present^  both  in  fact  and  in  law.  Thus,  for  example,  Poles  or 
Italians  cannot  immigrate  to  these  shores  according  to  their  individual 
qualifications  only,  but  also  according  to  their  national  group  member- 
ship (I  presume  that  the  Italian  is  equal  to  the  Polish  quota,  accord- 
ing to  the  newly  passed  immigration  law).  If  the  Italian  quota  is 
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filled,  a less  qualified.  Englishman  will  be  permitted,  an  individually 
more  qualified  Italian  excluded,  singly  because  lie  is  an  Italian.  In 
short,  we  discriminate  in  terms  of  nationalities. 

Mr.  Morse.  Do  you  imply  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  a responsibility  to  the  nationals  of  another  government?  Does 
that  distinguish  between  the  two  situations? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Yes.  sir ; in  this  respect  it  does.  But  I will  point 
out  in  a moment,  if  you  will  permit  me,  that  we  follow  similar  policies 
with  our  own  nationals.  My  point  here  was  that  in  international  law, 
such  discriminations  have  not  only  been  allowed  but  have  been 
customary. 

Similar  immigration  policies  prevail  internationally:  people  arc 
allowed  or  excluded  not  just  individually,  but  also*  according  to 
(national)  group  memberships;  and  in  many  cases  once  allowed  to 
enter  the  country,  rights  such  as  the  right  to  own  enterprises,  do  busi- 
ness, own  real  estate,  or  pursue  occupations  and  employments  are 
dependent  on  ethnic  group  membership  or  nationality*  (This  is 
instanced  in  Liberia,  Algeria,  England,  France,  Cyprus,  and  so  forth.) 

# Our  policy  toward  Indians,  toward  Americans*  of  Japanese  extrac- 
tion during  the  Second  World  War,  and  in  other  occasions,  demon- 
strates that  we  have  made  ethnic  and  cultural  distinctions,  and 
located  or  relocated  ethnic  groups  accordingly,  when  we  thought  our- 
selves justified  in  doing  so.  All  nations,  when  the  occasion  arises, 
have  behaved  in  similar  fashion.  Poland,  for  instance,  expelled  peas- 
ants of  German  extraction  from  the  territory  it  now  occupies,  not  on 
the  basis  of  individual  disqualifications,  but  simply  because  they  were 
of  German  extraction. 

In  Africa,  outside  South  Africa,  ethnic  differences  did  not  always 
just  lead  to  separation,  but  in  some  cases  led  to  mutual,  in  others  to 
unilateral,  slaughter.  Thus  in  Burundi,  the  politically  powerful 
Watusi  Tribe  not  only  have  separated  themselves,  but  have  totally 
oppressed  the  85  percent  of  the  population  that  consists  of  Bahutu 
(another  tribe.)  Recently,  according  to  the  New  York  Times  (Mar. 
10, 1066,  p.  13),  “The  entire  political  leadership  of  the  Bahutu  people 
was  exterminated’’  without  any  judicial  proceedings.  Thera  is  con- 
siderable danger,  according  to*  tne  New  York  Times,  that  Burundi 
may  invade  the  neighboring  Bahutu  state  of  Rwanda,  which  had 
slaughtered  its  Watusi  before.  In  some  cases  the  attempts  to  inte- 
grate fairly  similar  ethnic  groups  resulted  in  an  exacerbated  hostility 
ending  in  expulsion  or  flight  (e.g.  among  Greeks  and  Turks;  or 
among  Jews  and  Arabs;  or  in  many  formerly  German  territories). 

At  the  present  time  this  occurs*  in  Iraq,*  where  the  Kurds  have 
(vainly)  complained  to  the  United  Nations. 

Neealess  to  say,  on  the  Indian  continent,  a separation  wisely  was 
undertaken,  leading  to  on  the  one  hand  Pakistan,  on  the  other  hand 
Hindustan.  That  separation  was  net  undertaken  without  bloodshed ; 
I understand  about  4 or  6 million  people  were  killed.  But  it  pro- 
bably reduced  the  bloodshed  that  would  have  occurred  had  there  been 
no  such  separation.  Indeed,  to  the  extent  to  which  the  two  major 
groups  are  not  separated,  there  still  are  riots  and  bloodshed  on  an 
ethnic  and  religious  basis.  A similar  situation  prevails  in  the  Sudan 
at  the  present  time. 
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Instances  of  an  arbitrary  dictatorship  depriving  all  or  some  of 
its  subjects  of  human  and*  political  rights  abound  also  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  in  Haiti  (on  which  I understand  no  hear- 
ings are  being  held).  I am  somewhat  puzzled  ns  to  why  interest  is 
directed  almost  exclusively  to  alleged  instances  of  oppression  and 
deprivation  of  nonwhites  by  whites,  and  not  to  actual  instances  of 
oppression  of  non  whites  by*  nonwhites  and  whites  by  whites.  Such 
oppression  very  often  has  an  ethnic  basis,  and  it  seems  both  frequent 
and  dangerous*.  But  in  nnv  case,  oppression  is  bad,  whether  or  not 
based  on  ethnic  differentiation,  and  whether  of,  or  by,  whites,  of,  or 
by,  Negroes.  I am  puzzled  by  the  selectivity  with  which  our  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  comparatively  isolated  instances  of  oppression  of 
nonwhites  by  whites  and  away  from  the  more  frequent  and  often 
more  cruel  oppression  of  nonwhites  by  other  nonwliites.  Perhaps 
this  committee  will  inquire  into  the  unacknowledged  racism  which 
bids  us  ignore  oppression  of  nonwhites  as  long  as  it  is  done  by 
non  whites! 

2.  What  is  the  background,  the  purpose,  and  the  effect  of  the  present 
South  African  policy  compared  with  previous  and  with  alternative 
policies?  Does  it  impair  the  welfare  of  all  or  part  of  the  South 
African  population? 

The  policy  of  South  African  governments  previous  to  the  National- 
ist government  had  been  de  facto  to  reserve  desirable  economic,  edu- 
cational, et  cetera,  advantages  to  whites  although  de  jure  nonwhites 
were  granted  equality.  Even  de  jure,  certain  disqualifications  existed. 
Thus,  the  franchise  was  never  extended  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  South  Africa. 

The  present  South  African  government  has  declared  it  its  policy 
to  separate  the  various  ethnic  groups  of  the  population  while  granting 
an  equal  if  separate  opportunity  for  cultural,  economic,  and  social 
development  to  all  of  them.  Thus,  previously  existing  de  facto  and  de 
jure  group  disqualifications  are  to  De  removed.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  this  is  the  actual  policy  of  the  government  and  not  a 
disguise  for  the  oppression  of  any  one  group.  Indeed  the  South 
African  Government  has  gone  far  on  the  road  to  implementation  of 
this  policy,  ns  I intend  to  show.  However  it  will  undoubtedly  take 
time  to  bring  nonwhite  South  Africans  anywhere  near  the  economic 
and  cultural  level  attained  by  the  whites.  To  me  it  seems  that  the 
present  policy  is  likelv  to  shorten  that  time,  compared  to  any  feasible 
alternative,  to  bring  the  nonwhites  forward  to  the  level  of  the  whites. 

The  Nationalist  government  has  spent  more  than  any  previous  gov- 
ernment on  the  education,  welfare  and  economy  of  the  various  non 
white  groups.  It  has  founded  universities  and  colleges  for  nonwhites, 
where  previously  none  existed.  To  be  sure  nonwhites  previously  were 
allowed  to  use  educational  facilities  in  common  with  whites*  But 
only  a very  negligible  number  was  able  to  do  so.  Under  the  present 
policy,  the  number  of  nonwhite  college  students  is  increasing  at  a 
fast  rate.  Ultimately  the  nonwhite  educational  institutions  will  be 
staffed  by  non  whites' too.  The  number  of  nonwhites  who  are  being 
educated* as  lawyers,  physicians,  etc.,  is  steadily  mounting.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  South  African  Government  that  each  ethnic  eom- 
munitv  should  be  enabled  to  create  its  own  educational  institutions 
and  ultimately  its  own  political,  cultural,  and  economic  leadership. 
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On  this  point,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to 
add  some  figures  whicfi  I have  with  me  here. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  Bantus,  the  nonwhites,  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  20,  ore  literate.  Fifty  percent  of  the  total  Bantu  population  is 
literate.  Eighty-three  percent  of  the  7-  to  14-vear-old  Bantus  are 
attending  school.  School  attendance  increased  by  800  percent  since 
1925,  anuby  100  percent  since  1953.  In  1048, 8 y2  million  rand  (a  rand 
is  $1.40)  were  spent  on  schools.  In  1963,  25  million  rand  were  so 
spent.  In  1952,  literacy  in  the  total  Bantu  population  was  less  than 
one-half  of  what  it  is  now.  It  has  increased  faster  than  anywhere 
else  in  Africa.  Let  me  add  to  this,  that  there  are — that  from  *1954  to 
1964,  Bantu  schools  increased  by  50  percent.  The  number  of  teachers 
in  these  schools  increased  from  21,000  to  32,000  (of  which  about  500 
are  white). 

I have  been  informed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  have  been  told  by 
a previous  witness  that  of  the  total  Bantu  population  only  8 percent 
attend  schools,  while  of  the  total  white  population,  21  percent  do  at- 
tend schools.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  want  to 
call  to  vour  attention,  this  is  an  incompetent  tvpe  of  comparison  sta- 
t isticalfy  speaking.  Even  if  the  figures  should  wj  correct,  the  percent- 
age of  the  population  that  attends  school  does  not  depend  only  on 
school  attendance  of  the  school  age  population  on  the  mge  structure 
of  the  population.  That  is,  the  percentage  of  the  total  Bantu  popu- 
lation attending  school  is  necessarily  lower  than  that  of  the  total  white 
population  attending  school,  if  the  Bantus  have  a higher  proportional 
below  school  age  children  than  the  whites  have.  They  do;  therefore, 
a competent  statistician  would  never  present  a percentage  of  the  total 
population  attending  school,  but  only  a percentage  of  the  school  age 
population,  or  otherwise  the  comparison  becomes  totally  irrelevant 
and  misleading.  The  figures  I have  given  you  are  the  figures  of  the 
Government  census.  Of  course  I cannot  invest  igate  beyond  the  census, 
but  I assume  the  figures  you  received  were  also  based  on  the  same  Gov- 
ernment census. 

I visited,  myself,  some  of  these  institutions  for  nonwhites  and  I 
spoke  with  leaders  of  the  nonwhite  communities,  members  of  boards 
of  trustees,  and  so  forth.  My  impression  is  that  these  institutions  bid 
fair  to  reach  a high  degree  of  academic  competence  and  that  they,  after 
having  been  looked  upon  askance  originally  by  leaders  of  the  commu- 
nities they  were  to  serve,  now  are  enthusiastically  supported  and  well 
attended.  In  fact  all  of  them  are  overcrowded. 

The  nationalist  government  also  favors  spatial  separation  of  the 
various  ethnic  groups.  For  instance,  in  Johannesburg  most  of  the 
nonwhite  inhabitants  have  been  relocated  from  their  slums  to  places 
such  as  Suwoto,  a suburb.  Housing  in  Suwoto  and  other  places  has 
been  built  bv  the  Government.  I have,  myself,  inspected  the  suburb 
consisting  o?  small  houses  with  gardens.  The  housing  is  considerably 
better  than  that  available  to  most  American  Negroes;  it  is  rented  to 
nonwhite  exclusively,  at  nominal  rents  between  5 and  9 rand— that  is 
about  $15  at  most  a month — less  than  $15.  There  are  also  houses  built 
by  the  wealthier  inhabitants  for  themselves.  Over  1 million  Bantus 
have  been  rehoused,  which  seems  to  be  an  enormous  number  for  10 
years.  I have  mvself  inspected  the  suburb  consisting  of  small  houses 
with  gardens.  Most  of  the  500,000  Bantu  population  of  Johannesburg 
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live  there.  The  place  consists  of  small  houses,  three  to  four  rooms, 
usually,  but  there  are  also  bigger  houses  built  privately,  each  with  a 
garden,  each  with  running  water,  and  so  on. 

Elementary  and  high  schools  seem  to  be  sufficient,  though  they  are 
overcrowded,  even  though  attendance  is  not  compulsory.  I visited 
some  of  these  schools  and  am  highly  impressed  with  the  teachers, 
principals,  and,  not  least,  the  students.  There  seems  to  be  a universal 
eagerness  to  learn  and  teach,  and  I could  only  wish  that  our  own 
teachers  and  students  were  half  as  enthusiastic.  May  I add  it  was 
a very  moving  experience  to  visit  theso  places.  Principals  complained 
about  teachei'S*  salaries  as  did  the  principals  of  white  schools  which 
I also  visited. 

The  suburb,  as  a whole,  though  relatively  welt  served  by  nonwhite 
hospitals,  physicians,  lawyers,  shops,  and  so*  forth,  still  lacks  amenities 
such  as  parks*  for  which  land  has  been  reserved  and  which  I was  assured 
would  be  created.  The  suburb  is  quite  new. 

In  Johannesburg  separate  means  of  transportation  are  used  for  the 
various  ethnic  groups.  However  this  is  not  uniform.  Thus  in  Dur- 
ban the  same  conveyances  aro  used  but  with  separate  seat  ing.  Where- 
as in  Capo  Town  mixed  seating  occurs  in  the  same  conveyances. 

Many  of  these  regulations  are  locally  made  and  enforced,  some  are 
national  in  scope,  «till  others  are  simply  customary.  I spent  some  time 
in  East  London  where  I found  by  all  odds  the  best  beach  reserved  for 
non  whites.  In  Durban  each  population  group  tends  to  utilize  the 
beach  nearest  to  its  habitation,  and  this  seems  also  to  be  the  case  in 
Capetown. 

Separation  is  also  carried  out  through  the  so-called  “Immorality 
Act*’  which  prohibits  marriage  and  sexual  intercourse  among  people 
of  different  color  or  race.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  prohibition  of 
intermarriage  simply  legalized  a do  facto  situation.  The  prohibition 
of  interracial  fomicatjon  on  the  other  hand  has  greatly  reduced,  if  not 
eliminated,  the  prostitution  and  exploitation  of  nonwhite  females 
which  were  previously  available  to  white  males.  The  “Immorality 
Act”  thus,  though  im'posing  some  discomfort  on  white  males,  tends 
to  be  protective  of  non  white  females.  I am  noting  this  even  though 
as  a matter  of  principle  I am  chary  of  any  government  regulation  of 
voluntary  association  and  disassociation,  sexual  or  otherwise. 

In  .pursuit  of  separation,  tho  South  African  Government  has  also 
legalized  the  reservation  of  a number  of  job  opportunities  in  white 
areas  to  whites.  It  has  zoned  areas  in  such  a way  that  in  those  re- 
served and  and  to  be  reserved  for  nonwhites,  nonwhites  will  be  able 
to  exercise  the  professions  of  law,  et  cetera,  whereas  in  white  areas 
these  professions  will  be  reserved  for  whites,  and  so  with  a number  of 
other  professions  and  occupations.  Similar  provisions  will  be  made 
for  managerial,  trade,  and  business  activities.  Ultimately  residential 
zoning  will  reserve  areas  for  whites  or  nonwhites,  and  in  the  areas  so 
reserved  those  groups  who  are  not  permitted  to  reside  there  will  be 
permitted  to  sojourn  only  in  tho  pursuit  of  occupational  interests  or 
by  special  permission. 

Although  the  legal  form  these  measures  are  taking  is  new,  thev 
formalize  a situation  that  has  de  facto  existed  before— with  this  dif- 
ference. In  the  past  areas  and  occupations  were  de  facto  reserved  for 
whites,  but  there  were  none  that  were  reserved  for  nonwhites;  now 
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there  are,  and  will  be,  areas  in  which  a whole  range  of  occupations 
is  reserved  for  nonwhites,  exclusively.  Thus  a nomvhite  attorney  will 
not  have  to  compete  with  a white  one;  nor  the  trader,  physician,  ac- 
countant or  skilled  worker.  For  the  time  being  at  least  such  com- 
petition would  bo  ruinous  for  nonwhites. 

What  has  happened  is  for  instance,  that  in  nomvhite  areas  the 
Indian  shopkeepers  who  usually  traded  for  the  Bantu,  have  not  been 
allowed  to  settle.  The  Government,  by  an  appropriate  financial 
institution  is  financing  Bantu  businessmen  to  undertake  the  trade 
previously  undertaken  by  Indians,  who,  according  to  rather  wide- 
spread impression,  exploited  the  Bantus. 

On  the  whole,  however,  since  the  nonwhites  in  the  past  have  Jiad 
much  less  opportunity  to  acquire  skills  and  education  than  the  whites, 
the  great  majority  is  still  confined  to  the  less  well-paying  jobs.  How- 
ever, present  educational  measures  of  the  Government  bid  fair  to 
change  this  situation,  as  fast  ns  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

I might  point  out  that  according  to  the  Government  census  the  aver- 
age income  of  Bantu  workers  in  manufacturing  is  about  $50  a month, 
that  is  about  $000  a year,  which  is  far  below  the  average  income  of 
white  workers  in  the  kune  occupations,  but  also  far  above  the  average 
income  of  nomvhite  workers  in  any  of  tho  African  areas  other  than 
South  Africa.  And  it  seems  to  me  the  appropriate  comparison  is  to 
be  made  not  so  much  between  whites  and  blacks  in  South  Africa,  but 
rather  between  blacks  in  South  Africa  and  blacks  outside  it.  That 
seems  to  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  comparison  that  the  South  African 
and  the  outside  South  African  natives  themselves  make,  because  we 
do  find  that  there  is  a constant  immigration  of  Xegroos  from  outside 
South  Africa  who  seem  to  be  attracted  to  South  Africa,  either  for 
economic  or  for  other  reasons. 

The  proportion  of  non  whites  in  the  more  skilled  occupations  and 
professions,  relative  to  the  total  nonwhite  population  in  South  Africa, 
does  not  seem  to  bo  less  than  it  is  in  tho  sovereign  nomvhite  countries 
of  Africa.  But  I expect  that  progress  will  in  this  respect  bo  faster 
in  South  Africa. 

Nonetheless  some  of  the  present  job  reservations  to  my  mind  are 
unnecessary  and  disadvantageous  to  nonwhites,  and  not  advantageous 
to  whites.  They  exist  de  jure  and  have  existed  de  facto  before  because 
of  tho  pressure  of  the  unions  of  skilled  white  workers.  These  unions, 
frequently  under  Communist  leadership,  particularly  in  the  gold 
mines,  but  also  elsewhere,  have  made  the  advancement  of  nonwhite 
workers  impossible.  I may  point  out  that  unions  in  this  country  have 
been  similarly  successful  in  obstructing  the  advancement  of  non- 
white  workers  in  many  skilled  occupations,  and  our  Government  has 
not  seriously  interfered.  In  this  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that  tho  major 
difference  between  the  South  African  and  tho  United  States  Govern- 
ments is  that  the  former  has  been  explicit  and  candid. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  strict  legal  separation  has 
led  to  some  hardships.  Xomvhites  in  a number  of  cities  nad  to  leave 
residences  where  they  had  long  lived.  The  same  is  true  of  whites, 
in  regions  zoned  for  nonwhites.  In  l>oth  cases,  expropriation  pro- 
ceeded by  eminent  domain  with  the  usual  judicial  safeguards.  (The 
judiciary  is  regarded  ns  fair  and  nonpolitical  by  all  those,  including 
opposition  leaders,  I had  occasion  to  speak  with.  I have  witnessed  - 
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judicial  proceedings,  and  had  the  same  impression  myself.)  In  the 
enforcement  of  these  new  regulations,  I feel  that  a numl>er  of  hard- 
ships occurred  that  might  have  been  avoided.  I would,  myself,  ques- 
tion whether  some  of  these  regulations,  particularly  those  in  Tape 
Province,  regulating  the  residence,  occupation,  etc.,  of  coloreds  (peo- 
ple of  mixed,  largely  Malayan  blood)  arc  justified.  This,  however, 
seems  to  me  an  internal  South  African  question,  and  I trust  that  the 
democratic  process  within  South  Africa  will,  in  time,  correct  errors. 

From  a purely  economic  viewpoint,  tho  absence  of  minimum  wage 
laws,  and  equal  pay  for  equal  work  regulations,  has  made  it  possible 
in  South  Africa  to  keep  a far  gieater  proportion  of  the  total  labor 
forco  employed  than  would  be  the  case  if  such  laws  and  regulations 
were  to  exist,  ns  thev  do  in  the  United  States.  Clearly  employe  is  will 
not  employ  less  able  or  less  skilled  people,  when  tliev  have  to  pav 
them  tho  same  wages  ns  they  do  to  the  more  able  and  more  skillful. 
This  is,  of  course,  a major  reason  why  unemployment  among  our  own 
minorities  tends  to  lie  greater  than* among  nonminorities.  And  in 
South  Africa  they  would  not  employ  nonwhites  at  tho  same  wages 
given  whites,  because  white  workers  would  insist  on  separate  facilities 
which  are  cost  Iv  to  employers.  Indeed,  one  reason  why  unemployment 
in  this  count ry'in  high  for  minorities  is  tho  presence  of  the  above  men- 
tioned regulations  vmich  are  alleged  to  be  made  in  their  interest. 

Despite  the  unfavorable  image  of  South  African  conditions,  eco- 
nomic and  otherwise,  as  they  affect  nonwhites,  which  has  been  created 
the  world  over  and  particularly  by  African  political  leaders,  there  is  n 
steady  influx  to  South  Africa  of  nonwhites  who  prefer  to  work  there 
feeling  that  the  income  they  can  obtain  is  superior  to  what  they  can 
obtain  at  home  under  their  own  native  leaders,  and  that  the  oppor- 
tunity and  security  afforded  by  South  African  regulations  is  superior 
to  what  they  can  Hope  for  at  homo.  Oppressive  and  totalitarian  coun- 
tries usually  guard  their  frontiers  to  prevent  tho  exodus  of  dissatisfied 
subjects.  Sfouth  Africa  guards  its  frontiers  to  control  the  entry  of  na- 
tives who  prefer  life  in  South  Africa— at  the  present  time  f am  in- 
formed nlxmt  830,000  Bantus  live  in  South  Africa  who  havo  entered 
the  country  illegally. 

The  separate  development  policy  of  the  present  South  African  Gov- 
ernment aims  ultimately  at  instituting  a number  of  “Bantustans.,> 
These  should  Income  reasonably  self-sufficient  nonwhite  regions  to  be 
governed  by  elected  nonwhite  governments.  The  non  white  inhabitants 
have  the  exclusive  voting  franchise,  and  the  appropriate  civil  rights 
for  political  activity.  The  Government  intends  to  provide  economic 
and  educational  institutions,  and,  at  least  initially,  to  provide  various 
other  forms  of  aid.  A number  of  institutions  have  been  founded  for 
the  purpose,  such  ns  banks  to  make  loans  to  nonwhite  businessmen  and 
industrialists, and  so  forth. 

T visited  the  first  of  these  region,  the  Tmnskei. 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  to  my  statement  that  at  the  present 
time  the  totality  of  areas  reserved  for  Bantus  is  larger  than  England 
and  Wales  together. 

The  Transkei  itself,  which  T visited,  and  which  has  already  gained  a 
great  measure  of  autonomy,  and  is  entirely  reserved  for  Bantus,  is 
bigger  than  Belgium. 
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I saw  native  villages  and  interviewed  leaders  of  the  elected  native 
government}  as  well  as  of  the  opposition,  and  finally  some  tribal  chiefs. 
My  impression  is  that  the  Government  is  seriously  and  honestly  pur- 
suing its  policy  of  separate  development. 

In  the  United  States,  “separate  but  equal”  has  historically  always 
been  a dead  letter.  Perhaps  it  could  have  been  implemented;  but  it 
never  was.  Moreover,  American  Negroes  never  had  a separate  cult  ura 
they  could  possibly  have  been  interested  in  preserving.  Their  native 
culture  had  been  destroyed,  as  well  as  their  native  language,  skills, 
religion,  family  organizations,  and  so  forth,  when  they  came  over  here 
as  slaves. 

In  this  respect  the  situation  in  South  Africa  differs  fundamentally. 
The  great  majority  of  South  African  nonwhites  are  memliers  of  tribal 
communities  with  their  own  language,  culture,  family  organization, 
religions,  rituals,  and  so  forth.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  Bantus 
livo  in  urban  areas.  Separate  development  will  permit  them  to  keep 
and  develop  their  own  culture — a fundamental  human  right.  Integra- 
tion in  South  Africa  would  mean  basically  what  it  has  meant  to  the 
American  Indian;  that  is,  a loss  of  tribal  language,  culture,  and  custom. 
It  is  nonetheless  advocated  by  a small  group  of  urbanized  and  detribal- 
ized  nonwhite  intellectuals,  who  have  lost  contact  with  and  interest  in 
their  native  tribal  cultures  and  would  prefer  membership  in  the  whito 
community.  This  small  group  is  encouraged  in  turn  by  an  equally 
small,  motley  group  of  white  icteologues,  who  wish  to  obliterate  all  cul- 
tural differentiation  associated  with  race  or  color.  Many  memliers  of 
this  small  white  group  favor  Marxist  differentiation  according  to 
class.  Many,  though  not  all,  are  Communists,  and  wish  to  achieve 
their  goals  by  violence. 

I do  not  generally  favor  laws  to  bring  about  either  association  or 
disassociation  of  different  groups.  I prefer  to  leave  this  to  the  indi- 
viduals concerned.  However,  when  there  are  vast  differences  of  cul- 
tures, ways  of  life,  family  organization,  and  attitude,  and  when  the 
groups  each  possess  viable  cultures  of  their  own,  measures  to  separate 
them  may  be  in  the  common  interest  to  preserve  native  cultures  and 
prevent  clashes.  I believe  that  the  Indian  trilies  would  have  survived 
under  far  happier  circumstances  than  they  find  themselves  in  now  had 
the  U.S.  Government  pursued  a policy  similar  to  the  one  now  pureued 
in  South  Africa. 

It  is  not  my  impression  that  integration  would  be  desirable,  or  that 
it  is  desired  by  the  great  majority  of  South  African  nonwhites.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  my  judgment  that  90  percent  of  South  African 
whites  would  leave  the*  country,  or  fight,  rather  than  allow  it  to  be 
dominated  by  the  nonwhite  majority,  or  to  bo  integrated  with  it. 
Even  if  integration  is  desirable,  which  in  the  South  African  circum- 
stances is  not  the  case,  I think  that  given  the  realities  I have  just 
mentioned,  any  attempt  to  bring  it  about  would  be  harshly  disadvan- 
tageous not  only  to  the  whites  but  a Vo  to  the  nonwhites  whose  prosper- 
ity for  the  time  being  depends  on  an  industry  that  they  would  not  Ik* 
capable  of  running  without  the  whites  that  run  it  now. 

South  Africa  is  the  major  industrial  country  in  Africa,  and  its 
industry  could  be  vastly  beneficial  to  the  African  continent  if  the 
rest  of*it  were  to  follow  more  stable  and  rational  policies  than  it 
does  at  this  point. 
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Let  me  now  briefly  summarize,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  views  and  ob- 
servations on  separate  development : 

(а)  Separation  de  facto  has  always  existed  in  South  Africa. 

(б)  It  now  has  been  legalized. 

(0)  Whereas  in  the  past  it  only  denied  opport  uni  ties  for  white  jobs 
to  nonwhites  in  white  areas,  it  now  opens  opportunities  to  non  whites 
in  nonwhite  areas  which  are  being  created  legally. 

(d)  In  the  white  areas,  the  de  facto  situation  of  the  nonwhites  has 
not  deteriorated  to  any  great  extent.  I am  informed,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  income  of  nonwhites  has  increased  in  the  last  4 years  by  an 
average  of  6%  percent  per  year. 

In  the  nonwhite  areas,  the  situation  of  the  nonwhites  is  likely  to 
improve  greatly. 

(e)  The  educational  situation  of  nonwhites  has  greatly  improved 
and  will  improve  further. 

(/)  Integration  in  South  Africa  seems  far  less  possible  or  advan- 
tageous for  either  group  than  separate  development. 

(<7)  The  separate  development  may  lend  to  sufficient  elevation  of 
nonwhite  educational  and  economic  welfare  to  make  slow  ultimate 
integration  feasible. 

( h ) I believe  present  policies  to  be  both  desirable  and  irreversible, 
nnd  any  attempt  at  radical  change  to  be  likely  to  bring  disaster. 

(1)  Finally,  basic  policies  must,  however,  be  distinguished  from 
the  variety  of  big  nnd  small  measures  taken  for  their  implementation. 
These  range  from  the  sensible  nnd  the  necessary  to  the  inept  nnd  un- 
necessary, and  even  cruel. 

Mr.  Alan  Baton,  an  author  of  worldwide  reputation  and  a well 
known  nnd  adamant  opponent  of  present  government  policy— lie 
forthrightly  descrilies  himself  ns  favoring  integration— described  this 
policy  to  me  as  “a  mixture  of  cruelty  and  idealism.”  I believe  we 
nave*  focused  exclusively  on  the  cruelty  which,  to  l>e  sure,  does  occur, 
although  at  its  worst-  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the  cruelty  of  black 
governments  against  their  own  subjects  or  that  of  Communist  govern- 
ments against  theirs.  We  have  disregarded  idealistic  intentions  nnd 
accomplishments,  ns  well  as  the  great  hoj>e  the  policy  offers  for  the 
future  of  all  races  in  South  Africa,  largely  because  it  differs  from  the 
policy,  which  under  very  different  circumstances  we  have  seen  fit  to 
apply  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I bog  your  indulgence  for  a few  more  minutes  and 
I shall  be  finished  with  my  statement. 

The  next  question  I want  to  briefly  discuss  is  the  internal  political 
situation  in  South  Africa. 

The  present  nationalist  government  came  into  power  by  a majority 
vote  of  the  franchised  population,  which  is  essentially  the  white  popu- 
lation of  about  3,300,000.  Incidentally,  while  I am  at  it,  I may  state 
according  to  census  figures  the  Bantu  population  is  11,045,000.  The 
colored  population,  1,050.000.  And  the  number  of  Indians  is  about 
half  a million. 

The  nonwhite  population  never  had  the  franchise  in  South  Africa, 
except  for  the  colored  (mixed)  of  Capo  Province,  whose  franchise  has 
Income  more  restricted  than  it  was,  and  with  the  exception  also  of  the 
Bantu,  just  mentioned  by  Dr.  Rubin  in  his  testimony. 
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Essentially,  the  present  government  1ms  left  the  political  rights  of 
the  white  population  unimpaired,  with  a few  exceptions  to  be  noted 
below.  As  a result,  there  is  ft  vigorous  opposition  press  including  all 
the  English  language  press  in  South  Africa.  There  is  no  noticeable 
censorship;  bookstores,  for  instance,  freely  sell  books  of  such  Ameri- 
can authors  as  James  Baldwin  and  others.  The  opposition  is  free  to 
and  does  engage  in  political  activity. 

I found  Mr.  Anton  Delius  quite  unimpeded  according  to  his  own 
statements,  and  so  did  I find  Mr.  Alan  Baton.  Mrs.  Suzman  has  not, 
as  far  as  I know,  complained  about  interference  with  her  political 
activities. 

Whereas  the  main  support-  of  the  Nationalist  (Government)  Party 
in  the  past  came  from  the  “Afrikaaner,”  who  speak  ‘‘Afrikaans’5  and 
are  largely  of  Dutch  descent,  the  main  support  of  the  United  Party 
came  from  the  English  language  minority.  This  numerically  most 
important  opposition  party  which  previously  had  been  the  Government 
party,  does  not  have  a program  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
Nationalist  Party.  Perhaps  as  a result  of  that,  a Progressive  Party 
split  off  from  it  and  has  one  representative  in  parliament,  Mrs.  Helen 
Suzman.  A Liberal  Party  headed  by  Alan  Baton  also  exists,  but  has 
obtained  no  parliamentary  representation.  And  seems  to  bo  largely 
a debating  society. 

Finally,  now,  a group  split  from  the  Government  Nationalist  Party 
feeling  that  its  policies  were  too  pronative.  This  is  the  Republican 
Party,  which  feels  that  tho  Government’s  policies  are  too  pronative. 
And  that,  above  all,  too  much  money  is  l>eing  spent  on  the  Bantus. 

My  impression  is  that  in  tho  election  forthcoming  at  the  end  of 
March,  tho  Nationalist  Party  will  gain  a sweeping  victory.  Whereas, 
previously  the  English  speaking,  and  the  Jewish  community,  largely 
voted  for  tho  opposition,  tho  government’s  policies,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  tho  external  pressures  against  South  Africa,  on  the  other,  are 
likely  to  unite  tho  voters  behind  the  leadership  of  the  Nationalist 
Party.  Though  undoubtedly  tho  United  Party  will  remain  well  rep- 
resented in  Parliament,  I doubt  that  Mi's.  Suzman  will  bo  reelected. 
In  a sense  this  is  regrettable  because,  I believe,  any  government  bene- 
fits by  effective  opposition.  Tho  American  policy  of  interference  in 
domestic  South  African  affairs  is  likely  to  have  contributed  to  the 
forthcoming  defeat  of  tho  opposition,  which  will  not  occur  because 
of  intimidation,  but  because  many  South  Africans  now  feel  that  to  be 
in  opposition  to  tho  present  Government  party,  is  as  it  were,  un- 
patriotic. We  have  created  this  feeling  by  statements  and  acts,  taking 
an  attitude  that  seems  hostile,  not  only  to  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment, but  to  South  Africa  itself. 

Although  the  democratic  freedoms  exist  in  South  Africa,  and  neither 
nonwhite  opposition  leaders  in  the  Transkei,  nor  white  opposition 
leaders  elsewhere  had  substantial  complaints  at  government  inter- 
ference with  their  political  activities,  there  are  laws  on  the  books 
which  could  be  abused  to  restrict  democratic  freedoms.  The  Govern- 
ment is  empowered  to  confine  people,  and  prevent  them  from  publish- 
ing, or  engaging  in  political  activities.  This  measure  can  be  taken 
without  triah  It  has  been  directed,  so  far,  against  persons  that  can 
be  reasonably  suspected  of  attempting  violent  subversion,  but  it  could 
easily  be  abused,  even  if  it  has  not  been.  Such  measures  are  explained 
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as  necessary  in  view  of  the  ostracism  and  external  pressure  to  which 
South  Africa  is  subjected.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  become 
unnecessary,  and  that  they  will  be  eliminated  as  South  Africa  is 
permitted  to  deal  with  its  domestic  problems  without  foreign  inter- 
ference. We  in  the  United  States  have  traditionally  claimed  this 
right  for  ourselves,  and  should  be  willing  to  grant  it  to  others.  None- 
theless, our  activity,  or  support  of  the  activity  of  others,  has  con- 
tributed to  threats  to  democracy  in  South  Africa. 

May  I call  the  attention  of  the  committee  in  this  connection  to  an 
article  that  appeals  in  the  New  Yorker  Magazine,  this  current  issue, 
dated  March  lit,  on  page  47.  The  story  deals  with  a visitation,  by  the 
security  police  to  Mr.  Anthony  Delius’  house.  If  you  will  read*  this 
article  you  will  see  that  Mr.  I)elius  is  clearly  hostile,  both  to  the  laws 
that  made  the  visit  possible,  and  to  the  visit  itself,  but  you  will  also 
see  that  although  he  and  his  wife  could  not  restrain  themselves  from 
acting  discourteously  to  the  polico  that  investigated  them  and  came 
to  their  house,  the  police  itself  was  entirely  courteous  and  behaved  in 
an  ent irely  correct  manner. 

I do  not  think  that  it  was  Mr.  Delius’  intention  to  convoy  this  im- 
pression, but  nonetheless  I think  that  is  the  impression  you  will  get 
from  reading  the  article. 

I come  now  to  the  final  question  I want  to  briefly  discuss,  dealing 
with  tho  external  political  situation. 

(4)  Do,  then,  South  Africa  policies  constitute  a danger  to  peace? 
What  are  American  interests  and  policies  in  South  Africa,  ana  what 
policies  should  we  pursue? 

South  African  policy  seems  to  be  very  clearly  one  of  nonaggression 
and  noninterference.  There  are  no  signs  of  aggressive  intentions. 
South  Africa  has  remained  neutral  in  tlie  dispute  between  England 
and  its  former  colony,  Rhodesia.  Unfortunately  wo  have  not. 

It  has  continued  trade  relations  with  both.  It  seems  ready  to  con- 
tinue trade  relations  with  America  on  a normal  basis.  Unlike* many  of 
tho  totalitarian  states  in  Africa,  it  has  not  received  foriegn  aid  from  us. 

Complaints  that  South  Africa’s  policies  somehow  constitute  a 
danger  to  international  peace  appears  to  originate  with  governments 
who  are  themselves  inclined  to  attack  South  Africa  and  represent  their 
inclination  to  do  so  ns  a danger  to  peace,  yet,  somehow  finds  South 
Africa  guilty  of  endangering  pence.  That* is  tho  prosjieetive  victim 
of  aggression  is  accused  of  causing  tho  violence  that  is  to  victimize 
it— and  thereupon  is  to  be  denied  arms  even  by  our  own  Government. 
In  effect,  they  complain  a Wit  their  own  intentions — not  nWit  South 
Africa's.  Tliey  justify  their  aggressive  inclination  by  declaring  their 
dissatisfaction  with  South  African  domestic  policies*  Not  being  able 
to,  or  willing,  to  take  the  risks  of  military  action  against  South  Africa 
themselves,  theso  governments  are  trying  to  push,  by  means  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States,  and  ot  her  governments  toward  mili- 
tary intervention.  I may  point  out  tho  United  Nations  itself,  is  not 
a body  that  can  intervene  in  any  State.  Whatever  intention  is  under- 
taken by  tho  United  Nations  fs  in  effect  intervention  by  the  nations 
constituting  it,  largely,  tho  United  States,  os  it  has  been  in  the  Council. 

These  activities  indeed  constitute  a danger  to  peace,  but  this  danger 
is  best  minimized  bv  assuring  the  governments  in  question  that  the 
United  States  will  iii  no  way  support  any  form  of  military  interven- 
tion in  South  Africa;  and  further  by  persuading  them  to  cfovoto  their 
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energies  to  the  improvement  of  their  own  domestic  policies  which 
oppress  their  inhabitants  whether  by  disorder,  corruption,  instability, 
ana  incompetence,  or  by  intention,  far  more  than  the  South  African 
Government,  at  worst, could  conceivably  oppress  the  nonwhite  inhabit- 
ants of  South  Africa. 

Our  traditional  foreign  policy  has  been  to  oppose  aggression  any- 
where, and  to  allow  each  nation  to  govern  its  own  territory  even  when 
wo  did  not  approve  of  governmental  policies,  provided  it  did  not 
threaten  its  neighbors  or  the  international  community.  > It  seems  clear 
to  mo  that  it  would  be  in  our  interest  to  pursue  this  policy  with  regard 
to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  Specifically,  I would  urge  that  we 
do  not  try  to  impose  policies  that  wo  have  decided  to  follow’  in  our 
own  territory  with  regard  to  nonwhites,  in  a totally  diiTerent  situation 
and  under  circumstances  in  which  we  have  no  rfght  to  impose  any- 
thing, and  in  which  any  action  that  we  might  take  would  not  only 
be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  local  population,  but  also  to  our 
own.  Wo* should  racognize  in  South  Africa  a force  for  stability  on 
that  troubled  continent;  a source  of  industrial  development  foi*  it; 
practically  the  only  stable  democratic  country  on  it,  and  a potential 
ally  against  Communist  subervision  anywhere.' 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Doctor,  for  purposes  of  identification,  you  were  a 
witness,  were  you  not,  for  South  Africa  in  the  hearing  before  the 
International  Court? 

Dr.  Van  df.n  IIaao.  Yes,  sir;  but  I would  liko  to  point  out  that  that 
was  beforo  I visited  South  Africa,  and  that  I testified  on  purely 
theoretical  issues,  obviously,  since  I had  no  knowledge  of  anything  in 
South  Africa.  * ' 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman^  I would  ask  as  a courtesy  I 
bo  oxempted  from  answering  any  questions  about  these  proceedings 
since  the  proceedings  have  not  been  concluded,  and  are  sub  indice,  and 
I would  not  want  to  appear 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Xo,  tlint  would  be  highly  improper  for  me  to  ask  you 
anything  about  the  proceedings,  themselves.  The  Court  has  not  yet 
ruled. 

I believe  you  also  are  a director  of  the  Ameriean-African  Affairs 
Association,  Inc.,  are  yon  not  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao*  I think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Beg  pardon  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  I think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  O’ITara.  How  old  is  that  organization  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  To  be  frank,  I have  never,  so  far,  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  I am  not  altogether  sure  when 
it  has  l>een  founded.  Its  activities  so  far  have  consisted  of  reprinting 
a numlier  of  essays  and  statements,  and  I am  not  frankly  too  well  in- 
formed about  what  it  is  doing.  I am  not  saying  this  to  in  any  wav 
detach  myself  from  it.  I am  just  not  able  to  give  you  much  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Did  you  pick  up  the  hills  when  you  went  to  South 
Africa  last  January  ? * 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  Xo,  I went  at  the  invitation  of  the  South 
African  Government,  and  the*  South  African  Government,  naturally, 
picked  up  the  bills. 
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May  I point  out,  though,  that  I went  with  the  clear  stipulation  that 
I would  be  free  to  see  anyone,  anywhere,  that  was  willing  to  see  me, 
and  I spent,  I guess,  three-quarters  of  my  time  seeing  members  and 
leaders  of  the  opposition  and  I may  say  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment in  no  way  interfered  at  all  with  any  of  my  activities. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Then  you  came  back  to  our  shores  with  substantially 
the  same  ideas  that  you  had  when  you  left,  did  you  not? 

Dr.  Van  drx  Haag.  No,  I woulcl  sav  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  you 
know,  on  theoretical  grounds  I would  be  willing  to  say  that  under 
certain  circumstances  separation  is  useful.  Before  I went  to  South 
Africa,  however,  I was  under  the  impression  that  separation  had  been 
used  there  to  disguise  oppression,  ns  it  had  been  used  for  many  years 
in  our  own  South.  It  was  my  visit  to  South  Africa  that  convinced 
me  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Doctor,  I received  a report  that  a Pitney-Bowes  meter 
is  used  bv  the  American- African  Adairs  Association  in  tho  oflice 
in  Now  York;  is  that  right? 

Dr.  Van  drx  Haag.  I greatly  doubt  it,  but  I have  no  information 
whatsoever.  If  that  is  the  case,  as  a director  of  that  organization,  I 
would  object.  Furthermore,  I have  not,  as  a director  of  that  organi- 
zation, been  informed  of  this,  and  knowing  the  persons  in  charge  I 
would  find  it  most  unlikely  that  this  would  have  happened  without 
informing  the  board  of  directors.  They  have  been  very  scrupulous 
in  writing  letters  nbout  everything  they  do.  I have  been  fairly  un- 
scrupulous in  not  following  this  very  carefully,  but  this  I would  havo 
noticed. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Well,  is  it  true  that  the  American-African  Affairs 
Association,  Inc.,  supplies  mailing  lists  to  the  Oflice  of  Rhodesian 
Affaire? 

Dr.  Van  den  Ha  ao.  I really  couldn’t  tell  you.  I don’t  know. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  What  information 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  I would  not,  incidentally,  were  this  matter  to 
come  before  me,  ns  a director,  as  it  has  not,  and  would  I have  before 
mo  a letter  of  this  Rhodesian  agency  asking  whether  such  mailing 
lists  would  be  made  available,  I would  certainly  vote  for  their  being 
made  available. 

I should  also  vote  for  such  mailing  lists  being  made  available  to 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  should  he  be  interested.  I would  make 
them  available  to  anyone  interested. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  You  say  if  it  were  brought  to  your  attention  as  a 
director  you  would  vote  to  furnish  them  these  mailing  lists? 

Dr.  Van  dkn  Haag.  Right. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Is  this  organization  registered  under  the  Foreign 
Agents’  Registration  Act? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  I certainly  don’t  think  so.  And  I don’t  think 
that  making  mailing  lists  available  to  a foreign  embassy,  or  a domestic 
agency,  would  compel  such  registration.  I am  sure  that  the  associa- 
tion has  legal  counsel,  and  hns  inquired  nbout  the  matter. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  W ell,  as  a director,  can  you  furnish  me  the  name  of 
the  legal  counsel? 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  No,  sir:  I don’t  have  that  with  me.  I am  sorry. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  How  many  members  of  this  association  do  you  know? 
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Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Well,  I know  perhaps  I guess  half  a dozen.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  members  we  nave,  franldy. 

Mr,  O’Hara.  Who  is  the  treasurer? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  I am  terribly  sorry,  but  I am  not  able  to  toll 
you. 

May  I add,  Mr.  Chairman.  I am  a member  of  a variety  of  organiza- 
dons  and  boards.  I am  a fellow  of  the  American  Sociological  As- 
sociation, a fellow  of  the  Royal  Economics  Society,  numerous  other 
associations,  and  if  you  were  to  ask  me  who  the  treasurer  is,  or  who 
the  chairman  is,  who  is  getting  the  mailing  lists,  I would  be,  I am 
afraid,  unable  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Are  any  of  those  organizations  furnishing  mailing 
lists  to  the  Rhodesian  people  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  I do  not  know,  but  I think  if  the  Rhodesians 
were  to  apply,  I certainly  would  vote  for  furnishing  them  these  mail- 
ing lists  indeed.  I believe  the  Rhodesians,  and  anyono  else,  if  they 
have  something  to  say,  and  wish  to  address  it  to  members  of  any  as- 
sociation of  which  I am  a member  or  director,  I would  certainly  be 
willing  to  let  them  do  so. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  And  despite  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Government  has 
joined  in  invoking  sanctions  against  Rhodesia? 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  I oppose  these  sanctions,  and  I think  it  is  my 
right  as  a citizen  of  the  united  States  to  so  oppose  them,  and  to  try 
to  persuade  my  fellow  citizens  to  oppose  them  with  me.  The  con- 
flict between  Rhodesia  and  its  former  master,  England,  is  a conflict 
between  England  and  one  of  its  ex-colonics,  whicn  I think  is  of  no 
interest  at  all  to  the  United  States.  As  far  as  I know,  Rhodesia  has 
committed  no  hostile  acts  to  the  United  States  whatsoever,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  favor  a policy  hostile  to  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Is  this  association  receiving  any  funds  from  organiza- 
tions that  are  fighting  American  labor? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  I wouldn’t  know,  sir;  but  what  organizations, 
may  I ask,  do  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Do  you  know  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  T don’t  know,  either.  I don’t  know  what  or- 
ganizations are  fighting  American  labor. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I call  attention  to  vour  statement  on  page  14:  “From 
a purely  economic  viewpoint,  the  absence  of  minimum  wage  laws,  and 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  regulations,  have  made  it  possible  in  South 
Africa  to  keep  a far  greater  proportion  of  the  total  labor  force  em- 
ployed.” 

This  implies  that  you  are  against  the  minimum  wage  laws,  are  you 
not? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Yes,  sir;  I am. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  You  are?  Are  you  opposed  to  equal  pay  for  equal 
work? 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  Yes,  sir;  I am. 

May  I add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this  opposition  I am  joined  by 
practically  all  American  economists  I am  acquainted  with,  and  I may 
quote  or  name  a few.  Iam  joined  by  Professor  St  igler 

Mr.  O’Hara.  That  isn’t  necessary.  I want  to  know  what  you  think. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Oh,  I certainly,  as  I indicated,  am  quite  opposed 
to  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  I am  quite  opposed  to  minimum  wage 
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legislation,  as  are  practically  all  economists,  because  they  are  disad- 
vantageous to  the  people  that  aro  supposed  to  benefit  from  them. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Were  you  employed  by  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment to  testify  at  the  Cfourt  of  International  Justice  as  an  expert  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Oh,  no;  I am  not  employed.  I was  asked. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Did  you  pay  your  own  expenses  there  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  ITaao.  No,  no;  my  expenses  were  paid,  but  I would  not 
call  this  an  employment  relation.* 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Were  there  any  fees  paid  1 

Dr.  Van  df.n  ITaao.  I got  a fee  of  $100  per  day,  but  I still  would 
not  coll  it  an  employment  relation.  I am  testifying  in  Federal  court 
next  week,  and  I will  get  a fee  from  the  TT.S.  Attorney’s  Office,  and  my 
expenses  would  l>e  paid,  but  I would  not  regard  myself  os  an  employee 
of  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  Office.  My  relationship  to  the  lawyers  acting 
for  the  South  African  Government  was  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  for 
tho  lawyers  acting  for  the  U.S.  Government  in  this  case,  that  is.  as  an 
independent  expert.  I am  called  to  give  my  views,  as  I am  giving 
them  before  this  committee,  which  T hope  will  pay  my  fees,  without 
employing  me,  and  that  does  not,  it  seems  to  me,  commit  me,  as  you 
must  have  noticed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  share  the  views  of  tho  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Yes;  I can  assure  you  your  expenses  here  will  be  paid. 

Dr.  Van  den  ITaao.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  O’TIara.  We  treat  all*  witnesses  alike.  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Adair.  Doctor,  you  spoke  early  in  your  statement  about — you 
gave  us  some  statistics  about  education,  which  I thought  were  very 
helpful.  Now,  a question  which  wo  have  tried  to  exploit)  previously 
is  as  to  tho  quality  of  tho  education  which  I suppose  cannot  bo  sta- 
tistically demonstrated. 

Would  you  address  yourself  briefly  to  that,  as  to  the  comparative 
qualities  of  tho  education  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Yes,  sir.  When  I was  in  South  Africa,  most 
schools  wero  closed,  it  was  the  vacation  period,  summer  there  is  in 
January,  that  is  when  I was  there,  so  I was  able  to  attend  fewer  than 
I would  have  liked. 

About  the  schools  that  I did  attend,  and  let  me  point  out  mv  visits 
were  improvised,  they  were  not  staged  or  organized  by  tho  Govern- 
ment. I merely  said]  while  riding  in  a car,  this  is  a school,  let  us  see 
whether  we  can  visit  it,  and  then  I would  speak  with  the  principal, 
who  would  take  mo  to  any  class  I designated. 

The  most  lasting  impression  I had,  which  let  me  assure  you  once 
moro  was  a moving  one,  occurred  while  I was  in  a class  of,  I would 
say,  about  fifty  0-ycar-old  ones.  It  was — and  I have  never  seen  this 
in* an  American  school,  and  I have  visited  many  American  schools— 
hanging  on  the  lips  of  the  teacher.  They  were  getting  an  English 
lesson.  The  teacher  would  say  to  them  “What  is  this,”  and  they 
would  raise  their  hands  and  say  “This  is  a lx>ok,”  and  then  the  whole 
class  would  repeat  “This  is  a !>ook,”  and  the  teacher  would  explain 
the  grammar,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

There  was  no  noise,  no  whisj>ering,  the  teacher  seemed  to  teach  with 
great  enthusiasm.  I was  very  impressed  by  this.  I have  not  had  a 
chance,  because  they  were  closed  at  that  time,  to  visit — which  I would 
have  liked  to  do — institutions  of  higher  education.  Hut  I have  the 
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impression  that  from  speaking  with  the  trustees,  that  the  quality  will 
bo  nighj  and  the  reason  for  this  is  this,  that  the  professors  teaching 
there  will  have  their  degrees  from  the  South  African  universities,  and 
they  will  be  people  that  have  been  entitled  to  teach  in  the  South 
African  white  universities. 

Now,  this  right  to  teach  in  the  South  African  white  universities  is 
not  given  lightly.  It  is  far  easier  to  become  a professor  here  than 
it  is  to  become  a professor  there.  They  follow  the  English,  and  con- 
tinental system  there.  Ultimately,  these  native  universities  will  give 
their  own’  degrees,  and  will  probably  be  staffed  by  their  own  people. 
But  for  the  tune  being  the  type  of  people  which  staff  them  are  simply 
controlled  by  the  South  African  universities,  and  these  universities, 
I may  add,  are  mostly  staffed  bv  people  who  are  in  opposition  to  the 
Government.  It.  depends  a little  bit — the  English-speaking  universi- 
ties tend  to  bo  in  opposition  to  the  Government.  The  African -speak- 
ing universities  are  more  friendly  to  the  Government. 

At  Cape  Town,  for  instance,  about  00  ]>ercent  of  the  professors  there 
are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  present  Government  policies.  I would 
think  the  quality  is  likely  to  be  high,  perhaps  too  high. 

Mr.  Adair.  5Tow,  with  Dr.  Rubin,  and  with  almost  every  other 
witness  that  has  been  before  us,  we  have  explored  the  opinion  ns  to 
the  likelihood,  some  placo  down  tho  read,  of  armed  conflict  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  You  have  addressed  yourself  to  that  subject  in 
your  statement,  and  thought  that  this  is  a tl’ireat  exterior  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  ^outh  Africa,  rather  than  interior.  Would  you  enlarge  just  a 
little  upon  that  ? Suppose  that  tiro  practice  or  tho  policy  of  apartheid 
at  this  time  is  continued,  would  you  see  some  place  down  the  road 
armed  conflict  in  this  part  of  the  world  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  Well,  let  me,  with  your  permission,  divide  my 
answer  into  two  parts. 

As  far  as  my  own  experience  js  concerned,  I have  found  those 
native  South  Africans  I spoke  with  far  more  friendly  than  I had 
found  most  of  our  Xegro  citizens  to  a white  person  in  this  country. 
They  are  hospitable,  they  are  friendly,  they  are  pleasant.  I am  not 
speaking  of  the  personnel  one  meets  in  hotels,  professionally  friendly, 
but  people  who  I saw  in  villages,  houses  I visited,  and  so  on,  always 
by  my  choice. 

I furthermore  like  to  walk,  and  so  I walked  at  considerable  length 
in  the  evening,  and  at  night,  in  Johannesburg.  I did  this  originally 
with  some  fear  because,  well,  I wouldn’t  want  to  walk  at  night  in 
Harlem,  in  New  York,  frankly.  I was  assured  there  was  no  danger. 
On  that  assurance  I did  take  iny  walks,  and  I did  certainly  not  nnd 
that  there  was  any  danger  to  myself. 

Now,  I do  wish’  to  make  clear  this  is  a small  example,  and  maybe 
far  too  small.  It  may  bo  different  elsewhere,  or  at  different  times. 

I do  not  think  one  should  rely  too  much  on  such  superficial  impression, 
but  this  is  my  impression  for  what  it  is  worth. 

In  the  long  run,  more  theoretically  speaking,  I believe  that  the 
native  South  Africans  are  economically  considerably  better  off,  and 
educationally,  and  in  terms  of  welfare  ’services,  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  considered  policy  of  the 
Government  to  constantly  increase  the  expenditures  on  these  measures. 
It  seems  to  me  very  likely  that  the  creation  of  independent  enclaves, 
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in  which  they  are  going  to  have  self-government,  in  which  they  can 
vote,  but  whites  cannot,  Hnd  from  which  whites  will  practically  be 
excluded,  and  so  on,  it  is  likely  tp  make  for  far  more  peaceful,  rational 
relations  than  have  existed  heretofore.  I do  not  know  of  any  major 
attempts  at  violence  in  the  last  few  years.  < 

Mr.  Adair.  My  final  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

From  something  in  your  statement  I gathered  that  you  thought 
that  tho  practice  of  apartheid  would  in  the  courso  of  development 
pass  away  within  tho  next  few  years.  Did  I correctly  understand 
you? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  No,  sir;  but  I was  a little  equivocal,  not  as  clear 
as  T should  have  been. 

Right  now  l think  the  practice  of  apartheid  or  separate  develop- 
ment is  going  to  increase.  There  is  a further  separation,  and  the 
separation  will  be  more  strict.  But  my  own  view,  not  shared,  inci- 
dentally, by  South  African  politicians,*  is  that  as  the  Bantustans,  ns 
they  are  called,  will  become  powerful,  they  will  have  enough  force 
to  compel — if  they  so  wish— integration)  and  that  that  integration 
will  no  longer  be  spurned  as  much  by  whites  as  it  is  now,  because  the 
people  who  then  would  want  integration  would  not  be  people  so  great- 
ly different  in  their  level  of  living,  in  their  education,  in  their  be- 
havior, and  so  on,  as  they  are  now.  So  that  60  years  from  now,  it 
seems  to  me,  there  may  lie  a chance  for  such  an  integration,  if  it  is 
desired. 

Mr.  Adair.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Culver.  Thank  you,  Sir.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag,  where  did  you  receive  your  Ph.  D.? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  New  York  University. 

Sir.  Culver.  What  is  an  adjunct  professor  of  social  philosophy? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Adjunct  means  he  i9  not  there  lull  time. 

Mr.  Culver.  I see. 

How  long  have  you  been  on  the  faculty  ? 

Dr. Van  den  Haao.  I have  been  there  something  like  16  years. 

Mr.  Culver.  What  is  tho  nature  of  your  course  load,  at  the  present 
time?  Do  you  teach  a course? 

Dr.  Van  der  Haao.  Yes,  I do,  indeed.  I teach  courses  in  social 
philosophy.  That  depends  on  how  much  time,  what  the  university 
wants,  and  what  I want. 

Mr.  Culver.  Are  you  paid  on  tho  basis  of  the  number  of  classes  you 
teach? 

Dr.  Van  der  Haao.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Culver.  Do  you  consider  that  employment? 

Dr.  Van  der  Haao.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Culver.  I am  rather  intrigued  by  your  definition  of  employ- 
ment. You  suggested  you  received  $100  a day  to  testify  on  behalf 
of  tho  South  African  Government.  Do  you  consider  that  employ- 
ment? 

Dr.VAN  der  Haao.  I do  not.  I also  may  point  out  this  involves  a 
considerable  financial  sacrifice  for  me. 

Mr.  Culver.  That  doesn’t  go  to  the  question  of  employment,  how 
you  characterize  income. 
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Dr,  Van  der  Haao.  I think  hiring  an  independent  export  for  a 
particular  task,  as  hiring  a lawyer,  or  hiring  a physician,  does  not  con- 
stitute employment.  And  it  is  not  so  generally  considered. 

Mr,  Culver.  Do  you  pay  income  tax  on  those  $100  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Yes,  Ido. 

Mr.  Culver.  Why  do  you  do  that  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  I pay  income  tax  also,  since  I am  in  private  prac- 
tice, if  one  of  my  patients  comes  to  see  and  pays  me,  but  he  doesn’t  em- 
ploy me. 

Mr.  Culver.  What  if  the  South  African  Government  comes  to  you 
and  asks  you  to  testify  for  3 days.  You  submit  a bill  and  they  don’t 
pay  it.  AVhat  would  you  do  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  ITaao*.  I would  be  out  of  luck. 

Mr.  Culver.  You  would  consider  legal  action  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  I would. 

Mr.  Culver.  On  what  basis?  Breach  of  employment  contract. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  On  the  basis  of  services  rendered. 

I would  like  to  ask  the  lawyer  what  the  basis  is  for  serving. 

Mr.  Culver.  I think  that  is  what  he  might  suggest  represents  the 
basis  of  vour  suit. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  I am  not  a lawyer  and  I am  willing  to  accept 
your  suggest  ion. 

Mr.  Culver.  Would  you  pay  income  tax  on  the  $100  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  I would  on  any  income  received,  whether  for 
employment  or  services  rendered. 

Mr.  Culver.  Doctor,  may  we  have  short  answers,  unless  I inhibit 
your  response. 

How  long  were  you  in  Africa? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Three  and  a half  weeks. 

Mr.  Culver.  How  long? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Tliree  and  one-half  weeks. 

Mr.  Culver.  Does  that  constitute  your  full  and  complete  exposure 
to  the  African  Continent  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  No,  not  to  the  continent.  I have  gone  to  the 
Congo  and  other  places  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Culver.  Would  you  for  the  purposes  of  the  record  state  when 
those  were  and  how  long  a duration  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  That  is  going  to  make  greater  demand  on  my 
memory  than  I can  fulfill.  That  was  during  the  trouble  in  Katanga 
some  years  ago.  I don’t  remember  how  long  ago  that  is,  frankly,  3 or 
4 years  ago  perhaps. 

’Mr.  Culver.  Did  you  visit  Angola  at  that  time? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  No,  but  I visited  Mozambique  on  this  (present) 
occasion,  incidentally,  for  2 days. 

Mr.  Culver.  Do  you  make  a practice  of  lending  your  name  to  orga- 
nizations when  you  know  so  little  about  their  policies  and  their  philoso- 
phies ns  you  apparently  do  with  your  present  association  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao*  Sir,  I do  know  a great  deal  about  the  ideas  of 
the  association  to  which  you  refer.  T haven’t  lately  had  time  to  follow 
all  their  policies,  and  T flo  normally,  with  pleasure,  lend  my  name  to 
organizations,  the  basic  purpose  of  which  is  identical  with  my  own. 
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Mr.  Culver.  Would  you,  for  the  purposes  of  the  record,  submit  what 
you  understand  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  organization  to  be? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Yes,  sir,  I think  that  the  policy  and  purpose  of 
the  organization  is  to 

Mr.  Culver.  For  the  record,  if  you  would — just  for  the  record.  If 
you  would  be  kind  enough  to  have  that  submitted  to  the  record. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  You  would  want  that  in  writing? 

Mr.  Culver.  Yes,  I would  appreciate  that. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Yes. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

American-African  Affairs  Association,  Ino., 

550  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  A\Y. 

Cochairmen:  William  A.  Rusher  and  Dr.  Max  Yergan ; Treasurer : Robert  R. 

Richardson,  and  Secretory:  Theodore  Lit 

Prospectus 

Starting  in  the  early  1930's— and  for  a generation  thereafter — American  un- 
derstanding of  China  was  pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations.  Because  there  was  no  real  competition,  the  IPR  and  its  intellectual 
leadership  became  the  only  available  group  of  American  “experts”  on  Chinese 
affairs.  Their  expertise  permeated  the  thinking  of  the  American  intellectual 
community  and  helped  to  shape  American  foreigu  policy.  The  disastrous  results 
of  this  situation — fostered  by  a near-total  absence  of  opposition — are  all  too  well 
known.  Fallacious  interpretations  of  events  in  mainland  China  were  an  im- 
portant factor  in  making  possible  the  Communist  takeover. 

A similar  situation  exists  today  in  regard  to  Africa — another  “sleeping  giant.” 
The  field  Is  largely  in  the  hands  of  semiprofessional  “liberals.”  Through  vari- 
ous “scholarly”  publications  and  organizations — such  as  the  American  Commit- 
tee on  Africa — they  repeat  the  same  Intellectual  blunders  In  regard  to  develop- 
ments in  Africa  as  did  the  IPR  In  regard  to  developments  In  China:  emotional- 
ism, naivete,  wishful  thinking,  and  a Pavlovian  'iiberal”  view  of  history. 
Through  a default  In  the  exposition  of  differing  points  of  view,  another  Intel- 
lectual and  political  vacuum  is  being  created  which  is  capable  of  doing  as  much 
damage  ns  was  done  by  the  IPR. 

In  an  effort  to  fill  this  vacuum  in  some  measure,  the  American-African  Affairs 
Association  has  been  organized.  What  follows  Is  a brief  outline  of  the  Indi- 
viduals involved,  the  purposes  of  the  association,  its  preliminary  plans,  and  the 
estimated  budgetary  requirements  to  enable  the  association  to  carry  out  its 
work  during  the  next  12  months. 

The  Officers,  Directors,  and  Members 

Cochairmen : William  A.  Rusher  and  Dr.  Max  Yergon. 

Treasurer:  Robert  R.  Richardson. 

Secretary:  Theodore  Lit. 


DIRECTORS  (INCLUDING  TFIE  ABOVE) 

Lawrence  Fertig  George  S.  Schuyler 

lion.  Loy  W.  Henderson  Prof.  Krnest  van  den  Haag 

Dr.  Thomas  Molnar  Leon  Weil 

Prof.  Charles  E.  Rice 
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MEMBERS  (INCLUDING  THE  ABOVE) 


Prof.  James  D.  Atkinson 
Prof.  Patrick  M.  Boaruiau 
Prof.  Anthony  T.  Bouscarcn 
L.  Brent  Bozell 
Jameson  G.  Cnmpaigne 
John  Chamberlain 
Dr.  Philip  51.  Crane 
Ralph  de  Toledo  no 
John  Dos  Passos 
Donald  5f.  Dozer 
Dr.  Stephen  Enke 
Clifford  Forster 
William  J.  Gill 
Prof.  Jerzy  Hauptmann 
Henry  Hazlitt 
Dr.  Walter  Darnell  Jacobs 
Frank  J.  Johnson 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd 
l)r.  Russell  Kirk 
George  F.  Koether 
51rs.  Irene  Corbally  Kuhn 
MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane 


Prof.  Reginald  D.  Lang 

Victor  Lasky 

Neil  McCaffrey 

Edwin  5IcDo\vell 

J.  Daniel  Mahoney 

Frank  S.  Meyer 

Rev.  Vincent  P.  Micelli,  S.  J. 

I).  Thomas  Miller 

Prof.  Gerhart  Niemeyer 

Michael  A.  Padev 

Dr.  5Ielehlor  Paly! 

Prof.  Sylvester  Petro 
Henry  Regnery 
William  F.  Rickenbacker 
Prof.  David  X.  Rowe 
Prof.  Edward  J.  Rozek 
William  S.  Schlamm 
Prof.  William  S.  Stokes 
Prof.  Stephen  J.  Tousor 
Nathaniel  Weyl 
Prof.  Francis  G.  Wilson 


PURPOSES 

Nowhere  in  the  world  today  are  the  winds  of  change  blowing  more  forcefully 
than  in  Africa.  Until  only  a few  years  ago,  almost  the  whole  of  this  enormous 
continent  was  occupied  and  administered  as  colonies  of  the  principal  powers  of 
Europe.  Only  here  and  there  did  individual  nations  maintain  n precarious  in- 
dependence; and  often  even  this  was  only  nominal.  Today,  as  the  wave  of 
Europea u control  recedes,  a score  or  more  of  infant  nations  have  sprung  Into 
being — many  of  them  with  little  or  no  political  experience,  and  almost  all  of 
them  without  the  economic  strength  to  make  their  way  alone. 

Moreover,  this  vast  change  has  occurred  In  the  midst,  and  near  the  climax, 
of  that  struggle,  between  the  major  powers  of  the  world  that  is  known  as  the 
cold  war.  Each  side  In  this  great  confrontation,  on  whose  outcome  depends  the 
future  of  all  mankind  for  centuries  to  come,  feels  compelled  to  move  into  the 
vacuum  left  In  Africa  by  the  departure  of  the  colonial  powers — seeking  political 
allies,  military  footholds,  and  economic  advantages.  The  new  nations  of  Africa, 
as  well  ns  the  few  stroug  and  old  communities  on  the  continent,  are  forced  to 
make  decisions  in  relation  to  this  struggle  for  which  they  are,  In  almost  every 
way,  unprepared. 

These  formidably  complex  developments  are  rendered  still  more  difficult  to 
comprehend,  let  alcne  control,  by  the  bewildering  variety  of  Africa  Itself.  It 
Is  almost  impossible  to  bring  Into  a single  coherent  focus  its  enormous  deserts, 
impenetrable  Jungles,  snow-capped  mountains,  and  limitless  plains;  its  mineral 
wealth  and  its  human  poverty;  its  Arabs,  Swahilis,  Bantus,  Indians,  Bushmen, 
and  whites;  Its  totally  unique  Pleistocene  fauna;  Its  history;  and  its  hope. 

And  yet,  If  Americans  are  to  maintain  a reasonable  control  over  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  destiny,  let  alone  discharge  the  obligation  imposed  upon  them 
by  fate  to  defend  the  cause  of  human  freedom  everywhere  against  the  worldwide 
Communist  onslaught,  then  we  must  learn — and  right  speedily — far  more  about 
Africa,  old  and  now',  than  It  has  ever  been  necessary  for  Americans  to  know 
before. 

On  alt  sides  special  pleaders  press  forward,  each  bearing  at  best  only  a part 
of  the  truth.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  it  Is  entirely  proi>er  for  the  newly 
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independent  nntions  of  Africa  to  stand  apart  from  the  cold  war,  regarding  it 
merely  as  a struggle  between  non-African  powers  in  which  they  have  no  essen- 
tial interest.  Again,  we  are  told  that  the  United  Nations  have,  or  can  have, 
or  ought  to  have,  a special  part  to  play  in  the  development  of  the  continent,  and 
particularly  in  shaping  its  political  destinies.  Still  others  find  in  multiracialism 
the  solution  to  the  political  problems  of  radically  different  peoples,  thrown 
heterogeneously  together  by  the  tides  of  history.  Every  motive  and  every  view- 
point is  represented. 

It  Is  in  order  to  further  the  cause  of  knowledge  concerning  Africa  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  that  the  American-Afrlcan  Affairs  Association  has 
been  formed.  It  shall  be  our  purpose  to  search  out  and  to  disseminate  the  truth 
concerning  this  enormously  Important  subject,  without  regard  to  the  prevailing 
shibboleths,  and  from  two  viewpoints  which  we  take  to  be  similar  in  all  essential 
respects:  the  cause  of  freedom  in  its  struggle  against  world  communism,  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

For  example,  when  certain  of  the  new  African  nations  Imperil,  by  their  con- 
duct, the  cause  of  human  freedom  everywhere,  we  shall  say  so.  When  the 
United  Nations,  succumbing  to  the  blatant  demagogy  of  certain  of  its  members, 
advocates  courses  (both  political  and  economic)  which  can  only  end  by  endanger- 
ing the  peace  and  welfare  of  Africa  and  the  world,  we  shall  say  so.  Where 
multiracialism  offers  a sound  hope  of  political  progress,  we  will  be  swift  to 
acknowledge  that  fact ; where  It  can  only  serve  to  promote  chaos,  we  shall  say  so. 

One  thing,  and  perhaps  only  one,  is  certain : Africa  can  never  be  brought  from 
poverty  and  barbarism  into  the  full  light  of  20th-century  day  by  means  of  facile 
slogans  and  magic  tricks.  Envy  of  the  hard-won  prosperity  of  the  free  nations 
of  Europe  and  the  Americas  can  be — and  is  being— played  upon  by  unscrupulous 
African  politicians,  hungry  for  personal  power  and  profit.  But  the  road  to  true 
progress  for  Africa  lies  through  the  diligent  development  of  its  own  resources, 
in  an  orderly  political  and  economic  atmosphere.  Here  is  where  America  can 
help:  by  precept,  by  example,  and  by  judicious  extensions  of  practical  aid. 
Certainly  it  is  in  America’s  own  interest  to  do  this,  for  the  reasons  already 
stated.  But  who  deserves  our  help,  and  who  does  not?  Which  tendencies  in 
Africa  are  working  constructively  toward  the  betterment  of  its  peoples,  and 
which  are  divisive  or  purely  destructive?  These  are  the  sort  of  questions  that 
the  American-Afrlcan  Affairs  Association  proposes  to  Investigate  and  to  answer. 

PBOOBAU 

The  proposed  program  for  the  association’s  first  year  of  operation  can  be 
broken  down  into  five  basic  categories:  organisation  of  a constituency;  publica- 
tions; conferences;  exchange  of  Individuals;  informational  liaison  with  other 
American  and  African  organizations. 

Organization  of  a constituency 

The  basic  resource  of  the  American-Afrlcan  Affairs  Association  will  be  its  con- 
stituency: those  who  support  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  asso- 
ciation; individuals,  institutions,  mass  media,  and  organizations  who  will  re- 
ceive the  publications  and  Information  circulated  by  the  association  for  addi- 
tional dissemination. 

1.  The  work  of  the  association  will  have  to  be  supported  by  individual  Amer- 
icans, foundations,  nnd  business  corporations.  Those  who  will  respond  to  var- 
ious calls  for  financial  support  will,  by  that  token,  have  evidenced  interest  In  the 
work  of  the  association.  This  group,  when  and  as  It  is  developed,  will  serve  as 
the  basic  constituency  of  the  association.  As  the  program  is  developed,  the  new 
members  of  the  association  will  serve  as  conduits  for  further  dissemination  of 
the  work  of  the  association  within  their  own  communities  and  specific  areas 
of  operations.  The  first  task  of  the  association  will  be  to  begin  to  organize  this 
basic  constituency  and,  thus,  to  enlist  part  of  the  funds  required  to  carry  on 
Its  program. 

2.  Mailing  lists  will  be  organized  with  the  prime  purpose  of  providing  a re- 
source for  distribution  of  the  association's  material.  These  lists  will  be  made 
up  of  individuals  iu  the  following  general  categories:  opinion  molders  (editorial 
writers;  columnists;  publishers;  radio  and  television  commentators);  political 
leaders,  including  all  Members  of  Congress;  State  Department  personnel,  in- 
c uding  personnel  posted  overseas;  foreign  diplomatic  personnel,  Including  all 
U N.  delegations;  the  American  intellectual  community,  with  particular  alien- 
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tiOQ  to  university  personnel;  business  leaders,  with  particular  attention  given 
to  those  with  interest  in  Africa,  both  present  and  potential;  leaders  of  civic, 
fraternal,  veterans’  and  women’s  organizations ; religious  leaders.  We  will  also 
organize  overseas  failiug  lists  which  will  include  individuals  selected  from  the 
above  categories  in  other  countries.  Finally,  in  cooperation  with  African  friends 
and  cooperating  organizations,  we  will  organize  an  African  mailing  list  which 
will  be  used  for  the  exchange  of  publications  and  information. 

3.  The  association  has  already  begun  organization  of  these  lists.  Their 
utilization— like  all  the  other  work  of  the  association — will  be  dependent  on 
available  financing.  (E.g.  it  costs  75  cents  each  to  airmail  a 24-page  pamphlet 
to  Africa.  If  our  African  mailing  list  numbers  1,000,  it  will  cost  $750  per  mall* 
ing.) 

Publications 

1.  Scholarlu  studies. — The  association  will  commission  experts — both  African 
and  American — to  prepare  scholarly  studies  on  various  issues  of  concern.  These 
studies  will  be  given  relatively  limited  circulation  to  individuals,  institutions, 
and  organizations  who  will  find  them  of  value  for  background  and  other  pur* 
poses. 

2.  Pamphlets. — A series  of  pamphlets  and  brochures — for  relatively  wide  dis* 
tributicn— will  be  published  and  circulated.  These  publications,  in  many  cases, 
will  cover  the  same  area  as  the  scholarly  studies,  but  will  be  so  edited  that  they 
can  be  absorbed  by  as  wide  an  audience  as  possible. 

3.  Reprints. — The  association  will  undertake  to  reprint  various  articles  of 
Interest— both  from  American  and  African  publications— for  circulation  to  In- 
terested individuals,  institutions,  and  organizations  throughout  the  United 
States. 

4.  Newsletter. — The  association  will  undertake  to  publish  a newsletter— to  be 
issued  periodically — which  will  present  items  of  interest  about  Africa  and 
Africa-Amerlcan  relations.  As  the  constituency  of  the  association  grows,  this 
newsletter  may  be  Issued  monthly  or  even  fortnightly. 

5.  Books.— From  time  to  time,  and  as  the  funds  are  available,  the  association 
will  participate  In  helping  to  publish  various  manuscripts  in  association  with 
established  publishing  bouses.  There  are  many,  many  manuscripts  of  tremen- 
dous value  which  cannot  find  a publisher  because  of  a potentially  limited 
audience.  It  Is  possible  for  a group  such  as  the  association  to  help  subsidize 
publications  by  ordering  advance  copies  of  the  book  for  circulation  to  Its  own 
constituency. 

Conferences 

Conferences,  seminars,  and  meetings  will  be  used  as  extensively  as  possible  to 
further  the  work  of  the  association : 

1.  Although  the  association  is  now  formally  organized  and  incorporated  in  the 
State  of  New  York— with  officers,  directors,  and  members— it  has  not  yet  been 
publicly  launched.  In  order  to  give  the  organization  maximum  public  attention, 
a 2-day  conference  will  be  organized  dealing  with  African-American  affairs. 
Participation  in  the  conference  will  include  all  members  of  the  association  and 
others  interested  in  African-American  relations.  This  conference  will  be  broken 
down  into  various  panels  and  will  result  in  a paper— containing  the  findings  of 
the  panels— which  will  be  the  first  official  publication  of  the  association. 

2.  Other  conferences  will  be  organized  in  various  areas  of  the  country  to  deal 
with  specific  matters  of  African-American  affairs;  e.g.,  the  United  States  and 
South  Africa;  tho  United  States  and  the  Portuguese  overseas  provinces;  apar- 
theid; the  United  Nations  in  Africa;  Communist  infiltration  in  Africa;  etc. 
These  conferences  will,  In  effect,  be  study  groups  which  will  produce  papers  for 
distribution. 

3.  A series  of  seminars  will  be  organized  at  various  universities.  Distin- 
guished African  leaders  will  be  invited  to  address  small  groups  of  university 
professors  and  graduate  students  on  specific  items  of  interest.  These  will  be 
informal  seminars  which  are  relatively  easy  to  organize  and  can  be  tremendously 
productive.  Through  this  medium,  African  leaders— Including  members  of  dip- 
lomatic missions  in  the  United  States— can  meet  with  university  people  for  off- 
the-record  discussions  of  mutual  problems.  Similar  meetings  can  be  organized 
with  members  of  the  press.  Members  of  Congress,  and  other  groups. 
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Exchange  of  individuals 

There  Is  no  better  way  of  learning  about  n situation  than  being  there  and  see- 
ing at  first  hand.  Africa — and  the  problems  of  Its  components— remains  a 
mystery  to  most  Americans  simply  because  most  Americans  have  not  been  to 
Africa.  One  way  of  rectifying  this  situation  (and  it  has  been  used  most  effec- 
tively in  specific  countries  such  as  Israel  and  Taiwan)  is  arranging  for  influen- 
tial Americans — who  are  in  a position  to  pass  their  knowledge  and  opinions  along 
to  greater  numbers  of  their  compatriots — to  visit  specific  areas  of  Africa  and 
meet  the  leaders  there. 

Such  a program  will  require  the  cooperation — financial  and  moral — of  gov- 
ernment  bodies  in  Africa.  Bringing  Africans  over  to  the  United  States  can  be 
equally  beneficial— not  so  much  to  learn  (although  this  Is  important)  bur  to 
inform  Americans  of  the  problems  of  their  own  countries  and  what  they  are  try- 
ing to  do  about  them.  The  association  will  arrange  that  such  visitors  be  given 
the  widest  possible  audience  to  tell  their  stories. 

Informational  liaison 

There  aro  many  organizations  and  institutions  who  should  be  brought  into  the 
area  of  Amerlcan-Afrlcan  affairs.  The  association  will  set  up  lines  of  com- 
munications with  these  groups  and  provide  them  with  as  much  Information, 
literature,  and  other  facilities  as  arc  possible.  Because  the  association  is  an 
educational  organization — and  hopes  to  secure  the  benefits  of  tax  exemption — 
it  cannot  take  part  In  any  political  agitation  or  activity.  However,  from  time 
to  time,  political  action  may  be  called  for  to  deal  with  various  situations  which 
may  arise.  It  will  be  up  to  other  organizations  to  take  such  action  independently 
as  and  when  they  see  fit. 

Estimated  budgetary  needs  for  first  year  of  operation, 

September  J905-Scptcmbcr  1D06 

Administration : 

Headquarters,  staff  (executive  and  clerical),  equipment  and  man- 


agement at  $3,000  per  mouth.. . $30,000 

Fund-raising  direction  and  Implementation  at  $1,000  per  month 12. 000 

Total,  administration 48.000 

Program : 

Honoraria,  printing,  and  circulation 53,000 

Conferences 35. 000 

Exchange  programs 23,000 


Total  program 113, 000 

Total  budget  for  1st  year  of  operation *101.000 


> We  would  hope  to  raise  this  sum  from  3 sources:  American  foundations  ($43,000); 
grants  from  African  sources  ($70,000) ; general  public  solicitation  ($43,000). 


CONCLUSION' 

The  Amerlcan-Afrlcan  Affairs  Association  is  still  in  its  conceplual  stages. 
Although  we  have  distinguished  leadership  in  our  members  and  directors — and 
a program  which  we  ore  convinced  can  be  implemented  to  fulfill  the  Idea  set 
forth  In  our  purposes — we  cannot  begin  operations  until  we  ore  assured  of  at 
least  half  of  our  first  year’s  budget.  Those  of  us  who  have  undertaken  the 
responsibility  of  organizing  the  association  have  seen  too  many  groups — many 
with  the  highest  purposes—  founder  and  die  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
financing.  To  announce  n group  such  ns  the  Amerlcan-Afrlcan  Affairs  Associa- 
tion. wllhout  having  assurance  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  available  to  imple- 
ment onr  program,  would  do  a disservice  to  the  entire  area  with  which  we  are 
concerned.  If  we  are  successful  in  raising  the  Initial  funds  required — some 
$$0,000_vre  will  begin  operations  In  the  conviction  that  we  can  make  a substantial 
contribution. 

There  is  n great  need  for  such  an  organization  as  we  propose.  Through  our 
Initial  membership,  we  have  n pool  of  vast  talent  and  experience.  We  believe 
that  the  program  briefly  outlined  in  this  memorandum  can  fill  the  existing 
vacuum.  What  Is  required  now  is  the  wherewithal  to  carry  out  these  plans. 
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Mr.  Culver.  On  page  3 of  vour  statement  you  make  reference  to 
discriminations  in  tne  United  States  in  the  past  with  specific  refer- 
ence to  our  immigration  policies.  Arc  you  familiar  with  the  present 
immigration  law? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  I refer  to  the  present  immigration  law. 

Mr.  Culver.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  immigration  law  passed  in 
the  first,  session  of  Congress  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  Yes.  I referred  to  the  past  immigration  law, 
which  established  different  quotas  for  different  nationalities  and  to 
the  present  immigration  law  which  establishes  the  same  quota  for  the 
various  nationalities. 

Mr.  O’IIaua.  Pardon  the  interruption. 

We  will  be  through  in  20  minutes,  maybe. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Excuse  me,  I want  to  finish  the  answer  this 
gentleman  took  down — in  contrast  to  the  previous  law  that  established 
different  quotas  for  different  nationalities,  but  in  either  case  the  en- 
trance of  a person  still  depends  on  his  nationality,  that  was  the  point 
I made. 

Mr.  Culver.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  fact,  Xo.  1,  the  quota  system 
has  been  completely  revised  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Culver.  The  allocation  has  l>een  completely  changed  to  achieve 
greater  equity  ? That  is  under  the.  new  law,  1 don’t  think  it  is  some- 
thing— 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  I pointed  out  the  quotas  are  the  same  for  all 
nations. 

Mr.  Culver.  The  question  is,  They  arc  not  the  same  ? Under  the  new 
law  the  quotas  are  not  the  same,  not  based  entirely  on  nationality,  one. 
That  is  one  change.  Secondly,  based  on  the  skill  of  the  applicant,  con- 
tributing to  the  economic  strength  of  the  society,  on  the  basis  of 
ability  to  contribute. 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  Xo,  sir,  I don't  interpret  it  that  way.  My 
interpretation,  of  course,  has  to  be  based  on  the  reports  that  I read  in 
tho  Xew  York  Times.  These  reports  indicated  that  about  20,000  per- 
sons from  each  nationality  were  to  be  admitted,  in  contract  to  the  pre- 
vious law  which  made  clifferentiation,  that  nonquota  immigration 
would  be  permitted  on  the  basis  of  skills  as  it  has  boon  l>cfore. 

Mr.  Culver.  I don’t  wish  to  tako  the  time  at  this  time,  but  I would 
be  glad  to  provide  yon  the  information  about  the  new  immigration 
law  and  how  the  quota  system  has  been  revised  to  achieve  greater  equity 
and  avoid  past  discrimination. 

Xow,  the  next  question  I have,  on  page  4,  our  policy  toward  In- 
dians, toward  Americans  of  Japanese  extraction  (luring  the  second 
war,  and  other  occasions  demonstrates  we  have  made  ethnic  and  cul- 
tural distinctions  and  located  and  relocated  ethnic  groups  accordingly, 
when  we  felt  ourselves  justified  in  doing  so.  Aren’t  there  justinca- 
tions,  and  justifications? 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  Yes. 

Mr.  Culver.  There  are  justifications  of  national  security  interest. 
How  do  they  compare  with  rational  discrimination  justification? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  I don’t  think  national  security  in  tho  United 
States  was  imperiled  by  people  because  they  are  of  Japanese  ox- 
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traction.  That  was  a false  basis,  and  I think  it  was  a somewhat  more 
false  basis,  than  the  distinctions  being  made  in  South  Africa.  That 
was  thepomt  I tried  to  make. 

Mr.  Culver.  In  your  judgment,  that  is  the  case? 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  Indeed,  I give  only  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Culver.  How  about  the  cases  of  homiciae?  Are  there  cases 
that  differ  there,  self-defense  as  differentiated  from  premeditated 
murder? 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  I don’t  think  it  is  called  homicide  in  self- 
defense. 

Mr.  Culver.  Are  you  sure? 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  Yes. 

Mr.  Culver.  However,  you  speak  here,  on  page  5 of  your  state- 
ment, about  the  fact  that  there  have  been  other  cases  of  brutality  and 
discrimination  far  in  excess  of  what  you  currently  recognize  the  South 
African  situation  to  be,  and  you  go  ahead  and  cite  some,  certainly  I 
■will  concede,  some  rather  brutal  and  disturbing  illustrations  of  his- 
torical extermination. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  I’m  speaking  of  the  present  time.  What  is 
happening  now  in  Rwanda ; I took  it  from  the  New  York  Times, 
March  10. 

Mr.  Culver.  This  doesn’t  necessarily  justify  inequities  elsewhere  in 
the  world? 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  Not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Culver.  Brutalities  in  the  law  of  the  jungle,  because  it  existed 
in  the  past  or  somewhere  today,  does  that  necessarily  mean  this  is  the 
goal,  or  this  does  not  mean  we  aren’t  trying  to  achieve  a more  civil- 
ized and  enlightened  society  of  man  on  this  globe  of  ours? 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  Do  you  wish  mo  to  answer  this  question,  sir? 

Mr.  Culver.  Yes. 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  My  answer,  sir,  is  I did  not  in  anyway  imply 
that  one  brutality  or  crime  justifies  another. 

But  what  I did  imply  is  that  it  seems  to  me  puzzling  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  and  the  attention  of  American  public  opinion 
is  directed  altogether  on  one  kind  of  alleged  brutality;  namely,  when 
it  is  porformca  by  whites  against  nonwhites,  and  altogether  ignores 
in  comparative  terms  the  brutality  that  is  committed  by  whites  against 
whites,  and  by  blacks  against  whites.  This  seems  to  me  a peculiar 
sort  of  racial  discrimination  in  reverse  to  call  attention  to  brutalities 
only  when  they  are  committed  by  the  white  against  blacks. 

Mr.  Culver.  Are  you  aware*  of  the  time  that  this  committee  and 
other  committees  of  Congress  devoted  to  other  problem  areas  of  the 
world  asyou  might  suggest,  white  versus  white,  black  versus  nonwhite. 

Dr,  Van  den  Haao.  I have  not. 

Mr.  Culver.  I would  like  to  finish  the  question  if  I may  without 
interruption.  This  committee  and  other  committees  of  this  Congress 
havo  been  inquiring  on  a regular  basis  into  the  problems  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Turks,  and  the  problems  of  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs,  and  the 
problems  of  Pakistani  and  the  Indian  dispute,  certainly  that  isn't 
somethingyou  are  unawareof  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Was  that  a question,  sir? 

Mr.  Culver,  No,  it  was  not 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  I’m  sorry. 
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Mr.  Culver.  Page  7,  you  make  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
South  African  Government  lias  declared  its  policy  to  separate  the 
various  ethnic  groups  of  the  population  while  granting  an  equal 
though  separate  opportunity  for  cultural,  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  all  of  them.  Then  you  go  ahead  and  indicate  that  this  policy, 
on  page  1G  of  your  statement,  in  the  United  States,  separate  but  equal, 
has  historically  always  been  a dead  letter.  Perhaps  it  could  have 
been  implemented  but  it  never  was. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  up  until  starting  in  1896,  the  doctrine 
of  “separate  but  equal”  was  first  enunciated  by  the  Supremo  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  upheld.  It  was  in  fact  the  law  of  the  land 
of  the  United  States  from  that  case  Plcssy  v.  Ferguson . up  until  as 
recently  as  1954,  when  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Frown  v.  Board  of 
Education  case  held  this  was  no  longer  constitutional  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  decision  went  further  in  fact,  and  stated 
in  part  that  we  conclude  in  the  field  of  public  education  the  doctrine  of 
“separate  but  equal”  has  no  place. 

Separate  educational  facilities  are  inherently  unequal. 

Now,  just  two  quest  ions 

Dr.  Van  df.n  Haag.  Is  this  a question,  sir  i I would  like  to  answer 
it,  if  I may. 

Mr.  Culver.  Are  you  aware  of  that  constitutional  history? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Not  only  am  I aware,  but  I’m  sorry  to  have 
been  somowhnt  unclear.  I said*  separate  but  equal,  I am  aware  was 
pronounced  but  has  been  a dead  letter.  I meant,  that  although  the 
law  was  observed  in  terms  of  separation  equality  was  never  obtained. 
In  this  sense  it  has  been  a dead  letter.  And  my  point  is  in  South 
Africa  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Culver.  I think  if  you  examine  closely  the  briefs,  for  the 
Southern  attomovs 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  These  I have  examined,  sir,  and  I have  written 
several  articles  in  law  journals  about  it.  Forgive  me,  I’m  fully  aware 
of  it.  The  briefs  stipulate  that  the  separation— that  equality  may  be 
obtained  in  the  future  and  concede  it  hasn’t  been  obtained  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Culver.  Are  you  t lying  to  suggest  you  can  find  in  the  brief 
for  the  Southern  attorneys,  that  they  are  'prepared  to  concede  that 
Negro  education  and  school  construction  in  certain  areas  they  cited 
before  the  Court  were  not  only  equal  but  superior  to  that  of  white 
facilities  in  the  same  geographic  area  ? Did  you  examine  those  briefs 
and  you  found  they  did  not  make  that  advocacy? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Thev  certainly  did  state  that,  but  thoy  also 
implied  this  is  a recent  development.  They  stipulated  that,  with  tho 
opposing  at  to  mo  vs,  that  the  only  question  before  the  Court,  a stipu- 
lation to  which  the  court  agreed,  was  whether,  when  facilities  are  in- 
deed emial,  separation  in  itself  is  still  wrong. 

Mr.  Culver.  I won’t  debate  that  point  with  you,  but  I would  like 
to  point  out  that  tho  educational  figures  you  cite  regarding  South 
Africa,  the  most  impressive  ones  are  since  1954. 

Dr.  Van  den  I Iaao.  Yes. 

Mr.  Culver.  That  is  rather  recent,  too,  isn’t  it? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Culver.  On.  page  10  you  state  in  Durban,  each  population 
group  tends  to  utilize  the  beach  nearest  to  its  inhabitation.  This 
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seems  also  to  be  the  case  in  Capetown.  Well,  I happen  to  have  swum 
on  the  bench  at  Durban,  and  I remember  coming  out  of  the  water  and 
with  shock  and  disgust  to  walk  up  and  see  written  very  prominently 
in  both  English  and  Afrikaans,  on  that  beach,  that  no  l31ack  African 
could  sit  on  them.  Did  you  happen  to  see  those  benches  when  you 
were  there! 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Yes,  sir,  I saw  some  of  the  beaches. 

Mr.  Culver.  Did  you  see  the  benches  that  line  the  beaches? 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  I’m  sorry,  since  you  were  there,  perhaps  things 
have  changed.  I saw  no  benches  whatsoever  on  the  beach  or  near  tno 
beach.  I did  swim  on  those  beaches.  The  beaches  as  you  will  recall 
from  your  swimming,  arc  contiguous,  one  after  the  other.  They  are 
quite  of  the  samo  quality,  and  thoy  are  so  located  as  to  be  near  the 
habitations  of  the  groups  that  use  them. 

Mr.  Culver.  Now,  I understand  that  you  generally  arc  supporting 
the  apartheid  policy  of  this  government,  of  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  I think  it  is  the  best  of  the  feasible  alternatives, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Culver.  Then  I find  this  most  ambiguous  on  page  11.  You  go 
on  to  state,  as  "a  matter  of  principle  I*m  chary  of  any  government 
regulation  of  voluntary  association  and  disnssociation,  sexual  or 
otherwise.” 

Now,  about  the  practice  of  apartheid  itself.  What  could  be  more 
contrary  to  the  principles  you  profess  to  believe  in? 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  Would  you  like  me  to  answer  this  ? 

Mr.  Culver.  There  is  a question  mark  at  the  end  of  it. 

I)r.  Van  den  IIaao.  I see. 

Certainly,  as  I indicated  I am  chary,  that  means  wary,  careful, 
before  I accept  either  compulsory  congregation  as  we  have  now  in- 
troduced in  this  country,  or  compulsory  disassociation,  as  it  exists  in 
South  Africa,  because  f would  like  to  leave  that  to  individuals.  How- 
ever, as  I state  in  the  part  of  my  statement  which  you  quote,  when 
cultures  are  greatly  dilferent,  it  may  bo  well  for  the  sako  of  preserv- 
ing these  dilferent  cultures,  to  introduce  compulsory  separation.  And 
X point  out  if  we  had  done  this  with  the  Indians,  the  Indian  culture 
would  st  ill  be  preserved  probably. 

I would  say  such  a policy  would  not  be  favored  by  me  in  the  United 
States,  because  I do  not  believe  that  there  is  even  a remnant  of  the 
original  Negro  culture,  llut  I sympathize. 

Mr.  Culver.  It  seems  exactly  what  we  did  with  the  American  In- 
dians, apartheid. 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  I don’t  think  so  at  all,  sir.  We  did  in  effect 
exterminate  them. 

Mr.  Culver.  Aren’t  the  Indians  in  special  reservations?  Aren’t 
they  totally  excluded  from  the  normal  intercourse  of  the  society,  and 
aren’t  they  pathetic  as  a group? 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  Yes,  indeed.  I 

Mr.  Culver.  As  a result  of  isolation  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  As  a result  of  the  reservation  provided  by  our 
Government,  sir. 

Mr.  Culver.  You  feel  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  apartheid 
policy? 
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Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  It  is  inherent  in  the  use  we  have  made  of  it, 
use  which  the  South  African  Government  is  not  making  of  its  policy. 
That  was  my  point. 

Mr.  Culver.  The  opportunity  to  compete  and  to  contribute  to  a 
society? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  No,  sir;  separation  in  itself  does  not  involve 
placing  any  one  at  a particular  disadvantage.  We  separate,  say, 
in  noncoeducational  schools,  boys  from  girls.  It  doesn't  mean  one 
school  is  worse  than  the  other.  But  it  can  be  so  used.  And  in  the 
United  States,  most  unfortunately,  the  separation  of  Indians  has  been 
very  largely  used  to  deprive  them  of  desirable  opportunities,  desirable 
land,  and  so  on,  most  of  the  time  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  Culver.  How  about  the  land  available  to  the  Africans?  I was 
in  Johannesburg,  I toured  some  the  these  areas.  I toured  the  factories 
and  the  gold  mines,  and  so  forth.  I wasn’t  overimpressed  with  the 
unique  choice  of  land  that  has  been  made  available  to  them  and  desig- 
nated in  their  general  areas. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  I don’t  understand,  sir,  what  connection  be- 
tween gold  mines  and  land? 

Air.  Culver.  The  general  areas  where  they  spend  their  working  and 
living  days  compared  with  Indian  reservations. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  They  have  no  land  in  the  Johannesburg  area. 

Mr.  Culver.  The  living  conditions. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  You  mean  the  living  conditions  in  Suwoto? 

Air.  Culver.  Yes;  when  I was  there  many  of  them  were  in  the  cities. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  The  living  conditions  in  the  city  was  extremely 
bad,  which  is  why  the  slums  were  cleared  and  dwellings  were  buift 
for  them  in  Suwoto. 

Mr.  Culver.  On  page  13,  you  talk  about  the  problem  of  union  dis- 
crimination, racial  discrimination  in  organized  trade  union  move- 
ments. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Culver.  You  cite  the  problem  faced  by  the  United  States  as 
well.  You  say  in  part  in  this  matter: 

It  seems  to  me  tbe  major  difference  between  the  South  African  and  the  U.S. 
Government  Is  that  the  former  has  been  explicit  and  candid. 

Do  you  really  believe  that  ? 

Dr.*  Van  den  Haao.  Yes,  sir. 

Afr.  Culver.  That  is  the  only  difference;  do  you  really  believe  that? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  I didn’t  say  it  is  “the*  only,”  1*  said  it  is  the 
“major  difference.”  I usually  mean  what  I say. 

Air.  Culver.  Is  that  the  major  difference?*  What  about  the  public 
concerted  efforts  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  new  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, and  in  the  new  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  other  forms  of 
persuasion  and  pressure  by  way  of  public  policy  on  the  organized 
trade  union  movement  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination?  Isn’t  this 
distinct  and  unique  from  the  South  African  situation  when  all  power 
in  government  is  fr  ring  it — opjiosing  as  contrasted  with  support- 
ing it? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  What  is  unique,  sir,  is  that  all  of  this  has  not 
let  to  a single  Negro  being  admitted  to  the  plumbers’  union  in  New 
York.  If  the  Government  used  this  power,  which  you,  sir,  wore  able 
to  create ; it  was  not  sufficient. 
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Mr.  Culver.  Are  you  saying  there  is  not  a difference  between  the 
moral  commitment  and  the  principle  of  the  U.S.  Government  on  the 
whole  general  question  of  race,  even  though  we  both  enjoy  racial 
problems,  or  are  tortured  by  a racial  problem?  Are  you  saying  there 
is  no  distinction  between  the  effort  of  this  Government  to  mobilize 
all  the  moral  force  we  possibly  can  to  eliminate  this  problem  as  opposed 
to  the  South  African  Government,  which  is  doing  exactly  the  opposite 
thing?  You  think  there  is  no  difference,  even  though  we  both  have  a 
racial  problem  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Sir,  I tried  to  explain  the  difference,  but  I am 
delighted  to  do  so  once  more. 

Air.  Culver,  You  can  just  answer  yes  or  no  on  that,  I think  . 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  I cannot.  But  if  you  wish  me  not  to  answer,  I 
will  not  answer.  If  you  wish  me  to  answer,  I will  answer. 

Air.  Culver.  Just  answer  the  question. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Yes ; I would  like  to. 

Air.  Culver.  Do  you  see  a distinction  between  that? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Yes;  I do  see  a great  distinction  in  favor  of  the 
South  African  Government.  I would  be  delighted  to  explain  why. 

Air.  Culver.  The  thing  that  confuses  me,  you  talk  about  the  fact 
both  countries  are  having  problems,  with  racial  discrimination  in  the 
trade  union  movement:  is  tnatcorrect? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Yes.  sir. 

Air.  Culver.  You  say  the  major  difference  between  the  approach 
of  the  two  governments  toward  that  problem  is  that  the  South  African 
Government  has  been  explicit  and  candid  in  acknowledging  it ; is  that 
correct? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Yes ; and  in  fact  in  making  it  legal. 

Air.  Culver.  All  right,  in  making  it  legal. 

Now  you  see  no  distinction  between  tnat  governmental  determina- 
tion toward  the  resolution  of  that  problem  and  that  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  same  problem  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  I just  told  you.  sir,  I do  see  a distinction,  and 
it  seems  to  me  the  way  pursued  by  the  South  African  Government 
under  South  African  conditions  is  better  than  the  way  we  have  pur- 
sued under  American  conditions. 

Air.  Culver.  Now,  on  page  14  you  talk  about  some  of  the  reserva- 
tions you  have  about  what  you  recognize  as  some  of  the  more  onerous 
regulations  under  the  apartheid  system.  You  say — 

this,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be  an  Internal  South  African  question ; and  I 
trust  that  the  democratic  process  within  South  Africa  will  in  time  correct  er- 
rors. 

Now  we’ve  got  11  million  blacks,  disenfranchised  at  the  present 
time  in  South  Africa.  Three  million  whites.  The  11  million  blacks 
are  tho  ones  that  are  presently  being  denied  freedoms.  How  on  earth 
does  the  democratic  process  effectually  correct  this  injustice,  over  time, 
if  there  is  not  in  facta  political  democracy? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Sir,  in  exactly  the  same  way,  in  which  we  have 
done  so  in  this  country. 

Let  me  point  out  that  when  the  Constitution  of  this  country  was 
approved,  the  number  of  people,  as  a proportion  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, who  were  allowed  to  vote  on  it,  was  somewhat  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  people  that  are  now  enfranchised  in  South  Africa  as  a propor- 
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tion  of  the  total  population.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  democracy  to 
spread. 

Now,  the  way  it  is  likely  to  spread  in  South  Africa  is  by  enfranchis- 
ing the  Bantu  in  Bantu  areas,  and  enfranchising  the  whites  in  the 
white  areas,  which  is  precisely  tne  policy  of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment. As  I indicated,  I have  faith  this  policy  will  be  successful. 

Mr.  Culver.  The  grievances  of  the  blacks  in  these  communities  are 
going  to  be  expressed,  and  above  all  the  government,  the  Nationalist 
government,  is  going  to  be  responsive.  Why  would  they  be  responsive 
if  their  own  governmental  position  does  not  depend  on  the  nonwhite 
support  and  continued  allegiance?  Why  would  I bo  assumed  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  bo  responsive  to  and  solicitation  of  Mr. 
Fraser’s  district,  for  a particular  appeal  from  his  constituency,  if 
there  was  no  recourse  at  the  polls? 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaaq.  I don’t  know,  Mr.  Culver,  what  makes  you 
responsive. 

Mr.  Culver.  Put  it  in  the  context  of  a democratic  process 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  You  are  an  authority  on  that. 

Mr.  Culver.  You  are  the  philosopher. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Yes,  I am  perhaps. 

Air.  Culver.  lama  politician ; you  ore  the  philosopher. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  I started  to  tell  you  what  should  moke  you 
responsive.  You  are  able  to  tell  what  does  make  you  responsive ; I do 
not  know  that. 

Mr.  Culver.  What  should  make  me  responsive? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  I think  you  should  have  a general  moral  feel- 
ing of  responsiveness,  and  be  willing  to  accept  grievances  when  they 
seem  justified,  even  though  they  may  not  yield  you  votes.  I do  not 
know  whether  you  do  that?  but  I think  you  should. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I hate  to  interrupt  this  battle  between  the  philosopher 
and  the  politician,  but  before  we  adjourn,  we  want  to  hear  the  voice  of 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  Culver.  Could  I have  just  one  last  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Yes. 

Mr.  Culver,  You  speak  on  page  17  about  separate  development  will 
permit  them  to  keep  and  develop  their  own  culture,  a fundamental 
right. 

Now,  isn’t  there  also  a fundamental  right  not  to  want  to  do  it?  I 
notice  you  enjojr  smoking  Dutch  cigars,  but  don’t  see  you  wearing 
wooden  shoes ; it  is  a matter  of  choice,  isn’t  it  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Culver.  Don’t  you  think  this  choice  of  fundamental  right 
should  bo  available  to  somebody  else  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  As  far  ns  I know,  the  natives  in  South  Africa 
have  the  right  to  smoke  the  same  cigars  and  wear  whatever  shoes  they 
choose,  as  they  do  here. 

Mr.  Culver.  I am  referring  to  the  culture  of  their  own  society. 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  If  they  wish  indeed  to  change  these,  and  let  me 
point  out  I myself  doubt  that  they  want  to,  and  indeed  must  say  some 
of  their  cultural  habits  appeal  to  me  very  greatly,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  I spoke  with  a native  iarmer  who  had 

Air.  Culver.  But  you  would  agree  they  should  be  able  to  make  that 
judgmentand  determination? 
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Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  They  do,  sir.  They  do.  They  are  able  to 
change  their  arrangements  any  time  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Culver.  How  can  they  be  free  while  being  forced  into  a sep- 
arate development  if  that  is  the  law  of  the  land  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  But  you  are  forced  into  a separate  develop- 
ment in  the  sense  you  are  not  able  to  go  to  Liberia,  say,  and  own  real 
estate  there,  unless  the  Liberians  will  let  you,  and  so  am  I. 

Mr.  Culver.  I hardly  think  that  is  analogous  to  the  problem. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  I do,  sir. 

Mr.  Culver.  No  further  questions. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag,  aid  you  say  you  are  a practicing  psychologist? 
Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Psychoanalyst. 

Air.  Fraser.  Psychoanalyst? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Are  you  a medical  doctor? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fraser.  But  anyway,  it  is  work  related  to  this  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I was  interested  in  one  comment  you  made — this  is 
just  to  get  at  the  approach  that  you  bring  to  this  problem — when 
you  saia  that  we  have  compulsory  congregation  in  this  country ; do 
you  remember  using  that  phrase  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Yes,  indeed,  sir,  I have  been  using  it  for  years. 
Mr.  Fraser.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  I have  trouble  under- 
standing that 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  If  you  will  permit  me,  and  I would  like  to  put 
in  the  record  if  you  wish,  an  article  1 have  written  on  that  in  a journal. 

To  make  it  very  brief,  the  decision  that  Mr.  Culver  quoted,  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education , in  my  opinion,  went  a little  too  far  by  not  just 
prohibiting  compulsory  segregation  as  it  existed,  and  in  my  opinion  was 
unconstitutional  in  a number  of  Southern  States  before  that  decision, 
but  bv  also  insisting  that  no  locality  has  a right  to  engage  in  segrega- 
tion, however  voluntary,  in  public  schools.  This  insistence  was  based 

on,  and  I quote 

Mr.  Fraser.  No  what  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  No  locality. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I see.  No  community. 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  This  insistence  was  based — and  I quote  the 
Court  on  this — “on  modern  authority,”  which  was  supposed  to  have 
shown  that  the  Ple&sy  v.  Ferguson  decision  necessarily  would  bring 
about  a sort  of  psychological  inequality. 

Tho  Court’s  opinion,  based  on  modern  authority,  was  that  when 
Negro  children  are  separated  from  white  children,  even  though  all 
facilities,  salaries,  ana  so  on,  were  to  be  the  same,  the  mere  fact  of 
tho  separation  would  be  “inherently  unequal.” 

Now,  in  the  article  that  I have  mentioned,  and  that  I have  with  me. 

I pointed  out  that  the  experiments  undertaken  by  “modern  authority” 
are  of  no  scientific  value  whatsoever,  and  that  the  Court  was  misled. 

Then  I went  on  further  to  point  out  that  with  us,  whereas  compul- 
sory segregation  is  unconstitutional,  because  it  interferes  with  free- 
dom of  association,  compulsory  congregation,  compelling  one  group  to 
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accept  another,  be  it  in  public  facilities,  is  equally  repugnant,  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution,  because  it  interferes  with  the  freedom  of 
association,  which  in  my  opinion  implies  a freedom  to  disassociate. 

You  will  say  there  is  freedom  of  marrige  if,  when  I want  to  marry 
someone,  I am  free  to  do  so,  provided  the  person  I wish  to  marry  gives 
her  or  his  assent.  You  will  not  say  there  is  freedom  of  marriage  if  I 
can  compel  a person  to  marry  me.  But  it  seems  to  me  what  the  Court 
has  done  is  to  compel  white  southern  communities  to  accept  the  pres- 
ence of  Xegro  children  in  their  schools,  even  though  they  may  not 
wish  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Fraser.  When  did  you  write  this  article? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  I have  it  with  me.  Excuse  me,  I will  give  you 
the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Just  roughly. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  I don’t  really  remember. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Was  it  some  time  ago? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Oh,  yes.  That  came  out  in  the  fall  of  I960, 
in  the  Villanova  Law  Review. 

Mr.  Fraser.  In  1960.  I am  really  just  trying  to  get  at  how  you 
view  these  things.  Basically  your  view  is  for  government  to  be  neu- 
tral, as  among  the  races,  is  a mistake,  at  least  when  it  comes  to  schools? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Xo,  sir,  I am  sorry  I was  not  clear  enough.  I 
rather  think  that  the  government  should  allow  in  this  country  at 
least  people  to  mingle  or  not  to  mingle  in  schools  as  they  wish. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Yes.  Well 


Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Suppose  you  have  a community 

Mr.  Fraser.  I mean  if  a school  is  run  by  government,  which  is  the 
case  with  our  public  school  system 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Yes. 

Air.  Fraser  (continuing).  What  you  are  saying  is  you  don’t  think 
government  should  be  required  to  be  neutral  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  I can  put  it  in  two  sentences,  sir,  it  is  simply 
this:  If  one  part  of  the  community  refuses  to  go  to  school  with  an- 
other part  of  the  community,  then  the  community  would  have  to  pro- 
vide equally  good  facilities  for  all  parts,  including  those  members  of 
the  community  that  wished  to  mix.  We  would  have,  say  in  the  South, 
possibly  three  schools. 

Air.  Fraser.  They  could  do  that  through  private  schools? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Those  are  only  available  to  the  rich.  That 
seems  to  mo  a discrimination  against  the  poor  that  I am  not  favoring. 

Air.  Fraser.  What  you  are  saying  then  is  you  think  the  government 
can,  in  effect,  or  should  be  permitted  to;  on  the  local  level,  identify 
people  by  their  race  and  segregate  them  if  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  community  wanted  to  do  it  that  way? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fraser.  You  favor  that  ns  a policy  in  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Fraser.  Starting  from  that  premise,  I can  understand  why  you 
approve  of  apartheid,  because  there  obviously  is  a consistency. 

What  I have  trouble  with,  then,  is  when  you  get  to  the  iiext  point. 
You  seo,  in  tho  question  I last  asked  you,  I assumed  a majority  of  the 
community  wanted  segregation  and  you  would  agree  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Fraser.  If  ft  minority  of  the  community  wanted  segregation  you 
would  not  think  that  was  right! 

Dr.  Van  den  HaAo.  No,  gir.  I would  also  permit;  them  to  have  a 
segregated  school  at  public  expense,  but  I would  make  it.  clear  the 
community  will  then  nave  to  defray  the  costs  if  it  agrees  to5  this,  of  a 
school,  ana  it  would  have  to  be  an  equally  good  schoolf  for  the  minority 
that  wished  to  be  segregated,  those  that  have  been  segregated,  ana 
those  that  wish  to  mix.  ^ ’ • 

Mr.  Fraser.  You  would  permit  that  as  a matter  of  policy.  But 
obviously  somebody  would  have  to  make  a decision  as  to  whether  that 
would  be  governmental  policy  or  not : isn’t  that  right  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  HaAo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fraser.  You  would  accede  to  the  basic  principle  the  majority 
should  make  that  fundamental  decision ! 

• Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Yes,  but  it  would  be  constitutionally  Obliged 
to  offer  equal  facilities  to  all  three  groups,  if  anyone  wants  it.  . 

Mr.  Fraser.  You  agree  with  the  idea  in  this  country  that  the  major- 
ity ought  to  rule? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Oh,  certainly.  1 - 

Mr.  Fraser.  I come  to  a complete  blank  in  your  argument  here.  In 
South  Africa,  it  is  my  view  that  what  is  happening  doesn’t  reflect  the 
majority  view.  Would  you  agree?  'j- 1 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  ft  is  hard  to  say,  but  it  is  entirely  possible. 

Mr.  Fraser.  This  is  where  I have  the  biggest  trouble.  Now,  what 
I see  is  the  minority  imposing  its  will  by  force. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Well,  sir,  what  I would  say  is  this.  You  see 

Mr.  Fraser.  You  would  agree  that  is  what  is  happening? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  No,  I am  not  sure,  but  it  is  quite  possible. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Only  minorities  are  allowed  to  vote,  so  that  is  the  only 
viewpoint  ascertainable?  ; 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  That  is  exactly  what  I would  say. 1 

Mr.  Fraser.  Would  you  defend  on  a philosophical  ground  that  a 
minority  ought  to  be  able  to  impose  its  will  on  a majority  by  force? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Sir,  I would  make  twostatements  on  this.  The 
first  is  simply  that  I would  grant  to  each  government  the  right  to  reg- 
ulate these  things  domestically  as  it  wishes.  1 

Mr.  Fraser.  What,  any  government? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Any  government. 

Mr.  Fraser.  No  matter  now  it  is  bottomed?  . 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Yes.  including  the  governments  of  Ghana, 
Haiti j or'Tanzania,  and  in  all  of  these  states  Incidentally,  there  is  no 
effective  franchise. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I am  trying  to  go  into  this  seriously.  1 Are  you  saying 
it  doesn’t  matter  whether  it  is  self-decreed  dictator  Or  a Fascist  govern- 
ment or  Communist  government,  no  matter  what  their  choice  is,  you 
think  we  ought  to  abide  by  it? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Sir,  let  me  just  expand  a little  bit.  1 ' 

Mr.  Fraser.  All  right. 

Dr.  Van  deN  Haao.  I would  disapprove  of  certain  kinds  of  govern- 
ments, probably  the  same  Ones  that  you  would  disapprove  of,  sir,  but 
I would  not  think  it  is  oUr  Tight,  to  impose  our  philosophy  oh  the 
Soviet  Government  or  Russia  oi*  the  East  German  Government,  or  for 
that  matter  the  West  German  Government-,'  proVided-^and  I would 
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make  this  exception — that  they  have  no  aggressive  intentions  against 

us,  that  is,  if  I could  show 

. Mr.  Fraser.  Against  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Yes.  If  I could  show  they  were  about  to  attack 
us,  I would  be  willing  to  change  the  domestic  circumstances  to  prevent 
that. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I understand  that. 

Let’s  see  how  far  you  carry  this.  Let’s  take  the  case  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many in  its  treatment  of  the  Jews.  Your  view  would  be  so  long  as 
the  genocide  was  carried  on,  entirely  within  the  German  boundaries, 
that  this  was  riot  a matter  of  concern  for  the  neighbors  of  Germany? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haao.  Oh,  concern,  yes. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I mean  in  terms  of  any  effort  on  our  part  to  change  the 
events  in  that  country  ? 

Dr.  Van  dbn  HAAo^AdTother  things  bemg'-equal,  let  me  point  out, 
we  tolerated  the  mprder  of  6 million  people  m tnbooviet  Union,  and 
we  did  tolerate  tjiemurder  of  great  numbers  of  the  Jhws.  We  did  not 
go  to  war,  to jdy  knowledge,  becaqgetof^the  murder  ors(lie  Jews,  but 
because  of  th«r  attack. 

e have  done,  Imt  to  show 
at  I am  trying  to  do. 
j,  jf^puld  certainly  say, 
bitterly  difeapprovemby  citi- 
no/right\  unless  tney  are 
V'he  and'.so  on,  thefr  have 
(Sv*the  dofrifcstic  orqer  of  thaf  other 
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enougn  to  let  ifie  say,  I 
rate  terrible  things 
^ ard  as  jusr  as  terrible 
different  principWwould  bring 
That  is,  if  we  grant  to Jxfrself  right,  to 
against  the  will  of  the  Soviet  Government  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  s&enjsto  me  fairly  clear  we>re  implicitly  granting 
to  the  Soviet  OnvftTOmftnfrrhAjigrht,  tn  inattfiTto  what  ifShiks  is  right 
for  Aiperica  here.  And  so  we  would  in  effect  make  i^eyorld  into  a 
number  of  whrringstates,  each  feeling  it  has  to  imposeffs  philosophy 
on  other  states.  Therefore,  I think  it  has  long  been  a principle  of 
of  international  law  and  international  custom  tor  each  nation  not  to 
interfere,  however  much  it  disapproves  of?  and  there  often  is  good 
reason,  in  the  domestic  order  of  another  nation,  hut  merely  to  respond 
to  possible  attack.  And  I think  this  is  on  the  whole  the  correct 
policy,  even  though  sometimes — -*■  . 

Mr.  Fraser.  I respect  the  fact  you  hold  those  views.  I ask  these 
questions  illustratively*  In  the  case  of  the  attack  of  North  Korea  on 
South  Korea,  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  direct  threat  to  the  United 
States.  You  would  have  been  opposed  to  any  intervention  in  South 
Korea?  . 
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Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  I didn’t  make  myself  clear.  Here  we  had  an 
attack  of  one  nation  against  another  nation.  We  didn’t  go  to  war 
against  North  Korea,  because  we  didn’t  like  their  domestic  order, 
which  in  fact  I didn’t  like.  We  didn’t  attack  North  Korea,  we  merely 
went  to  the  help  of  an  ally  of  ours.  It  is  an  established  principle  of 
international  policy  that  a nation  has  a right  to  defend  its  allies. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Well,  I suppose  when  it  comes  to  a matter  of  right,  we 
are  free  to  work  through  the  United  Nations  and  to  do  whatever  is 
within  their  jurisdiction.  I don’t  want  to  get  into  that  argument.  I 
want  to  get  at  the  root  of  your  philosophy. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  The  case  of  North  and  South  Korea  was  very 
different  from  the  case  we  are  studying. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I was  just  trying  to  get  at  the  periphery  of  what  you 
say.  Jf  lean  just  re-cap: 

No.  1,  you  think  that  segregation  of  the  races  would  be  de- 
sirable even  in  the  United  States  on  a State  to  State  or  local  basis? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fraser.  You  believe  this  would  be  in  the  national  interest. 

Secondly,  you  believe  that  even  where  a government  were  com- 
miting  genocide  against  others,  based  on  race  or  religion,  that  this  is 
a matter  that  we  might  deplore,  but  that  we  would  not  be  called  upon 
to  do  anything  about? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Now,  I would  have  to  say  that  I think  if  I accepted 
these  premises  of  yours,  I would  come  out  about  the  same  way  that 
you  do.  My  problem  is  that  I think  about  what  happened  in  New 
York  on  that  occasion  when  this  woman  was  attacked  and  being 
stabbed,  and  she  called  for  help,  and-her  neighbors  stayed  inside  their 
houses  because  they  didn’t  want  to  get  involved. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  I would  not  defend  the  neighbors,  sir,  be- 
cause they  were  fellow  citizens.  The  principles  I have  very  badly 
enunciated. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Some  of  us  see  ourselves  on  a very  small  planet  travel- 
ing through  space,  and  we  think  of  all  ourselves  as  neighbors. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  That  would  be  very  nice  if  it  were  that  way. 
But  you,  sir,  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  it  isn’t  that  way. 

We  have  no  call  to  interfere  in  China,  though  perhaps  we  should, 
but  if  we  were*to  try  to,  I think  that  the  consequences  would  probably 
be  worse,  though  I certainly  would  like  to  save  the  Chinese  from  their 
government,  so  save  the  Russians  from  their  government,  to  save  the 
people  in  Burundi  from  their  government  and  so  on.  But  we  would 
be  very  busy  if  we  were  to  try  to  do  all  this.  I’m  not  sure  the  effects 
would  improve  the  total  situation.  The  principles^  sir,  I enunciated 
are  the  principles  of  my  countryman  Grotius  ana  principles  of  Samuel 
Puffendorf  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  nation  must  be  governed 
by  “pax  et  securitas  Communis .”  That,  is,  its  business  is  to  make  sure 
that  it  itself,  be  able  to  live  in  peace,  and  security,  which  implies  that 
it  can  make  alliances,  can  defend  its  allies  against  possible  attackers, 
but  that  it  is  not  its  task  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  arrangement  of 
other  nations.  For,  sir.  if  that  were,  then  there  would  be  no  sovereign 
nations.  The  sovereignty  of  a nation  consists  of  the  fact  its  govern- 
ment has  the  right  of  ordering  its  domestic  affairs.  That  is  what  we 
mean  by  a sovereign  nation.  If  a nation  is  not  sovereign,  then  some 
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other  power  has  the  right  to  interfere.  But  if  a nation  is  sovereign, 
then  it  is  the  supreme  law  within  its  own  territory.  I don’t  know  of 
any  other  definition  of  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I accede  to  the  fact  that  you  hold  that  view  of  sover- 
eignty, but  I don't. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Well,  then  you  simply  reject  sovereignty,  sir. 

Mr.  Fraser.  No,  I don’t.  I think  sovereignty  is  very  important. 
But  I think  most  important  of  all  is  we  have  to  live  together.  Sover- 
eignty is  a very  important  thing. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  That  means  we  have  to  tolerate  each  other’s 
domestic  orders.  If  we  live  together  by  saying  the  domestic  order  one 
nation  likes  or  prefers  must  be  imposed  on  another  nation,  we  will 
have  constant  wars  in  effect. 

Mr.  Fraser.  All  of  our  foreign  aid  program,  for  example,  is  de- 
signed to  influence  events  in  other  countries. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  To  the  extent,  sir,  to  which  it  influences  events 
in  the  sense  of  making  nations  less  aggressive  against  their  neighbors, 
and  making  nations  less  aggressive  against  us,  and  thus  assuring  our 
own  security,  I’m  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Fraser.  You  are  in  favor  of  anything  that  will  make  less  likely 
their 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Attack  against  us. 

Mr.  Fraser  (continuing).  Becoming  a problem  in  the  international 
community? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I think  that  principle,  of  course,  would  bring  us  back 
to  South  Africa,  because  I would  judge  many  of  the  Africans  are  going 
to  feel  the  non-Europeans  in  South  Africa  are  being  discriminated 
against,  and  that  they  ought  to  come  to  their  aid  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  I have  no  doubt  that  is  the  feeling  of  many. 

Mr.  Fraser.  If  we  could  get  the  Government  of  South  Africa  to 
accept  people  on  their  individual  merits  rather  than  just  because  of 
the  color  of  their  skin,  that  threat  would  be  diminished  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  I think  it  would  be  more  useful  to  get  the  gov- 
ernments of  Africa  to  accept  the  principle  of  nonintervention. 

Mr.  Fraser.  The  governments  of  what? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  The  governments  of  the  independent  African 
states,  to  accept  the  principle  of  nonintervention  into  each  other’s  af- 
fairs, including  South  African  affairs. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I think  that  would  be  harder,  because  perhaps  they 
share  the  view  which  most  people  in  the  United  States  do,  that  they 
do  have  concern  for  the  citizens  around  the  world  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Sir,  we  have  never  practiced  this.  Never  once. 

Mr.  Fraser.  You  may  say  that.  I would  say  we  practice  it  ir- 
regularly. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Very  irregularly. 

Mr.  Fraser.  But  I think  more  and  more  we  are 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  In  fact,  forgive  me  for  interrupting,  it  is  the 
irregularity  I object  to.  We  don’t  practice  it  in  Haiti.  We  don’t 
practice  it  in  East  Germany.  We  don’t  practice  it  in  Rumania.  We 
don’t  practice  it  in  Czechoslovakia,  Russia,  China,  and  so  on,  but  we 
insist  on  practicing  it  in  South  Africa. 
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Mr.  Fiiaser.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  we  have  done  nothing  in 
South  Africa  except  embargo  arms. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Why  embargo  arms  against  a government  that 
has  got  no  use  for  arms  other  than  possibly  defend  itself  from  attack 
by  its  neighbors?  For  no  one  to  my  knowledge  has  contended  that 
the  South  Africans  are  trying  to  conquer  anyone. 

Mr.  Fraser.  You  were  saying  we  were  taking  the  tough  line  to- 
ward South  Africa  and  not  against  the  other  nations? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fraser.  That  isn’t  true.  We  have  a very  substantial  ban  on 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  had  very  sharp  restrictions 
on  the  bloc  countries  of  .Eastern  Europe.  We  fought  consistently 
against  China’s  admission  to  the  United  Nations.  None  of  these 
policies  have  been  applied  to  South  Africa.  Why  do  you  say  the 
policies  toward  South  Africa  have  been  harsher  than  against  the 
others? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  I was  thinking  of  the  threat  of  the  future, 
rather  than  our  actual  policies  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Would  you  favor  establishing  normal  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  witli  China? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  If  we  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  no  longer  interested  in  attacking  us,  I would 
indeed  be  in  favor  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Wo  will  never  know  that  for  sure? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  No;  not  for  sure,  but  there  are  some  indica- 
tions. If  our  Government  convinces  itself  of  a reasonable  way,  that 
there  are  clearly  written  declarations  of  the  Chinese  and  Soviet,  lead- 
ers, that  they  are  intending  to  attack  us — which  are  quite  as  clear  as 
Hitler’s  were — are  no  longer  being  followed  in  practice,  and  that  there 
has  been  a change  of  mind  and  intent,  I’m  all  in  favor  of  normal 
trade  relations,  and  indeed  I would  go  further  and  say  in  favor  of  all 
kinds  of  relat  ions  that  would  make  living  together  more  easy. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I will  make  one  last  comment,  then  I will  close.  You 
are  a U.S.  citizen  now  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Of  Dutch  descent? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I would  only  venture  to  say  that  if  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, or  some  local  community  should  suddenly  decide  that  those 
people  who  are  of  Dutch  descent  needed  their  culture  preserved,  and 
needed  to  be  isolated  and  moved  out,  restricted  in  their  jobs  and  vot- 
ing rights,  that  your  philosophical  evaluation  of  man’s  relationship 
to  man  might  suddenly  undergo  a transformation.  Perhaps  not,  be- 
cause you  are  wedded  to  your  views.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
experiment? 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaaq.  I would  try  to  persuade  them  they  are  wrong, 
and  if  I couldn’t  persuade  them,  I would  certainly  say  they  have  a 
right  to  follow  their  views,  they  have  a right  to  exclude  Dutch  citizens 
from  immigration,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I’m  talking  about  people  in  this  country  who  are  citi- 
zens already. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Yes;  here  I would  say  I would  somewhat  ob- 
ject to  the  sudden  change. 
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Mr.  Fraser.  Maybe  we  could  arrange  to  do  it  slowly. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Well,  I would  even  object  to  the  slow  change, 
but  let  me  point  out  in  South  Africa  there  has  been  no  such  change. 

Mr.  Fraser.  There  has  been  a change  backward  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fraser.  What  about  the  colored  in  Capetown  whose  franchise 
has  been  cut  down  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  There  I agree  with  you,  there  has  been  a change, 
which  I find  quite  regrettable. 

Mr.  Fraser.  What  about  the  non-Europeans  that  have  been  moved 
out  of  where  they  lived : that  is  a change  backward  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fraser.  They  were  allowed  to  live  there  once.  Let  me  finish 
my  question  and  then  comment  on  it  if  you  will.  They  were  allowed 
to  live  there  once,  now  they  have  been  forceably  moved  out  under  the 
impelling  logic  of  the  apartheid  philosophy? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fraser.  They  are  gradually  moving  backward  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  No;  I would  not  say  backward.  You  see  what 
happens 

Mr.  Fraser.  Forward  from  your  point  of  view  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  No;  not  even  that.  What  happened  here  is 
this:  separation  implies  white  citizens  are  being  moved  out  of  the 
Transkei,  and  colored  or  black  citizens  are  moved  out  from  certain 
other  locations.  This  is  a move  that  occurs  on  both  sides,  and  it  is 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  separation:  that  is  what  we  mean  by 
separation. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Yes;  a separation  where  the  whites  had  the  right  to 
vote  on  the  question,  ana  the  non-Europeans  were  denied  any  voice 
in  the  decision. 

Let  me  ask  one  last  question,  if  I may.  In  South  Africa,  there  are 
many  South  African  qualities  which  I like.  The  Afrikaners  have 
some  fine  qualities.  But  let  me  iust  say  what  my  impression  is. 
Among  the  3 million  Europeans  there  are  the  forms  of  democracy 
and  substantial  exercise  of  them  with  some  restrictions.  But  their 
relationships  to  the  Africans,  or  I should  say  non -Europeans,  because 
there  are  Asians — we  have  not  talked  about  the  culture  of  the  Asians, 
which  I assume  they  once  had  200  years  ago — but  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  whites  and  the  Africans  is  essentially  that  which  you  would 
find  in  a totalitarian  society,  because  of  the  denial  of  political  rights, 
and  restraints  on  their  jobs,  where  they  can  live,  and  other  restric- 
tions, would  you  agree  with  that? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  You  have  been  so  good  in  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  make  myself  clearer  than  I have  had  a chance  before,  so 
that  I would  beg  your  indulgence  to  allow  me  to  state  this  in  a general 
form.  There  are  two  things.  First,  it  was  mentioned  before  that  the 
blacks  have  been  disenfranchised.  I think  that  is  slightly  misleading. 
It  involves  they  were  franchised  before  and  disenfranchised.  That 
is  not  the  case ; they  did  not  have  the  franchise.  This  is  merely  a con- 
tinuation. Second,  it  is  entirely  true  the  present  Government  of  South 
African  does  not  promise  to  give  them  the  vote  in  the  areas  that  they 
call  white,  but  it  does  promise  to  give  them  the  full  vote  in  the  areas 
which  they  will  have  of  their  own.  And  I believe,  sir,  that  there  is, 
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apart  from  the  ideological  and  matters  of  principle,  which  I think  we 
have  no  time  to  go  into  any  further,  you  have  to  remember  that  the 
situation  is  somewhat  different.  There  are,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
about  Hi/2  million  blacks  and  about  3^  million  whites.  So  that  to 
give  them  the  vote  would  mean,  in  effect,  for  the  whites  to  renounce 
the  domination,  the  power,  and  so  on,  that  they  have  had  until  now. 

What  you  are  asking  from  them  to  do  is  to  commit  suicide,  and 
that  seems  a very  hard  demand  on  anyone. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Could  I say  the  relationship  would  be  essentially  that 
which  exists  between  the  American  citizens  of  Dutch  descent  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  Americans?  The  Americans  of  Dutch  descent  have 
surrendered  their  political  power  to  this  overwhelming  mass  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  not  of  Dutch  descent  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  IIaao.  Yes,  but  they  did  so,  voluntarily,  by  coming 
to  this  country,  with  this  idea  in  mind. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Everybody  from  this  country  you  know  has  come  from 
somewhere.  I don’t  mean  to  pick  the  Dutch  out,  whom  I admire  very 
much. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Yes;  we  all  did  surrender  our  own  national 
feelings  to  the  general  American  feeling,  but  there  were  no  such 
enormous  differences  of  culture,  education,  and  so  on,  as  still  exists 
now,  though  they  are  rapidly  being  wiped  out  in  South  Africa.  I 
would  liko  to  make  a comparison  that  seems  to  me  more  apt. 

When  this  country  was  founded,  as  a democratic 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Will  the  witness  make  the  answer  very1  brief?  The 
hour  is  very  late  now. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  Yes,  sir. 

The  great  majority  of  the  citizens  in  this  country  were  not  allowed 
to  vote.  They  were,  in  your  words,  disenfranchised,  because  they  were 
not  taxpayers  or  they  were  not  literate  and  so  on.  The  progress  of 
this  country  has  on  the  one  hand  made  it  possible  for  the  great  major- 
ity of  people  to  become  more  educated  and  on  the  other  hand  to  become 
franchised.  I expect  in  a different  form,  under  different  circum- 
stances, a similar  development  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Just  to  say  10  words  to  follow  that  up.  We  got  into  a 
civil  war,  along  the  way,  which  I think  will  happen  in  Soutn  Africa, 
and  this  time  there  is  no  great  ocean  to  keep  the  other  nations  out  of 
the  fight. 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  I hope  you  are  wrong,  sir.  But  neither  of 
us  can  predict  the  future,  I guess. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Doctor,  I have  one  question,  and  you  can  answer  yes 
or  no. 

Do  you  believe  in  the  United  Nations  and  its  objectives? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  I believe  that  the  United  Nations  are  a fiction, 
sir. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Then  your  answer  is  “No”  ? 

Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  They  have  never  been  united.  They  have 
never  been  anything. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  That  is  all. 

(Whereupon,  at  5:37  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned  to 
reconvene  at  2:30  p.m.,  Thursday,  March  24,  1966.) 
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THURSDAY,  MARCH  24,  1960 

House  of  Representatives, 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS, 

Subcommittee  on  Africa. 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2:45  p.m.,  in 
room  2172,  Rayburn  Building,  Hon.  Barratt  O’Hara  (chairman  of  the 
subcommittee)*  presiding. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

I would  like  to  announce  first  we  are  glad  to  have  with  us  today  a 

troup  from  the  Business  Council  for  International  Understanding, 
irector,  Harold  Randall,  American  University,  and  among  the  group 
are  representatives  of  quite  a number  of  countries.  We  are  very  happy 
to  have  them  with  us.  Mrs.  Bolton,  I wonder  if  you  have  a message 
of  greeting  to  them. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Greetings  to  you  all.  We  are  always  so  glad  to  see 
you.  I am  sure  you  know  that.  I hope  you  are  enjoying  it  because 
it-  means  a great  deal  to  us  in  America  to  have  other  people  come  from 
other  countries — all  Americans  going  to  other  countries — every  one 
of  you  an  ambassador.  That  is  really  something.  We  trust  you  to  do 
a good  job.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  here  today. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  0’IIara.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Bolton. 

We  have  three  witnesses  today,  including  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall, 
witness  for  South  Africa  before  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
Will  you  commence,  General  Marshall  ? 

STATEMENT  OP  GEN.  S.  I.  A.  MARSH  AIL,  BRIGADIER  GENERAL, 
U.S.  ARMY  (RETIRED) 

(Biographic  of  data  of  General  Marshall  is  as  follows:) 

OEN.  SAMUEL  LYMAN  ATWOOD  MARSHAtL 

Born  July  18,  1900;  student  Texas  College  Mines,  1929-22;  L.II.D.,  Wayne 
State  University;  LL.D.,  St.  Bonaventure  University;  foreign  correspondent, 
military  critic,  chief  editorial  writer,  Detroit  News,  1927-62;  now  syndicated 
columnist  Washington  Post-Los  Angeles  Times;  served  from  private,  engineer 
corps,  to  First  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.S.  Army,  1917-19;  major  to  brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army,  1942-52;  decorated  with  numerous  citations.  Including  the 
D.S.M.,  Legion  of  Merit,  Legion  of  Honor;  author  and  contributor  to  national 
magazines. 

General  Marshall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman;  members  of  the 
committee,  I come  before  the  subcommittee  at  its  invitation  and  wish 
to  make  it  clear  from  the  beginning  that  I am  not  here  as  an  expert  on 
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South  Africa  or  on  the  continent  as  a whole,  or  for  that  matter  on 
race  problems.  My  professional  work  has  carried  me  abroad  frequent- 
ly over  the  past  50  years  and  several  times  to  parts  of  Africa  on 
specific  assignments.  It  has  also  entailed  dealing  with  some  of  our 
own  race  problems  at  a national  leveal,  my  role  being  that  of  a policy 
shaper  and  maker  rather  than  a sideline  observer.  Should  the  com- 
mittee wish  particulars  about  that,  I would  be  glad  to  extend  my 
remarks.  Suffice  to  say  that  over  the  years,  both  here  and  abroad, 
my  rounds  have  been  such  that  situations  which  generate  mass  ten- 
sions have  become  rather  familiar  to  me,  as  are  the  rule-of-thumb 
criteria  for  measuring  their  degree. 

I infer  that  the  committee  called  me  here  because  of  my  recent 
experience  in  South-West.  Africa,  in  connection  with  the  case  now  be- 
ing weighed  by  the  International  Court,  and  the  charge  that  South 
Africa  has  violated  the  trust  reposed  in  her  by  the  mandate  under 
the  old  League  of  Nations. 

The  committee  may  wish  to  know  how  it  chanced  that  I made  two 
trips  to  South-West  Africa  in  1065,  which  also  carried  me  into  parts 
of  South  Africa,  and  resulted  in  my  appearance  as  a witness  before 
the  Court  at  The  Hague  in  October.  The  facts  are  as  follows : 

As  an  American  citizen  devoting  the  greater  part  of  my  adult  life 
to  the  study  of  military  problems,  I have  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned since  World  War  II  about  a growing  divergence  in  our  shaping 
of  a national  grand  strategy.  The  familiar  adage  has  it  that  when 
one  hitches  his  wagon  to  a star  he  should  not  forget  to  lock  the  tail- 
gate. That  should  apply  right  to  the  hilt  in  our  international  deal- 
ings. What  we  do  with  the  object  of  winning  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  other  peoples  should  not  be  stopped  or  unduly  limited  out  of  fears 
over  our  own  future  security.  Even  so.  ideal  ends,  in  politics  or 
otherwise,  are  rarely,  if  ever  attained,  where  there  is  inattention  to 
the  conservation  of  means.  So  in  the  making  of  foreign  policy  by  the 
United  States,  the  ultimate  effect  on  our  well  being  and  that  of  other 
nations,  cannot  be  approximately  estimated,  unless  when  policy  is 
formed  the  consequence  to  our  military  position  worldwide  is  also 
factored.  That  is  the  rule  of  commonsense,  and  my  concern  is  that 
over  the  past  20  years,  due  possibly  to  an  evangelistic  spirit  in  us,  due 
more  probably  to  the  intensity  of  the  ideological  struggle  in  which  we 
find  ourselves]  wo  have  tended  to  drift  ever  farther  away  from  it. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  South-West  Africa  case  only  last 
March  from  conversations  here  in  Washington  primarily  with  my 
brother,  Charles  B.  Marshall,  years  ago  a staff  adviser  to  this  com- 
mittee. Then  I read  into  the  court  proceedings  and  the  background. 
Shortly,  I talked  it  over  with  a small  group  that  included  Admiral 
Burke,  Admiral  Radford*  General  Twining,  ox -Sec ret  ary  McElroy 
and  ex-Secretary  Bendetsen.  The  consensus  among  these  distin- 
guished individuals,  all  thinkers  in  the  realm  of  military  strategy, 
was  that  the  decision  of  the  Court  now  pending  might  gravely  imperil 
the  long-range  strategic  interests  of  the  United  States. 

When  several  weeks  later  I was  invited  to  visit  that  part  of  the 
world  by  the  South  Africa  Foundation,  at  their  expense,  I replied 
that  I would,  provided  that  I could  spend  the  greater  part  of  my  time 
in  South-West  Africa.  I was  gone  during  most  of  April,  and  traveled 
3,700  miles  in  South-West  Africa,  mainly  by  small  plane,  though  with 
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many  small  jaunts  on  a Land  Rover.  My  time  for  the  greater  part 
was  passed  among  the  tribes  in  the  Caprivi  Strip,  Ovamboland, 
Damaraland,  the  Okavango  country,  the  liaster  people  at  Rehoboth, 
and  so  on.  I visited  the  diamond  fields  along  the  southwestern  coast. 
Finally,  I spent  1 week  in  South  Africa  touring  the  Transkei,  seeing 
the  Bantu  townships  outside  Johannesburg,  and  so  forth.  My  purpose 
was  simply  to  get  as  much  of  the  feel  of  the  country,  for  my  own  in- 
formation, as  the  time  allowed.  Along  the  way  I made  about  50  pages 
of  notes  on  my  observations,  copies  of  which  I would  be  happy  to  pro- 
vide this  committee  if  such  is  wished. 

There  I had  expected  the  matter  to  end.  What  struck  me  as  the 
most  curious,  if  not  ironic,  note  of  all  was  the  contrast  between  what 
I had  found  and  what  was  formally  charged  against  South  Africa 
in  the  proceedings  at  The  Hague,  that  her  stewardship  of  South-West 
had  generated  a state  of  tension  which  constituted  a ‘‘threat  to  inter- 
national peace.” 

South-West  is  twice  the  size  of  California,  and  for  the  most  part  is 
desert  country.  With  a population  of  slightly  more  than  one-half 
million  people,  but  one-tenth  of  whom  are  European,  the  vast  majority 
being  Bantu,  living  in  a relatively  primitive  state  on  their  own  tribal 
lands,  the  territory  would  be  all  but  impossible  to  administer  if  social 
upheaval  were  imminent  or  violence  rife.  Yet  it  is  the  most  tranquil, 
least  policed  area  that  I have  ever  visited.  The  constabulary  counts 
but  660  men  and  more  than  half  of  them  are  Bantu.  The  European 
and  Bantu  policemen  work  together;  the  incidence  of  misbehavior  or 
dereliction  among  the  latter  is  less  than  2 percent.  In  Ovamboland, 
with  its  250,000  Bantu,  there  are  but  12  policemen,  6 of  them  Bantu, 
and  there  was  no  one  under  arrest  in  my  time  there.  To  keep  the 
peace  in  the  Kaokoveld,  with  its  18,000  tribesmen,  in  the  wildest,  most 
remote  comer  of  the  territory,  there  are  but  4 policemen,  2 of  them 
Bantu. 

Men  walking  armed  are  not  to  be  seen  in  South-West  Africa. 
There  are  no  sentry  boxes  or  police  posts  along  the  highways.  Speed- 
ers can  do  as  they  please.  In  the  native  reserves,  the  homes  of  the 
white  commissioners  and  staff  members  are  unguarded,  and  often 
unfenced  and  there  is  no  lockup  of  the  premises  or  the  houseby  night. 
I saw  much  of  these  people  in  their  outpost  work  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  generalize  about  them  because  they  have  several  main  char- 
acteristics in  common.  Despite  the  relative  isolation  of  their  en- 
vironment, they  are  individuals  with  great  human  warmth,  culti- 
vated mind,  and  a broad  knowledge  of  world  affairs.  In  conversa- 
tion, they  talk  as  readily  and  as  mformedly  about  the  business  of 
nations  as  about  their  day-to-day  problems  with  the  tribes.  They 
are  men  of  quiet  dignity  and  marked  personal  restraint,  and  the  words 
sober,  gentle,  and  dedicated  are  appropriate. 

Their  sympathetic  concern  for  the  Bantu,  understanding  of  his 
psychology,  compatiability  with  his  interest  and  welfare,  and  hope- 
ful outlook  about  the  future  all  come  quickly  to  the  surface.  None 
speak  at  any  time  in  derogation  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
worked.  To  the  contrary,  the  words  were  always  generous,  as  if 
the  individual  were  ever  disposed  to  give  the  Bantu  the  benefit  of 
every  doubt.  Yet,  I found  no  tendency  in  them  to  boast  of  the 
programs  set  for  Bantu  improvement  or  to  cast  their  own  labors 
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in  an  heroic  light.  They  felt  that  more  could  and  should  be  done, 
voiced  regret  that,  advance  was  so  gradual  and  were  self-critical  when 
(hey  spoke  of  any  general  difficulty.  None  felt  that  the  present 
state  of  things  is  ideal  or  composes  a pattern  to  be  maintained  in- 
definitely. 

They  view  their  jobs  as  a requirement  to  build  a firmer  base  under 
the  Bantu  through  education,  improved  public  health  and  a more 
vigorous  and  dependable  economy.  Out  of  this  social  progress, 
which  will  gradually  win  the  Bantu  away  from  tribal  ways  and  old 
superstitions,  a mo’ro  felicitous  political  relationship  will  in  time 
evolve.  That  is  the  goal  though  its  ultimate  form  is  perforce  unde- 
finable.  Here  I am  expressing  the  hope,  or  philisophy,  of  the  people 
with  whom  I talked.  They  ao  not  view  the  present,  condition  ns  a 
solution;  it  is  merely  a haffway  house.  They  would  like  to  see  the 
programing  accelerated;  but  they  understand  that  Romo  was  not 
built  in  one  day  and  the  civilizing  process  does  not  proceed  by  leaps 
ami  bounds. 

I watched  these  men  move  among  the  Bantu,  saw  how  they  held 
themselves,  noted  how  they  were  received.  They  do  not  talk  down 
to  the  bantu,  but-  speak  at  the  same  level.  Whore  they  go,  they 
are  greeted  with  smiles^  a wave  of  the  hand,  and  a friendly  shout. 
Small  children  at  play  in  the  fields  rush  to  the  roadside  adnnee  with 
excitement  when  the  commissioner  bounces  by  in  his  jeep.  The  gen- 
eral atmosphere  is  one  of  relaxation.  I moved  out  among  the  people, 
the  Bantu,  by  day  and  by  night  and  felt  no  hint  of  danger. 

The  tribes  own ’their  homelands.  The  dignity  of  that  fact  must  be 
respected  bv  the  state  in  its  negotiations  with  them.  Were  it  not  so, 
there  could  lie  major  reclamation  in  one  section,  such  ns  Rnntu  on  the 
Okavango  River,  to  advantage  the  economy  as  a whole.  To  such  a 
simple  principle  ns  irrigation,  the  tribalize’d  Bantu  must  be  won  in 
small  groups,  one  step  at  a time.  The  Bantu  family  has  its  kraal.  The 
lands  are  a tribal  possession,  and  even  where  they  are  not  worked  com- 
munally, the  authority  of  the  chief,  chieftainess’,  or  headman  disposes 
their  use.  The  Bantu  in  the  homelands  do  not  pay  taxes.  The  public 
institutions  designed  for  their  uplift  are  provided  mainly  by  the  state 
and  marginally  by  the  missions.  They  use  them  increasingly,  and 
benefit  greatlv’from  them,  notably  in  the  field  of  public  health. 

However,  they  do  not  pay  for  these  institutions  and  are  adverse  to 
any  change  which  would  require  them  to  do  so.  I cannot  envisage  such 
a change,  short  of  an  uprooting  of  the  tribal  systems  and  general  dis- 
possession, elimination  of  the  chiefs,  the  return* of  the  lands  to  the  pub- 
lic domain,  and  so  forth,  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  tribesman  status 
as  a taxpaying  voter.  Such  a revolutionary  uprooting  could  hardly 
l>e  done  in  the  name  of  democracy  and  it  would  inevitably  visit  chaos, 
if  not  anarchy,  on  Ovamboland  and  the  other  northern  preserves.  I 
feel  like  quoting  what  Chief  Martin,  of  one  of  the  Ovambn  tribes, 
said  to  me  at  his  kraal  in  Ontoneigo:  “We  want  more  of  the  same. 
Give  us  more  schools,  more  hospitals,  more  dams.  But  leave  us  alone.” 
Such  is  the  Bantu  enlargement  of  an  antipoverty  concept.  It  none- 
theless speaks  up  for  a separateness  which  the  tribal  majorities  in 
overwhelming  numbers  are  determined  to  continue  and  which  cannot 
be  voided  without  doing  egregious  violence  to  them,  their  culture, 
their  dignity,  and  their  prospects,  as  I see  it. 
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No  liquor  is  sold  to  the  tribes.  The  mandate  forbids  it,  and  by  that 
prohibition  would  seem  to  require  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 
There  is  some  bootlegging  of  Angola  beer  across  the  border  and  the 
tribes  ferment  their  own  homebrew. 

These  broad  generalizations  apply,  however,  only  to  Bantu  home- 
lands and  Bantu  status  in  South-West  Africa.  They  are  not  true  of 
tho  Baster  (or  Bastard)  people  and  their  holdings.  This  mulatto  folk 
around  Nehoboth  have  a wholly  different  culture,  social  outlook,  and 
political  standing.  While  they  possess  an  integrated  homeland,  it  is 
not  a common  holding,  tho  properties  being  privately  owned.  They 
are  run  by  an  elected  council  and  not  by  a chiei.  Tho  white  magistrate 
who  sits  ns  chairman,  thus  linking  the  community  with  high  adminis- 
tration, has  veto  power  but  had  not  used  it  during  9 years  in  oflice. 
Tho  Basters  are  taxed  like  the  Europeans  of  South-West;  they  have 
the  vote,  but  only  with  respect  to  issues  in  their  own  domain. 

Whether  it  is  reasonable  at  this  time  to  equate  South  Africa’s 
problem  in  dealing  with  the  various  peoples  of  South-West  with  the 
problem  of  the  United  States  in  trying  to  get  equal  treatment  for  its 
Negro  minority  should  be  a fair  question.  The  Delaware  Indian 
blood  in  my  family  lino  prompts  me  to  say  that  we  cannot  escape  our 
own  history,  or  disregard  what  has  been  done  by  other  colonizers, 
conquerors  or  beset  emigrants  in  contentions  with  indigenes  arising 
from  their  self-interest  in  survival.  While  I want  my  country  to 
adhere  to  moral  standards,  that  does  not  in  this  instance  mean  apply- 
ing the  rule:  “Do  as  I do,  not  as  I say.”  For  I think  it  will  be 
found  that  South  Africa,  sineo  taking  over  tho  mandate,  has  done  as 
much  to  help  the  tribesman,  promote  his  economic  welfare,  prevent 
his  exploitation  and  protect  him  from  being  cheated  of  a proper  use 
of  his  holdings,  as  we  are  doing  with  our  aboriginals.  The  Sioux — a 
particularly  noble  people — have  about  10  percent  of  their  finally 
assigned  homelands  m productive  use,  the  rest  having  been  taken  over 
on  lease  by  white  Americans.  Approximately  one-quarter  of  the 
indigenes  who  still  try  to  live  in  a tribal  way  are  unemployed. 
Income  for  the  majority  average  less  than  $1,000  annually,  which  by 
official  definition  is  stark  poverty.  Among  the  Cheyennes,  the  unem- 
ployment figure  is  reported  at  40  percent.  I cannot  vouch  for  these 
figures.  I have  read  them  in  our  magazines  and  heard  them  over 
NBC  programs,  and  those  are  the  impressions  that  are  being  put 
before  the  American  people. 

But  recently  in  Bemidji,  Minn.,  I was  told  by  educators  that  the 
poverty  among  the  largo  Indian  population  in  that  region  is  so  general 
that  the  average  Indian  child,  on  t lying  to  make  the  grade  in  school, 
feels  lost  and  helpless,  and  cut  off  from  participation.  These  condi- 
tions have  been  called  to  general  attention  on  nationwide  TV  pro- 
grams. They  create  no  outcry  to  save  the  Indian  from  his  ruthless 
exploiter,  thereby  to  protect  tne  peace  of  nations. 

With  that,  I conclude  my  reflections  from  my  first  visit.  I did  not 
expect  to  go  again,  having  made  no  commitment  to  South  Africa. 
Then  I was  asked  by  the  Embassy  in  Washington  if  I would  appear  as 
a witness  before  tho  Court  on  one  specification  only:  Had  South 
Africa  militarized  the  territory  in  violation  of  the  mandate?  This 
issue  was  within  my  range  of  competence,  and  I replied  that  I would, 
though  on  my  prior  trip  I had  not  looked  about  with  any  such  pur- 
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pose  in  mind.  That  was  all  too  apparent.  Ethiopia  and  Liberia 
had  complained,  in  the  petition  already  before  the  Court,  that  South 
Africa  had  established  military  bases  around  Windhoek  and  in  the 
enclave  at  Walvis  Bay,  and  I had  not  bothered  to  look  at  these  places. 
Then  following  my  return  from  the  first  journey,  fresh  charges 
against  South  Africa,  pressed  by  other  liorth-of -Zambezi  African 
States,  arose  within  the  United  Nations  and  were  widely  publicized. 

They  were:  That  at.  the  copper-mining  town  of  Tsumeb  in  north- 
east South-West  Africa,  South  Africa,  in  secret  league  with  West 
Germany,  had  set  up  a sort  of  horror  factory.  A missile-tracking 
plant,  it  was  also  turning  out  poison  gas  and  manufacturing  atomic 
warheads. 

That  at  Ohopoho  in  the  distant  Kaokoveld — northwest  corner  of 
the  territory — South  Africa  had  established  a monster  military  air 
base. 

I agreed  to  return  and  conduct  a formal  inspection  of  these  and 
all  other  sites,  or  bases,  alleged  in  the  memorials,  provided  that  the 
South  African  Government  gave  me  carte  blanche  authority  to  go 
wherever  else  I pleased  and  talk  to  whom  I pleased.  This  was  done 
by  the  Foreign  Minister. 

The  second  tour  of  South-West  took  8 days.  My  testimony  before 
the  Court  was  to  the  effect  that  there  were  no  military  bases,  no  fortifi- 
cations of  any  kind,  no  standing  forces  whatever  in  South-West.  At 
Oliopolo  in  the  Kaokoveld,  where  the  monster  military  airbase  was 
supposed  to  be,  I found  one  3,000-foot  ai  ret  rip,  with  cattle  and  goats 
grazing  on  it,  and  the  surface  interrupted  in  spots  by  anthills  8 feet 
high.  The  airstrip  was  put  there  prior  to  World  War  II.  It  simply 
serves  a frontier  outpost  where  the  Commissioner  and  his  staff  are 
based.  The  group  includes  4 policemen,  a veterinary  surgeon, 
2 cattle  inspectors,  and  a radio  operator — the  only  force  m a region 
populated  by  18,000  of  the  Ovashimba,  Oshimba,  and  Herero  peo- 
ples, who,  like  the  country  where  they  live,  are  absolutely  untamed. 

At  Tsumeb,  the  copper'mining  town,  owned  by  American  interests, 
I had  no  difficulty  locating  the  ‘‘horror”  factory.  It  turned  out  to  be 
a three-sided  ranch-style  building,  with  no  basement — an  installation 
of  the  Max  Planck  Institute  of  Liidau,  Germany.  The  project  is 
wholly  unguarded.  I was  halfway  through  it  before  anyone  stopped 
me,  there  being  only  two  German  technicians  and  four  Bantu  garden- 
ers present.  The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  measure  beamings  from 
the  unisphere  to  serve  pure  science  and  to  assist  long-range  weather 
forecasting.  I went  over  all  the  electronic  equipment  present:  None 
was  hot.  In  one  wing  was  a dark  room  for  processing  motion  picture 
film;  nothing  else  in  any  way  resembled  a poison  gas  factory.  Thus 
as  to  that  portion  of  the  charges  which  I sought  to  run  down,  the  im- 
portant thing  is  not  that  the  delegate  from  States  north  of  the  Zam- 
bezi should  utter  such  vaporous  nonsense  but  that  they  have  to  be 
gravely  received  by  a whole  race  of  men,  some  of  them  presumably 
intelligent. 

I have  gone  into  these  details  to  emphasize  one  point,  that  intrinsi- 
cally, and  as  to  its  interior  in  all  aspects,  South-West  Africa  is  so 
far  removed  from  being  a “threat  to  international  peace”  that  to  call 
it  such  makes  language  meaningless.  Thus  if  that  charge  has  any 
validity,  any  substance,  it  must  rest  on  the  assumption  that  the  condi- 
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tions  which  South  Africa  lias  wrought  in  South-West  are  such  an  in- 
tolerable affront  to  African  States  north  of  the  Zambezi  that  unless 
there  is  a correction  they  will  rise  as  one  and  stage  another  great 
“washing  of  the  spears/’  Let’s  test  that  out.  Recent  events  have 
helped  shatter  the  illusion  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  this  bloc  was 
based  on  any  true  power  reality.  I refer  to  the  way  that  seven  or  so 
governments  have  been  shot  down  like  ducks  in  a gallery.  That  was 
to  be  expected.  Not  one  had  enough  force  to  do  an  adequate  job  of 
keeping  its  own  interior  tranquil.  Each  establishment  is  in  hock  to 
its  own  military.  None  has  promise  of  continuing  political  stability. 
All  need  be  so  deeply  concerned  with  home  base  that  none  should  be 
in  a position  to  mold  our  policy  toward  all  of  Africa.  I am  aware 
of  the  argument  that  if  we  do  not  keep  them  happy  they  will  turn  to- 
ward the  U.S.S.R.,  Red  China,  communism,  but  m my  judgment  it 
is  not  a legitimate  argument.  They  may  make  that  choice  anyway 
if  it  gratifies  the  passing  whim  of  the  man  temporarily  in  power.  It 
still  must  follow  that  when  a political  body  has  no  basic  solidarity 
within  itself,  those  who  lead  it  are  without  power  to  keep  it  firmly 
aligned  with  any  ideology,  friend,  or  ally  from  the  outside.  Such  gov- 
ernments may  not  be  bought ; the  best  one  may  do  is  get  a lease  on  tlieir 
good  will  for  a while. 

For  one,  I cannot  understand  how  an  attempt  to  visit  ruin  on  South 
Africa  in  the  name  of  social  justice  may  at  this  juncture  contribute 
anything  to  the  advance  of  civilization,  or  do  other  than  compound 
political  disorder  and  economic  stagnation.  Despite  our  material 
plenty  and  determination  to  have  more  of  it,  we  Americans  am  loath 
to  ackowledge  that  productiveness  is  a prime  factor  in  the  promotion 
of  world  social  betterment.  Otherwise,  we  would  not  so  ardently  per- 
sist in  the  course  of  trying  to  make  the  heaviest  possible  trouble  for 
those  parts  of  Africa  which  have  the  greatest  enterprise  and  make  the 
largest  contribution  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  I do  not  say  that  is 
the  whole  thing  ;T  do  assert  that  we  choose  to  ignore  the  factor.  It  is 
no  small  factor  when  the  chronic  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the 
continent  is  underproductiveness. 

Seeing  things  as  an  American  nationalist,  and  a liberal  in  the  sense 
that  I am  devoted  to  the  rights  of  man,  I still  cannot  look  without 
alann  at  the  possibilities.  Consequences,  as  George  Eliot  said,  are  piti- 
less. The  Court  may  find  against  South  Africa.  United  Nations  may 
then  vote  sanctions.  But  sanctions  against  such  a strong  state,  wealthy 
in  natural  resources,  producer  of  a great  part  of  the  world’s  gold,  com- 
manding the  loyalty  of  a vigorous  people  and  not  lacking  in  maritime 
resources,  are  not  easily  applied.  Should  they  fail,  what  comes  next? 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  U.X.  might  be  reckless  enough  to  attempt 
staging  an  expedition  into  South  Africa  to  enforce  its  will.  Should 
it  ao  so,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  South  Africa  would  fight, 
and  the  world  would  have  one  more  war  it  cannot  afford  which  the  U.N. 
could  not  win  except  through  the  direct  help  of  a major  power  inter- 
vening with  large-scale  forces.  I do  not  believe  any  such  venture 
could  have  a likelier  outcome  than  the  death  of  the  U.N. 

Then  there  is  another  thing — our  strategic  interests  in  that  section 
of  the  globe  continue  to  expand  radically.  For  the  first  time,  we  have 
naval  power  operating  regularly  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  uncer- 
tainties about  Red  China,  the  volatile  condition  of  Indonesia,  the  lone 
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hand  being  played  by  Singapore,  the  lengthening  shadow  across  Thai- 
land and  the  deepening  involvement  of  our  power  in  the  southeast  Asia 
struggle  all  militate  toward  making  such  an  extension  of  our  sea  power 
presence  necessary.  And  at  Simonstown,  30  miles  from  Cape  Town, 
is  the  only  great  naval  base  and  graving  yard  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Tne  United  States  must  not  discount  the  connection  between 
such  a facility  and  the  conserving  of  its  own  worldwide  strategic  in- 
terests. In  tne  event  of  major  war  in  the  Middle  East — let  us  say 
around  Iraq — in  which  our  forces  became  engaged,  we  would  have  to 
lean  on  that  prop.  We  have  done  so  before.  We  may  have  to  do  it 
again. 

These,  in  broad  outline,  are  my  misgivings  along  with  the  line  of 
reasoning  whence  they  arise.  I am  aware  that  other  witnesses  which 
have  appeared  before  this  committee  do  not  see  it  my  way  at  all.  Some 
of  them  are  ready  to  mount  the  saddle  and  ride — into  what,  they  do  not 
exactly  know,  since  one  cannot  see  very  far  into  a thicket.  They  argue 
that  nothing  less  than  precipitancy  spells  prudence.  They  say,  “jLet’s 
have  sanctions,  and  as  for  what  comes  after  that,  we  will  cross  the 
bridge  when  we  come  to  it.”  But  this  is  like  a woman  thinking  she 
can  be  a little  bit  pregnant  or  a man  thinking  he  can  be  a little  bit 
honest.  Sanctions  is  the  beginning  of  real  troublemaking  for  another 
state,  the  fixing  of  a quarrel,  the  portal  to  violence.  He  who  is  pre- 
pared to  cross  that  portal  should  in  all  honesty  be  prepared  to  go  on 
to  the  sequel  of  blockade  or  war. 

Perhaps  it  is  natural  enough  that  some  who  disagree  with  me  on 
the  main  point  either  overlook,  discount,  or  scorn  certain  of  the 
values — in  particular,  the  military  values — which  greatly  concern  me. 
I contend  that  they  do  so,  or  else  they  would  feel  greater  trepidation 
about  urging  yet  another  overextension  of  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States.  This,  mind  you,  in  behalf  of  a moral  principle,  and 
not  because  our  national  honor  has  been  crossed.  Always  it  has  been 
this  way.  that  some  men  may  become  so  enwrapped  with  a cause  that 
they  feel  no  compunction  about  beating  the  drums  for  a holy  war 
which  other  men  have  to  fight.  That  is  no  more  to  my  taste  than 
is  the  idea  that  we  should  enter  upon  any  venture  the  end  of  which 
could  well  be  the  Congolization  of  yet  another  great  expanse  in  Africa. 

I cannot  think  of  any  principle  which  gives  us  a moral  right  to 
allow  us  to  steer  such  a course. 

But  I do  not  rest  on  the  proposition  that  what  is  most  expedient  for 
the  United  States  is>  also  best.  The  possibility  of  a vote  on  sanctions 
against  South  Africa  arises  only  from  what  may  develop  out  of 
the  case  now  awaiting  decision.  I have  endeavorea  here  to  Dear  wit- 
ness that  the  proceeding  against  South  Africa  is  not  based  on  solid 
ground.  Irrespective  of  how  the  Court  may  decide,  it  must  seem 
to  the  eye  of  any  trained  observer  that  the  general  charges  fall  of  their 
own  weight.  South  Africa  is  accused  of  not  having  done  her  utmost 
to  lift  the  state  of  the  natives.  She  may  be  guilty  of  that.  What  is 
“utmost”?  Every  nation,  and  any  person,  might  be  brought  to  judg- 
ment for  not  having  given  an  utmost  contribution  to  the  well-being  of 
humankind,  or  the  furthering  of  the  humanities  or  human  rights,  for 
being  mortal,  we  are  all  frail  vessels,  and  the  world  seethes  with 
trouble  while  self-interest  is  not  yet  outlawed.  But  I for  one  would 
attest  that  what  the  mandatory  power  has  done  over  40  years  to  elevate 
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the  living  conditions  of  the  tribes  deserves  our  respectful  regard. 
South-West  is  no  Garden  of  Eden.  All  things  there  fall  short  of 
perfect.  Still,  many  wonders  have  been  worked.  I went  there  ex- 
pecting even  in  my  brief  rounds  to  find  widespread  misery  and  degra- 
dation among  the  tribes,  a resentment  toward  the  overlord,  expressed 
either  in  hostility  or  an  apathy  toward  life.  What  I met  was  quite 
the  opposite.  The  Bantu  out  in  the  reserves,  and  where  they  are 
employed  in  industry,  walk  proudly,  heads  up,  a light  in  their  eyes, 
and  a smile  on  their  lips.  But  as  I measured  the  environment  and 
the  problem  confronting  the  administrator,  I could  not  but  speculate 
that  Americans,  confronted  with  a like  responsibility  in  a similarly 
waterless  and  forbidding  countryside,  could  have  done  no  better. 
And  I speak  as  a west  Texan  reared  in  desert  country. 

I am  under  no  obligation  to  South  Africa  except  for  the  courtesies 
and  cooperation  extended  me  on  my  tours  of  inspection.  That  con- 
cludes what  I have  to  put  before  tliis  committee,  save  for  my  thanks 
that  you  have  listened  to  me. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you,  General. 

Did  X understand  you  to  say,  General,  that  the  population  of  South- 
West  Africa  is  about  a half  million? 

General  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  And  the  country  is  very  rich  in  diamonds? 

General  Marshall.  I could  not  hear  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  The  country  is  very  rich  in  diamonds? 

General  Marshall.  Yes.  I think  the  take,  as  to  the  South-West 
Africa  holdings,  amounts  to  somewhere  around  1,500  carats  a day  in 
gem  stones. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  The  story  as  I read  it  is  rather  fantastic.  First,  I 
think  about  1906  they  discovered  some  diamonds.  Then  there  was  a 
lapse  of  about  10  years,  under  the  desert  sands  there  was  another  large 
find  of  diamonds.  And  then  later  off  the  coastlands  more  diamonds. 

General  Marshall.  These  are  all  alluvial  deposits,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  diamonds  are  in  a layer  schist,  in  potholes  and  cracks  of  the 
schist  under  the  sand  dunes,  and  the  sand  dunes  have  to  be  stripped 
away.  These  are  dunes  as  tall  as  any  as  you  see  in  the  Sahara,  or 
the  Sinai  Deserts.  They  will  run  200  to  500  feet.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  something  like  175,000,000  equal  parts  of  sand,  strip  that  much 
away,  to  get  1 carat  of  diamonds. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  That  is  very  interesting^  There  is  enough  wealth 
there  to  take  pretty  good  care  of  half  a million  people;  is  that  right? 

General  Marshall.  I am  not  sufficient  of  an  economist,  sir,  to  say 
how  far  it  would  spread. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Any  of  the  natives  that  you  saw  there,  did  they  give 
you  the  impression  of  being  the  children  of  a land  rich  with  diamonds 
and  of  prosperity  ? 

General  Marshall.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  All  of  them? 

General  Marshall.  Not  all  of  them.  There  are  3,400  Ovambo 
who  work  in  the  diamond  fields.  Oddly  enough  this  is  the  only  place 
I know  where  men  work  in  shifts,  and  the  shift  is  a year  long.  These 
3,400  come  down  1 year,  they  live  there  throughout  that  period  at 
company  expense,  their  income  is  around  $100  a month,  some  make 
$75  a month,  but  everything  else  is  taken  care  of  for  them  by  the 
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company.  They  move  back  to  the  tribe  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
then  another  3,400  come  on.  That  money  is  plowed  back  into  the 
tribal  homeland  over  the  year. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  What  is  the  highest  wages  paid?  Did  you  say  $100 
a month? 

General  Marshall.  $100  a month. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  How  many  people  receive  that  pay  ? 

General  Marshall.  To  how  many  ? 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Yes. 

General  Marshall.  I could  not  give  you  the  breakdown  on  the 
rates.  Highest  pay  would  be  to  the  operators  of  motor  vehicles,  or 
bulldozers — the  semiskilled  hands  in  the  operation. 

Mr.  O’IIara.  I found  your  testimony  interesting.  General.  I pre- 
sume that  your  services  have  been  paid  for  by  South  Africa? 

General  Marshall.  If  you  want  the  exact  figure,  I would  be  glad 
to  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  If  you  wish  to  give  it  to  us. 

General  Marshall.  I would  be  delighted.  I had  no  basis  on  which 
to  calculate  their  debt  to  me.  But  when  I am  out  of  this  country  on 
a trip  for  my  own  country  as  a consultant  or  as  a worker,  and  am  paid 
by  Government,  I am  paid  $125  a day.  That’s  what  I charged  them. 
I counted  only  the  time  tliat  was  called  for  by  my  second  trip  and  took 
nothing  for  the  first  trip  or  for  the  writing  I did.  I just  took  those 
days  because  that  time  was  spent  at  their  specific  request. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  And  you  have  received  no  other  financial  benefits 
from  the  Government  of  South  Africa  ? 

General  Marshall.  That  is  not  correct  because  they  paid  for  my 
hotel  and  they  paid  for  part  of  my  meals. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  That  has  been  all? 

General  Marshall.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  O’IIara.  Then  it  is  similar  of  testimony  of  other  witnesses  who 
have  testified  for  South  Africa,  and  the  subcommittee  thought  in  fair- 
ness to  the  witnesses  it  should  be  put  in  the  record. 

General  Marshall.  It  is  in  my  income  tax  report. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  We  didn’t  bring  you  here  to  question  your  integrity. 
As  a military  strategist,  do  you  believe  that  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  is  essential  to  U.S.  military  strategy,  and  to  what  extent? 

General  Marshall.  I feel  the  position  of  South  Africa,  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  there — and  I am  not  talking  about  the 
political  conditions — the  general  strength  and  economic  well-being  of 
the  country  is  certainly  in  our  strategic  interest.  And  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a condition  of  chaos  anywhere  on  any  part  of  that  continent 
is  detrimental  to  our  strategic  and  our  economic  interest.  If  it  came 
to  sanctions,  if  it  came  to  bringing  down  that  Government  through 
pressure  exerted  by  the  U.N.  and  turning  to  a new  form  of  govern- 
ment, this  could  not  be  a matter  that  the  U.X.  coukl  suddenly  wash 
its  hands  of  or  the  nations  that  engage  could  wash  their  hands  of, 
saying:  “It  is  your  problem  now;  you  go  ahead  and  clean  it  up.” 

I return  to  the  point  I made,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  to  vote  sanctions 
one  should  be  prepared  to  go  all  the  way  because  this  is,  in  essence, 
a hostile  act.  One  should  resolve  one’s  self  to  face  the  ultimate  once 
that  step  is  taken,  especially  against  such  a vigorous  state. 
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Mr.  O’Hara.  General,  this  subcommittee  has  received  considerable 
testimony  that  the  present  policy  in  South  Africa  is  a threat  to  our 
national  peace  and  security  as  set  forth  in  chapter  7 of  the  TJ.N. 
Charter  and,  therefore,  sanctions  should  be  invoked.  I take  it  from 
your  testimony  that  you  do  not  think  sanctions  should  be  invoked? 

General  Marshall.  I disagree. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  You  do  not  think  the  situation  there  threatens  inter- 
national peace  ? 

General  Marshall.  I do  not. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  testified  in  their  opinion 
if  this  problem  is  not  attended  to  within  the  next  2 years  there  will 
be  a great  blood  bath  in  Africa,  and  that  may  spread  throughout  the 
entire  world.  You  have  no  such  fears  ? 

General  Marshall.  I have  no  such  fear. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  no  questions  at  this  time.  I 
very  much  appreciate  ever}'  word  you  have  said. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Culver.  No  questions  at  this  time. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Adair? 

Mr.  Adair.  Just,  General,  to  elaborate  briefly  upon  the  line  of  ques- 
tioning of  the  chairman — and  we  have  had  testimony  pro  and  con 
along  this  point — you  as  a trained  military  observer  then,  if  I under- 
stand you  correctly,  say  that  if  armed  hostility  should  arise,  iii  your 
opinion  it  is  not  likely  to  arise  internally  but  could  be  externally  ? 

General  Marshall.  That  is  correct,  Congressman  Adair.  I see  no 
likelihood  of  it  arising  internally,  and  I would  say  further  I do  not 
think  it  is  possible  for  the  states  north  of  the  Zambezi  to  fight  a war  on 
South  Africa  at  any  time  in  the  immediate  future,  and  I mean  within 
the  next  6 or  lOyears. 

Mr.  Adair.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General,  just  to  recount  tne  thrust  of  your  testimony,  you  were  invit- 
ed to  go  to  South-West  Africa  as  a prospective  witness  in  the  Hague 
proceedings,  is  that  correct? 

General  Marshall.  In  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Yes. 

General  Marshall.  No. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  You  were  invited 

General  Marshall.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  if  there  was  that  intent  on  the 
mind  of  the  people  that  asked  me,  I haven’t  the  slightest  notion  of  it. 

Mr.  Rosenthall.  Let  me  see  if  I can  reframe  the  question. 

You  were  invited  to  be  an  observer  of  conditions,  and  then  if  asked 
for  your  observations  you  would  be  a useful  witness  for  the  South 
African  Government,  and  you  would  be  willing  to  testify,  is  that  a fair 
statement? 

General  Marshall.  That  is  not  a fair  statement.  I thought  you 
understood,  sir,  I am  primarily  a writer.  I make  my  living  writing. 

I am  a professional  magazine  writer,  syndicated  columnist  and  book 
writer.  Whenever  I have  a chance  to  go  where  I can  pick  up  material 
to  write  about  I am  ready  to  go. 
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Mr.  Rosenthal.  Do  you  usually  go  to  visit  places  that  you  may 
find  material  to  write  at  the  expense  of  your  publisher  or  your  own 
expense,  or  do  you  go 

General  Marshall.  I am  a freelance.  I am  a retired  man. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  At  any  rate,  the  South  African  foundation  paid 
your  expenses  to  go  to  South-West  Africa,  isn’t  that  correct? 

General  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Are  they  financed  by  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment? 

General  Marshall.  No,  sir;  I am  sure  they  are  not.  I cannot  give 
you  an  exact  picture  of  how  they  are  financed.  The  general  thing  is 
that  they  get  contributions  from  the  major  industries  and  business 
houses  of  South  Africa.  The  South  African  Government  does  not 
feed  money  into  that. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Do  most  freelance  writers  in  categories  such  as 
your  own  accept  expenses  from  some  third  person  to  go  to  places  about 
which  they  might  writo  ? 

Qeneral  Marshall.  There  is  nothing  unusual  about  this  at  all. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  At  any  rate,  after  you  visited  South-West  Africa — 
you  spent  some  months  there,  I think — you  did  testify  in  The  Hague 
proceedings  on  behalf  of  South  Africa  ? 

General  Marshall.  I did  not  spend  months  there.  I spent  around 
3 weeks  there  the  first  time,  and  the  last  time  I was  only  there  8 days. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  On  the  basis  of  whatever  it  was,  3 weeks  and  8 days, 
you  did  testify  before  The  Hague  proceedings? 

General  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  All  your  testimony  here  today  was  directed  toward 
your  observation  of  South-West  Africa  ? 

General  Marshall.  Right. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I am  just  trying  to  find  the  relevancy  of  this  testi- 
mony because  the  matter  is  in  a court  proceeding  and  once  a judgment 
is  made  I assume  you  would  recommend  that  the  United  States  abide 
by  the  U.N.  decision,  would  you  not? 

General  Marshall.  I though  I made  that  clear,  that  I felt  that  the 
United  States  should  not  vote  for  sanctions. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  United  States  should 
disregard  the  decision  of  the  Court  at  The  Hague? 

General  Marshall.  If  the  United  States  is  convinced  that  it  is  in 
its  interest,  then  it  should  not  use  its  influence  that  way  or  vote  sanc- 
tions. After  all,  the  Court  is  not  going  to  recommend  sanctions.  The 
penalty,  if  there  is  one,  will  be  assessed  or  decided  upon  within  the 
U.N.  Security  Council. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  How  would  the  United  States  make  an  independ- 
ent judgment,  not  having  heard  the  testimony?  I assume  we  have  to 
rely  on  the  presumably  impartial  observer  who  heard  the  testimony. 
It  is  like  an  arbitrator  or  referee.  What  is  the  purpose  of  having 
these  hearings  if  you  are  not  going  to  be  in  some  way  influenced  by 
them? 

i General  Marshall.  As  Mr.  Dooley  said,  the  Supreme  Court  some- 
times follows  the  election  returns,  and  this  is  true  also  of  any  court. 
The  court  is  not  without  diverse  political  currents  within  Mtself. 
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Mr.  Rosenthal.  Suppose  the  Court  finds  on  behalf  of  South  Africa, 
in  support  of  the  people  that  you  testified,  do  you  think  we  should  be 
influenced  by  that  decision? 

_ General  Marshall.  I could  only  answer  your  question  with  a ques- 
tion. If  the  Court  made  a decision  that  was  obviously  in  the  view  of 
of  Government  against  our  interest  to  go  along  with,  then  should  our 
Government  go  along  with  it  just  because  it  is  a Court  decision? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  That  is  a very  basic  philosophic  question,  whether 
one  wants  to  abide  by  a system  of  rules  of  law  or  one  doesn’t. 

General  Marshall.  States  have  been  up  against  this  question  many 
times. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I don’t  argue  with  your  position  if  that  is  your 
position.  If  your  position  is  that  individuals  or  nations  should  not 
be  bound  by  court  decisions,  you  are  perfectly  entitled  to  that  opinion. 

General  Marshall.  I would  certainly  say  that  the  United  States 
should  not  be  bound  by  a decision  of  the  International  Court  which 
in  the  judgment  of  those  who  make  policy  for  us  might  lead  us  into 
a war  that  we  did  not  want  which  would  finally  be  destructive  of  our 
major  interests  either  in  the  United  Nations  or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  When  you  agreed  to  testify  in  that  case  I would 
think  you  hoped  that  your  side  would  prevail  or  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  point  in  going  there. 

General  Marshall.  There  was  no  such  thought  in  my  mind.  I was 
asked  to  do  an  objective  job.  That  is  what  I did.  My  statements 
were  not  questioned  by  the  other  side.  The  counsel  for  the  other  side 
said,  “We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  truth  of  everything  that  has  been 
said  by  General  Marshall.”  I was  simply  there  as  a witness. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  The  competency  of  your  testimony  in  that  case 
was  based  upon  29  days  of  visiting  South-West  Africa? 

General  Marshall.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Gross.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I regret  that  l did  not  hear  all  of  your  statement.  General  Marshall. 
With  what  I did  hear,  I am  in  full  agreement.  I have  said  before  in 
this  committee,  and  I say  again  for  the  record,  that  the  action  of  this 
Government  in  joining  in  the  boycott  of  Rhodesia  is  reprehensible 
and  an  outright  violation  of  article  I of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  ^contravenes  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  as  amended 
last  year,  which  says  that  it  is  tne  intent  and  will  of  Congress  that 
this  country  not  engage  in  a boycott  of  a friendly  government.  It  calls 
upon  U.S.  exporters,  urges  them  not  to  recognize  the  boycott  by  any 
foreign  government  of  a foreign  government  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  and  Rhodesia  is  friendly. 

I say  to  you  that  it  is  true  in  both  instances,  in  one  a violation  of  the 
Constitution  and  in  the  other  a contravention  of  the  will  and  intent 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  a few 
words,  although  I am  not  a member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you,  General  Marshall. 

I beg  your  pardon.  Congressman  Fraser,  I didn’t  note  your  ar- 
rival. 

Congressman  Fraser. 
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Mr.  Fraser.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General,  I would  in  general  terms  subscribe  to  your  view  that  where 
the  national  interest  or  the  United  States  might'be  greatly  imperiled 
that  we  would  be  compelled,  the  leadership  of  this  country  would  be 
compelled,  to  respond  first  to  our  security  interests. 

However,  if  our  security  interests  were  not  greatly  impaired,  or 
there  might  appear  to  be  something  less  than  a grave  impairment,  per- 
haps only  some  disadvantage  in  a strategic  position,  then  I assume 
you  would  agree  that  our  interest,  and  I am  sure  you  share  this,  is 
that  insofar  as  possible  decisions  of  international  tribunals  be  re- 
spected and  upheld. 

This  would  also  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  measuring  the 
total  range  of  our  national  interest,  isn’t  that  so? 

General  Marshall.  Correct,  Congressman  Fraser.  May  I add  this 
to  your  interpretation  of  my  position?  I was  trying  in  my  p.aper  to 
distinguish  between  that  immediate  and  pressing  peril  to  an  interest 
and  the  cumulative  effect  of  things  that  are  not  properly  considered 
at  the  time  as  really  jeopardizing  our  national  interest  and  security. 

As  for  example  in  1948  when  we  got  one  leg  out  of  Korea  and  left 
the  other  leg  in.  As  a general  staff  officer  I protested  against  this  be- 
cause I was  certain  we  were  going  to  get  into  war  as  a result  of  it. 
I have  had  to  disagree  with  my  country’s  policy  in  times  past  both 
as  an  officer  and  as  a civilian  in  major  matters  of  this  kind  because  my 
life’s  work  has  led  me  to  an  understanding  and  awareness  of  the  little 
things  that  seem  to  be  insignificant  at  the  time  that  just  build  up,  up, 
up  until  the  position  is  destroyed  or  until  finally  we  are  in  a war  that 
our  people  would  like  to  have  avoided. 

Mr.  Fraser.  You  correct  me  if  I am  wrong,  but  I would  judge  that 
you  are  indicating  the  way  the  United  States  would  have  to  approach 
a possible  United  Nations  action  in  support  of  a decision  by  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.  I don’t  presume  that  at  this  time  you  would 
say  that  regardless  of  what  may  be  involved  at  that  time  that  it  would 
be  against  our  national  interest  to  support  action  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. You  would  want  to  know  what  the  circumstances  were. 

General  Marshall.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Fraser.  For  example,  it  might  well  be  that  what  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  would  opt  to  do  would  be  to  ask  another 
nation  to  take  over  the  mandate  and  displace  South  Africa.  This  is 
hypothetical  because  I have  no  idea  they  would  do  it,  but  they  could 
ask  another  nation  to  take  over  the  conduct  of  the  mandate. 

That  would  seem  a reasonable  proposition  if  the  Court  had  ruled 
that  South  Africa  had  not  properly  carried  it  out. 

General  Marshall.  It  might  seem  a reasonable  proposition  at  this 
range,  but  it  is  one  certain  way  in  my  judgment  to  bring  on  a new  war. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Why  should  that  be?  Why  should  they  have  an  in- 
terest in  preserving  a mandate  control  over  South-West  Africa?  The 
mandate  carries  no  territorial  rights.  It  is  simply  an  international 
obligation. 

General  Marshall.  The  course  of  South  Africa  ever  since  World 
War  II  has  been  marked  by  trying  to  bring  the  South-West  into  the 
Union,  that  is  into  nlinement  with  South  Africa.  Gen.  Jan  Smuts 
was  the  first  spokesman  for  the  policy  I think  before  the  United 
Nations;  and  with  an  investment  of  this  kind — with  what  has  been 
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put  into  the  territory  by  South  Africa — I can  understand  South  Af- 
rican feeling.  At  the  time  that  Alaska  was  a territory,  for  example, 
or  when  Puerto  Rico  had  just  been  taken  unto  us,  we  felt  no  less 
strongly  about  the  necessity  that  we  preserve  it  as  a territory  confined 
to  our  power  than  we  felt  anont  our  own  interior. 

That  was  it.  They  were  our  charge. 

Mr.  Fraser.  There  is  a difference  here,  is  there  not,  in  the  case  of 
Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico? 

General  Marshall.  These  are  differences  of  degree. 

Mr.  Fraser.^  Let  me  finish  my  question,  if  I may.  While  we  didn’t 
give  these  territories  and  have  not  yet  allowed  Puerto  Rico  statehood, 
we  nevertheless  claimed  they  were  part  of  the  United  States,  South- 
West  Africa  came  under  the  mandate  and  control  of  the  South  Afri- 
cans as  I recall,  through  the  League  of  Nations,  isn’t  that  true? 
General  Marshall.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Wouldn’t  it  be  your  view  that  the  South  Africans  have 
to  respect  the  manner  in  which  they  acquire  the  right  to  exercise  that 
mandate? 

General  Marshall.  I am  not  going  to  exercise  any  moral  judgment 
here,  Congressman  Fraser.  I am  going  to  say  that  is  not  the  way 
South  Africans  look  at  it  or  feel  about  it,  which  is  the  important 
thing.  They  would  not  yield  on  it.  Of  that  I am  certain. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I would  think  that  is  a very  important  principle.  As 
T understand,  the  International  Court  of  .Justice  has  already  ruled,  I 
may  be  mistaken  on  this,  that  the  United  Nations  succeeds  the  League 
of  Nations  and  in  effect  the  mandate  carries  over  as  a responsibiPity 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  what  you  are  saying  in  effect  is  if  South 
Africa  decided  to  annex  or  have  an  accession  of  territory  of  South- 
West  Africa  so  that  they  claimed  all  of  South-West  Africa  as  part  of 
their  territory,  you  are  saying  because  they  feel  this  way,  we  should 
do  nothing  about  it? 

General  Marshall.  This  is  the  nub  of  the  basic  disagreement  be- 
tween the  U.N.  and  South  Africa  on  this  question.  The  U.N.’s  case 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  descendant  in  line  tail-mane  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  that  the  tribunal  therefore  has  authority. 

South  Africa  simply  contends  this  is  not  so.  There  are  collateral 
points  of  course,  but  South  Africa  does  not  recognize  that  the  U.N. 
took  over  from  the  League  of  Nations  in  this  particular. 

Mr.  Fraser.  If  this  matter  is  resolved  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  which  determine  that  the  United  Nations  does  have  this 
authority— my  understanding  is  that  the  primary  issue  before  the 
Court  now  is  whether  the  primary  mandate  has  been  violated.  There 
has  been  an  earlier  decision  on  jurisdiction.  I would  think  in  this 
kind  of  case  if  there  should  be  a ruling  by  the  International  Court  of 
-Justice  that  we  would  have  a strong  national  interest  in  upholding  the 
integrity  of  these  proceedings.  I am  not  saying  that  we  mav  not  have 
some  countervailing  circumstances,  but  this  would  be  a very  important 
point  for  the  United  States  to  sustain,  to  say,  when  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  has  ruled,  after  oral  argument,  briefs  and  testimony, 
we,  as  the  prime  defenders  of  the  rule  of  law,  would  like  to  see  it  sus- 
tained unless  it  would  gravely  imperil  our  interests. 

Wouldn’t  you  agree  that  is  at  least  a reasonable  position? 
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General  Marshall.  Without  a doubt  it  is  a reasonable  position. 
This  is  true  of  every  major  decision  that  a nation  makes  with  respect 
to  its  own  security.  There  are  always  arguments  on  both  sides. 
Sometimes  the  dilemma  is  absolute.  My  contention  was  that  the 
countervailing  considerations,  as  you  put  them,  be  weighed  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  before  any  more  is  taken  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fraskr.  I have  taken  some  time,  but  if  I could  ask  one  or  two 
more  questions.  I would  gather  as  a matter  of  principle  you  don’t 
approve  the  policy  of  apartheid  as  pursued  in  South  Africa? 

General  Marshall.  I do  not. 

Mr.  Frasf.r.  Wculd  you  agree  that  someday  other  African  nations 
may  decide  to  take  a hand  m changing  the  arrangements  in  South 
Africa? 

General  Marshall.  I see  that  as  no  threat  in  the  immediate  future. 
I am  talking  about  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  Fraser.  At  some  point  if  it  should  become  a threat,  what  would 
be  your  view  of  our  national  interest  ? 

General  Marshall.  I believe  other  questions  confronting  the  United 
States  and  confronting  the  world  are  so  much  more  complex  and  so 
much  more  serious  than  this  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  discuss  it  as 
if  we  could  project  from  here  and  say  everything  else  being  even  as 
of  now,  this  is  what  we  would  decide. 

In  other  words,  suppose  out  of  the  Rhodesian  situation  you  should 
have  a breakup  in  Zambia  and  Malawi  within  the  next  few  months, 
this  will  change  our  whole  perspective  on  the  problem  as  it  exists,  or 
at  least  shade  it  seriously.  You  cannot  maintain  this  thing  in  a 
vacuum. 

Mr.  Fraser.  When  Mr.  Gross  made  the  statement  about  Rhodesia, 
I don’t  know  if  he  asked  it  in  the  form  of  a question,  but  it  happened 
you  were  acquiescing  in  what  he  was  saying.  Do  you  regard  our 
support  of  the  British  and  our  compliance  with  the  ruling  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  injurious  to  the  U.S.  interest? 

General  Marshall.  I do. 

Mr.  Fraser.  You  believe  it  would  lie  wiser  to  let  the  Ian  Smith 
government  exert  its  minority  control  over  I think  it  is  4 million 
people  of  that  nation? 

General  Marshall.  I believe  we  have  taken  a short-range  view  of 
the  problem,  that  a good  many  things  were  not  considered  w’hen  we 
moved  so  rapidly.  I was  rather  intrigued  or  amused  by  the  editorial 
reaction  of  the  press  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  independence 
was  declared  by  Rhodesia.  Our  willingness  to  declare  to  our  people 
that  things  were  so  different.  I remember  quoting  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  where  it  said : 

Look  at  the  difference.  They  declare  Independence  and  they  do  it  using  some 
of  the  same  words  we  used  In  our  Declaration  of  Independence.  But  look  at  the 
difference.  We  declared  Independence  so  we  could  be  free,  so  we  would  have  a 
right  to  determine  oor  affairs.  But  all  they  are  doing  is  declaring  Independence 
so  they  can  maintain  a white  autocracy. 

I thought  to  myself,  “How  hypocritical  can  you  get?”  The  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  did  not  free  one  Negro  slave.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  didn’t  lift  up  the  position  of  one  Indian  or  save  one  Indian’s 
life.  It  took  us  more  than  a half  century  to  work  toward  the  position 
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where  we  could  move  toward  forming  the  genuinely  good  society 
based  on  a brotherhood  of  man  in  line  with  our  declarations. 

We  did  so  only  after  one  of  the  bloodiest  strifes  in  history.  As  to 
the  white  autocracy  bit,  many  of  us  have  forgotten  that  in  the  period 
following  the  Revolutionary  War  only  6 percent  of  the  white  people 
of  the  United  States  had  the  vote.  It  was  not  one  man,  one  vote;  we 
were  a white  autocracy.  But  we  were  given  time  to  work  out  our 
problem. 

This  is  the  one  thing  we  say  that  Rhodesia  is  not  entitled  to.  Be 
like  us  right  now.  That  is  why  I object. 

Mr.  Fraser.  The  truth  of  the  matter.  General,  those  have  not  been 
the  requirements  that  the  British  have  laid  down.  The  British  have 
only  required  there  be  some  basis  upon  which  all  of  the  citizens  of 
that  country  might  one  day  be 

General  Marshall.  Correct.  Mr.  Fraser.  Wouldn’t  you  agree 
that  the  argument  flew  off  like  sparks?  They  were  talking  about 
different  things,  talking  about  the  same  thing,  but  in  different  terms, 
and  then  finally  the  breaking  point  was  reached. 

Mr.  Fraser.  The  only  thing  that  occurs  to  me,  General,  I have  heard 
this  argument  that  because  the  United  States  evolved  toward  the  end 
of  slavery  and  the  enlargement  of  rights  of  the  American  Negro  that 
this  is  likely  to  be  the  course  in  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia.  There 
is  an  important  difference  between  the  United  States  and  these  coun- 
tries. 

I doubt,  and  I don’t  believe  you  could  demonstrate  otherwise,  had 
the  South  succeeded  in  its  effort  to  secede  from  the  Union,  that  today 
you  would  find  the  Negro  in  the  South  being  given  the  rights  that  are 
now  being  given  under  Federal  legislation.  The  realities  are  that  the 
North  has  imposed  its  will  through  Federal  legislation  upon  the  South. 

You  cannot  reproduce  those  circumstances  in  either  South  Africa  or 
Rhodesia  where  there  is  a total  commitment  and  total  involvement  of 
the  whites  to  the  notion  of  white  supremacy  founded  on  a racist  con- 
cept of  man.  There  is  no  likelihood  you  will  reproduce  the  circum- 
stances that  prevailed  here  in  the  United  States. 

What  does  seem  likely  to  me,  and  you  probably  disagree,  is  that  be- 
cause people  are  finally  stirred  more  by  ideas  than  anything  else,  that 
one  day  tnere  will  be  some  effort  made  to  give  these  people  who  have 
every  right  that  you  and  I have  or  should  have,  every  right  you  and  I 
have,  to  participate  in  their  own  future,  and  this  will  cause  a major 
conflict  on  the  continent  of  Africa  and  at  that  point  we  may  be  on  the 
wrong  side  because  this  Avill  be  couched  in  the  cold  war  ideology. 

General  Marshall.  It  could  happen  sometime.  I can’t  see  that  far 
ahead,  nor  can  any  Member  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Fraser.  We  have  to  make  our  best  judgments. 

General  Marshall.  I repeat  that  we  cannot  equate  the  two  prob- 
lems because  in  the  case  of  Rhodesia,  for  instance,  the  same  conaition 
exists  that  I mentioned  in  connection  with  South-West;  the  over- 
whelming number  of  the  Bantus,  somewhere  around  70  percent  live 
out  in  the  tribal  homelands  and  do  not  want  to  have  that  changed 
which  is  a tremendous  obstacle. 

How  would  you  do  it?  Tens  of  thousands  of  people  still  living  in 
a condition  where  the  influence  of  the  witch  doctor  is  great,  where  the 
individual  even  after  he  goes  into  a city  and  becomes  a part  of  a city 
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complex  working  in  a iob,  returns  to  his  preserve  once  a year  to  pay 
his  chief  because  he  still  owes  homage  to  that  chief,  and  then  goes  baclc 
to  his  job.  That  is  nothing  like  any  condition  that  we  know  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I don’t  truthfully  know  a great  deal  about  South-West 
Africa.  All  I know  is  that  the  policies  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa 
have  not  been  confined  to  those  non-Europeans  who  live  in  a tribal  cul- 
ture. Apartheid  has  been  applied  to  Asians  who  have  lived  there  for 
scores  of  decades,  and  applied  to  coloreds  who  lived  in  cities  and  had  a 
right  to  vote  and  who  now  have  been  disenfranchised,  who  have  been 
confined  to  ghettos,  moved  out  of  the  cities  and  there  is  a general  down- 
ward movement  toward  increased  restrictions  in  that  nation. 

I would  think  that  one’s  moral  sensibilities  would  be  offended  greatly 
by  the  logic  of  apartheid  as  it  has  unfolded  in  Africa. 

General  Marshall.  Sir,  you  already  asked  me  that  question.  You 

asked  me  if  I am  sympathetic 

Mr.  Fraser.  I perhaps  feel  more  strongly  about  it  than  you  do. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  O’H  ara.  General  Marshall  has  a very  rich  background  as  a 
soldier  and  ns  a writer?  including  35  yea  is  as  chief  editorial  writer  for 
the  Detroit  News  and  is  presently  a syndicated  writer  with  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Los  AngelesTimes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biographical  sketch  of  the  general  will 
beput  into  the  permanent  record. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Hodding  Carter  of  the  Delta  Democrat- 
Times  of  Greenville,  Miss.,  and  a Pulitzer  Prize  winner. 

Would  you  proceed,  Mr.  Carter  1 

STATEMENT  OF  HODDING  CARTER,  GREENVILLE,  MISS.,  TIMES 

HOODING  CARTER 

Born  February  3, 190f ; B.A.  Bowdoln  College,  1027 : reporter  and  editor  capaci- 
ties In  various  newspapers;  editor,  publisher  of  Delta  Democrat-Times,  Green- 
ville, Miss.,  since  1039;  raemlier  Pulitzer  Prize  Advisory  Board ; received  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1916;  Southern  Literary  Award,  1945;  author  of  several  books  and 
contributor  to  numerous  magazines. 

Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  first  I must 
apologize  in  advance  for  what  will  become  apparent  to  you  soon.  I 
was  unable  to  sleep  at  all  last  night  because  of  a series  of  mishaps  that 
proves  that  Foggy  Bottom  extends  all  the  way  to  Mississippi.  I will 
probably  go  to  sleep  while  talking  before  you,  while  I am  talking. 

Secondly,  I have  recently  suffered  some  impairment  of  my  vision 
and  have  not  been  able  to  prepare  the  text,  such  ns  the  able  one  General 
Marshall  presented.  I do  have  some  notes  which  I think  will  afford 
some  continuity  to  what  I am  going  to  say. 

Like  General  Marshall  I am  a writer.  I write  books  and  magazine 
articles,  and  I publish  newspapers. 

I didn’t  go  to  South  Africa  as  a newspaperman  or  even  as  a writer, 
although  I did  do  some  articles  for  some  national  magazines  when  I 
returned.  I didn’t  go  on  the  payroll  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

I was  on  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  payroll,  which  I think  is  pretty 
much  above  reproach.  They  paid  my  way  and  that  of  my  wife,  anil 
two  of  my  youngest  sons.  We  stayed  there* 6 months. 
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My  designation  was  that  of  recipient  of  the  first  fellowship  under 
what  is  called  the  United  States-South  Africa  leader  exchange  pro- 
gram. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
or  our  own  Government.  It  was  in  most  respects  six  of  the  most 
pleasant  months  of  my  life  in  which  I had  my  eyes  opened  in  a number 
of  respects,  both  for  good  and  bad. 

What  we  did  for  the  most  part  was  travel.  We  went  through  the 
Orange  Free  State,  the  Transvaal,  Natal,  and  the  Cape,  almost  con- 
stantly traveling. 

I made  something  like  200  talks,  mostly  to  universities  and  colleges, 
but  also  to  groups  in  the  population  that  were  not  all  white.  I talked 
to  people  of  every  political  persuasion  and  almost  every  color.  I 
talked  to  dedicated  Communists,  if  that  is  the  right  word  for  a de- 
dicated Communist — I have  another  one  I prefer  to  use.  I talked  to 
them  and  they  were  determined  that  one  of  tnese  days  they  were  going 
to  overthrow  the  leadership  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

I talked  to  a chief  who  I understand  is  still  under  house  arrest,  but 
who  is  identified  with  moderate  nationalist  Bantus,  as  the  Africans 
are  called  there. 

I talked  to  many  Afrikaners,  formerly  known  as  Boers,  and  found 
they  weren’t  all  of  the  same  point  of  view.  In  fact,  the  division  be- 
tween the  extremists  of  the  right,  and  the  moderates  and  liberals  in 
South  Africa  were  numerically  closer  than  you  would  think. 

I talked,  as  I say,  to  every  group,  to  Malayans  who  number  a part  of 
the  population,  to  the  Cape  Coloreds,  with  a capital  C,  to  the  Bantu, 
the  Indians.  I learned  a great  deal. 

My  observations  during  my  activities  of  speaking,  listening,  travel- 
ing, left  me  with  certain  strong  impressions,  particularly  regarding  the 
so-called  policy  of  aparthied.  It  comes  from  certain  deeprooted  con- 
victions of  the  white  man,  and  particularly  of  the  white  man  of  Dutch 
and  Hugenot  descent 

Paramount  among  those  convictions  that  led  to  a long  ago  policy 
of  apartheid  was  a sense  which  is  not  held  or  felt  alone  by  South 
Africans.  This  was  a sense  of  racial  simeriority  and  a determination 
that  the  white  man  will  rule  in  South  Africa. 

That  takes  on  additional  meaning  when  you  consider  the  weight  of 
numbers.  If  the  ratio  of  black  to  white  were  the  same  in  the  United 
States  as  it  is  in  South  Africa — and  I am  not  talking  about  all  of 
Africa,  but  just  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara — we  would  have  800  mil- 
lion Negroes  to  less  than  200  million  white,  roughly  4 to  1. 

In  addition  to  the  pressure  of  numbers  there  is  the  determination  that 
one  man,  one  vote  shall  not  be  the  order  of  the  day — and  I completely 
agree  with  that.  I think  one  man-one  vote  for  South  Africa,  with  no 
other  restrictions  on  the  ballot,  is  sheer  political  idiocy,  and  I think 
the  white  people  who  live  there  know  it  better  than  I do. 

The  third  factor  is  the  very  real  fear  of  Communist  influence.  If 
we  can  go  6,000  miles  to  contain  communism  in  southeast  Asia,  you 
can’t  particularly  blame  the  South  Africans  for  going  1 mile  from 
Johannesburg.  They  know  that  Communist  guerrilla  squads  are 
being  trained  in  a number  of  former  colonies  in  Africa.  They 
know  that  almost  without  exception,  as  these  nations  emerge,  the 
leaders  of  the  emerging  process  have  threatened  and  promised  one 
day  South  Africa  is  going  to  be  brought  to  its  knees. 
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They  were  more  worried  about  that  a few  years  ago  than  they  are 
now  because  it  looks  to  me,  and  I think  they  feel  the  same,  that  these 
emerging  nations  are  submerging  about  as  fast  as  they  are  emerging 
and  uont  offer  any  great  threat  now  to  the  security  of  South  Africa. 
I agree  with  General  Marshall  that  certainly  in  the  next  10  years 
South  Africans  can  take  care  of  themselves  if  their  hands  aren’t  tied 
behind  their  backs. 

All  of  this  adds  up  for  the  white  South  Africans  to  the  feeling  that 
they  are  almost  in  a state  of  war  with  a potential  enemy  who  is  black 
and  who  outnumbers  them  more  than  60  to  1,  if  you  take  all  the  blacks 
south  of  the  Sahara,  and  in  a state  of  economic  and  political  war  with 
much  of  the  Western  World. 

One  of  the  results  has  been  intensification  of  the  insistence  on  apar- 
theid, the  determination  to  keep  the  black  people  and  the  white  apart 
from  each  other  and  do  the  best  they  can,  which  is  better  than  we  do, 
as  the  general  said,  to  raise  the  status  of  the  black  South  Africans. 
They  may  only  get  a hundred  dollars  a month.  But  that  is  more  than 
they  get  in  British  Bechuanaland  or  anywhere  in  the  African 
Continent. 

< He  is  paid  better  in  South  Africa  than  anywhere  else  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  problem  is  not  to  keep  the  black  Africans  in  South 
Africa.  It  is  probably  to  keep  them  out.  One  of  the  great  border 
troubles  is  trying  to  withstand  the  continuing  stream  of  Africans 
wanting  to  come  over  there  and  live  in  what  by  and  large  is  a lot 
better  housing  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  in  Harlem  live  in  and 
get  paid  money  which  is  more  than  they  can  get  anywhere  else,  to 
attend  schools  which  may  be  primitive  by  our  standards,  but  better 
than  anywhere  else  on  the'continent. 

I resent  some  of  those  pressures,  which,  for  the  newspapers,  al- 
though they  will  tell  you  they  enjoy  a certain  freedom  of  the  press, 
result  in  their  having  to  walk  a tight  rope.  Newspapermen  can  be 
very  badly  handled  and  some  have  been.  The  night  passes,  and  such 
things,  are  things  you  and  I would  not  want  to  live  with. 

I say  the  only  wav  to  understand  it  is  that  these  people,  outnum- 
bered as  greatly  as  they  are,  do  believe  that  they  face  the  antagonism 
of  a whole  continent  and  the  antagonium  of  much  of  the  Western 
World.  It  doesn’t  make  for  good  sleeping  and  it  doesn’t  make  for 
living  under  the  same  conditions  we  like  to  think  that  we  live  under 
in  this  country. 

On  the  visit  I had  certain  distinct  impressions  besides  the  sense, 
which  I share  with  the  general,  that  we  have  indulged  in  some 
hypocrisy  iri  this  matter.  I would  like  to  point  out  at  the  northern 
end  of  Africa  and  a little  to  the  east,  across  the  Suez,  in  what  is  the 
Middle  East,  is  a nation  which  greatly  resembles  South  Africa.  They 
are  a tough,  resolute  people.  I am  speaking  of  the  Israelis.  They  are 
surrounded  by  unfriendly  people  in  more  than  the  ratio,  certainly  as 
much  of  a ratio  as  the  South  Africans.  At  times  they  have  had  to  take 
stem  measures  to  protect  themselves. 

The  Israeli,  like  the  South  African,  believe  that  they  belong  to  a 
people  chosen  by  God.  If  people  believe  that-,  you  don’t  have  much 
of  a chance  to  change  their  minds.  The  Israelis  think  this;  so 
do  the  South  Africans. 
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They  believe  the  land  which  they  entered  upon  is  theirs  by  the 
divine  will  of  God.  They  believe  this  land  was  ordained  to  them  by 
God,  and  the  Israeli  and  the  South  African  both  made  the  desert 
bloom  like  a rose.  South  Africa  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries — 
much  of  it  thanks  to  man’s  cultivation,  that  I have  ever  seen  in  my 
life.  South  Africa  and  Israel  both  emerged  to  nationhood  by  way 
of  the  British  Empire:  One  has  an  mandate  after  World  War  I which 
eventually  fought  for  its  freedom,  the  other  a former  colony  which 
has  now  cut  all  its  ties  with  the  British  Commonwealth,  then  declaring 
its  independence  as  we  declared  ours,  and  for  pretty  much  the  same 
reasons. 

South  Africa’s  concern  at  the  time  was  not  with  the  continuance 
of  apartheid.  It  was  certain  other  political  relationships.  I can  think 
of  some  others.  South  Africans  and  Israelis  are  very,  very  tough 
people  and  neither  the  Arabs  nor  Africans  are  going  to  change  their 
way  of  life  or  we  will  have  quite  a little  war. 

We  as  a nation  should  indulge  in  no  actions  that  will  precipitate 
such  wars,  such  as  arming  these  people  or  tying  their  hands  behind 
their  back  and  arming  their  enemies.  They  are  not  going  to  take 
it  lying  down.  If  we  are  going  to  do  it  because  of  mistreatment  of 
other  peoples,  why  don’t  we  pick  on  somebody  our  size.  Take  on 
Russia,  for  instance.  Russia  misuses  people  by  crimes  just  as  heinous 
as  the  racial  attitudes.  Russia  abuses  people  wdio  believe  in  the  same 
form  of  government  we  do.  Among  the  Mongols  she  uses  pretty 
much  the  same  techniques. 

Take  the  fighting  between  the  Pakistanis  and  the  Indians,  or  be- 
tween the  various  castes.  Gandhi  is  supposed  to  have  out- 
lawed the  caste  system  and  the  untouchable  p.s  such.  That  is  not  so. 
Why  not  intervene  in  India.  Why  not  intervene  on  the  island  on 
which  the  Nationalist  Chinese  live.  I have  not  heard  that  the  nation- 
alists have  treated  the  Formosans  with  any  great  degree  of  equality. 

If  we  are  going  to  intervene,  let’s  start  at  the  top  and  work  on 
down.  I repeat,  otherwise  this  is  sheer  hypocrisy.  As  I said,  apart- 
heid is  the  result  of  certain  fears,  certain  attitudes  that  are  there  and 
which  have  existed  for  a long  time. 

You  are  not  going  to  stop  them  either  by  isolating  that  country  or 
by  living  as  we  do  and  not  showing  any  better  example  to  the  South 
Africans  that  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  can  tell  by  the  last  few 
years.  My  newspaper  is  not  the  Times,  but  the  Democratic  Times, 
and  I am  pleased  as  to  what  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years, 
particularly  in  this  regard. 

I might  say  also  that  down  home  I am  known  not  as  a racist,  no, 
but  something  which  in  Mississippi  is  a dirty  word.  I am  a moderate. 
That  is  worse  than  being  a Red  in  Mississippi.  People  may  be  a little 
surprised  to  hear  me  say  some  of  these  things.  I don’t  believe  isola- 
tion or  sanctions  would  solve  the  South  Afi  ican.  It  would  precipitate 
a war.  A war  w-e  don’t  want,  a war  with  one  of  only  two  nations  in 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Liberia, 
that  is  friendly  with  us,  that  will  stick  by  us  in  a fight,  the  other 
nation  being  Israel. 

The  two  countries  again  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  truly  amazing, 
but  the  most  amazing  thing  about  it  all  is  the  way  we  treat  Israel  on 
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the  one  hand  and  the  way  we  are  setting  about  treating  South  Africa 
on  the  other. 

I have  no  answers  as  to  ^hat  to  do.  I think  this  thing  is  taking  its 
own  course.  I think  the  people  in  South  Africa,  intelligent 
Afrikaners,  the  Boers,  and  English  speaking,  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  realization  that  they  have  to  do  something  politically  for 
these  submerged  people.  They  deserve  to  vote  not  on  the  basis  or  one 
man,  one  vote,  but  on  the  basis — I would  settle,  as  I wanted  to  in  Mis- 
sissippi a long  time  ago,  for  a sixth  grade  level  of  education,  fourth 
graae  to  them,  and  give  some  restrictions  on  the  vote,  otherwise  you 
would  have  more  than  three  million  people,  who  have  built  a culture 
of  which  anyone  could  be  proud,  and  who  are  building  an  industrial 
society  and  much  else  besides  who  I know  would  go  down  tomorrow  if 
this  Uliuru  went  the  full  way  and  the  12  million  black  Africans 
would  have  the  right  to  vote  completely  on  racial  grounds.  The  white 
man  would  be  run  politically  and  other  ways  into  the  sea. 

They  are  3 million  people  out  of  a continent  of  250  million  people 
and  we  singled  them  out  as  an  object  lesson.  It  is  hypocritical  and 
opinionated,  and  to  hell  with  it. 

Let  me  repeat,  because  this  seems  to  be  so  important.  I wasn’t  on 
the  South  African  payroll.  I am  not  today.  I am  not  on  anybody’s 
payroll  but  my  own.  'What  I tell  you  comes  from  my  heart  and  my 
reluctance  to  see  a basically  decent  and  brave  people — I might  say  I 
am  prejudiced.  Two  of  my  uncles  were  mining  engineers  m South 
Africa . One  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Boers  in  the  Boer  War.  Another 
one  lived  out  his  life  there.  I had  six  first  cousins  bom  there. 

I have  known  about  South  Africa,  even  though  I have  visited  it 
only  once,  ever  since  I could  remember.  I grew  up  full  of  admiration 
for  the  Zulus  os  well  as  the  others.  Instead  of  playing  Indians  off 
the  reservation  and  cowboys,  I used  to  play  Zulus  and  Boers  as  a kid. 

I think  the  best  book  written  for  boys  is  one  called  “Jock  of  the 
Bush  veld.”  You  may  learn  something  more  about  South  Africa  if 
you  will  take  time  out  to  read  and  enjoy  also  the  beautiful  illustra- 
tions in  that  book. 

So  I say  in  conclusion  that  I am  to  a degree  prejudiced  toward 
those  people.  I have  no  reason  not  to  be.  I do  not  agree  with  racial 
biases,  but  we  have  them  all  over  the  world.  Let  me  say  this  one 
last  time,  why  should  it  start  down  there?  Pick  somewhere  else. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Carter.  As  I recall  you 
were  given  the  southern  literary  award  in  1945;  is  that  right,  sir? 

Mr.  Carter.  Roughly. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  The  following  year  the  Pulitzer  Award. 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  That  was  for  your  writings  on  race  inequalities? 

Mr.  Carter.  Right. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  You  were  a pioneer  in  that  field,  one  of  the  pioneers? 
Do  you  see  any  similarity  or  the  situation  in  South  Africa  with  the 
situation  in  our  own  country  before  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  first  piece  I wrote  after  I got  home,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  the  title  of  that  piece, 
it  will  give  you  an  idea  of  its  content,  was  that  “We  Never  Felt  More 
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At  Home.”  I felt  more  at  home  in  South  Africa  than  anywhere  else 
except  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

I said  the  matter  was  critical.  I wrote  things  that  I liked.  They 
are  a homogeneous  Protestant  outdoor  people,  and  have  as  I said — 
turned  what  was  not  a paradise  into  a near  paradise,  except  for  the 
nice  inequalities  which  exist,  but  which  I know  do  not  take  interven- 
tion or  sanctions  to  bring  about  changes. 

Those  changes  are  coming.  I do  not  think  this  conflicts  with  any 
ideas  about  South  Africa  and  my  own  ideas  and  some  things  that  I 
have  helped  to  bring  about  in  my  own  State  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  (THara.  Mr.  Carter,  we  really  feel  honored  you  have  been  with 
us  today.  For  the  subcommittee,  I thank  you  very  much  and  apolo- 
gize for  the  circumstances  that  visited  you  last  night.  You  told 
me  you  got  no  sleep  last  night.  You  gave  up  a whole  night’s  sleep 
to  be  with  us.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I am  very  deeply  inter- 
ested in  these  testimonials.  I had  the  opportunity  of  serving  on  an 
ad  hoe  committee  of  the  United  Nations  m 1953  and  part  of  my  ad 
hoc  job  was  South  Africa.  I dug  into  it  from  that  angle  very 
definitely. 

Then  in  1955  I went  to  Africa  and  I had  2 or  3 weeks  in  South 
Africa,  all  over  the  place.  I am  intensely  interested  in  their  efforts. 
Stellenbosch  was  a most  fascinating  place.  One  of  their  top  men 
I had  dinner  with  and  he  was  very  full  of  the  fact  that  God  had 
told  him  what  to  do  and  had  singled  him  out  to  do  this,  and  he 
began  quoting  some  of  the  Bible  at  me,  but  he  only  quoted  half  the 
verse. 

I happened  to  know  that  part  of  the  Bible  and  I quoted  the  rest 
of  it  to  him.  It  was  a little  disconcerting  to  him.  We  had  it  back 
and  forth  a bit,  very  pleasantly.  I found  out  a great  many  things. 
I think  one  of  the  things  we  Americans  need  to  know  is  the  opposite 
point  of  view  that  other  countries  have.  We  have  been  closed  into 
our  own  frontiers  and  have  done  what  we  have  wanted  to  for  so  long. 

We  need  to  know  how  different  people  are  and  how  they  feel  and 
think.  I had  friends  who  lived  in  Johannesburg  behind  a high  wall 
and  they  had  a machinegun  on  a porch.  That  is  not  my  idea  of 
how  I want  to  live.  It  was  very  revealing  all  around. 

I went  out  to  where  a great  many  coloreds  lived.  Dr.  Wohlman 
had  done  a great  deal  for  the  coloreds.  I found  them  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  tragic  group.  I met  a good  many  of  the  Indians, 
particularly  the  women,  and  have  known  something  of  them  any- 
way. I found  the  whole  melange  of  the  races  and  cultures  some- 
thing like  my  own  district  in  Cuyahoga  County  and  Cleveland.  We 
had  many  first  and  second  generation  foreign.  They  speak  every 
language  under  heaven.  We  get  along  pretty  well.  We  nave  about 
12  percent  Negroes  in  our  district.  They  are  great  friends  of  mine. 
I think  I went  to  South  Africa  without  any  prejudice  and  I cer- 
tainly learned  a great  deal.  In  talking  with  the  Ambassador  here 
it  helped  me  in  many  ways.  We  tried  to  understand  each  other  but 
I found  it  rather  difficult  and  so  did  he. 

We  were  honest  about  it.  We  wanted  to  know.  I suppose  the 
Afrikaner  is  the  same  as  a Boer,  isn’t  he? 
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Mr.  Carter.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  1 think  they  feel  that  is  the  best  way  to  help  the  non- 
white, particularly  the  African  group.  They  will  then  make  their  own 
way  in  their  own  time.  They  musirt  be  hurried,  pushed  around  and 
shoved.  Here  we  have  done  differently.  We  have  tried  to  take  the 
way  of  evolutionary  processes  which  is  not  very  easy.  We  are  having 
our  troubles. 


I keep  thinking  of  our  experiences  here  on  every  hand.  When  I got 
to  Africa,  Miss  Lucy  down  m Birmingham  was  on  every  newspaper’s 
front  page.  It  was  very  interesting  to  attempt  to  explain  what  we 
were  trying,  to  do.  They  explained  what  they  were  trying  to  do.  For 
myself  I think  that  evolution  is  a thing  that  nature  takes  its  own  time 
about  and  is  never  hurried.  She  won’t  really  shove  us  around  very 
much. 


I think  that  I feel  your  testimony  is  somewhat  the  way  I feel. 

Mr.  Carter.  Precisely. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I think  the  general  felt  the  some  way  as  to  change. 
Have  we  hurried  them  hero  ? It  is  pret  ty  hard  to  change  a whole  meth- 
od of  life  and  thinking.  I am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  what  you  have 
said,  and  I shall  react  the  notes  with  much  interest  a little  later  on. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Rosenthal. 


Mr.  Rosenthal.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Carter,  let  me  say  initially  I am  thoroughly  aware  of  your  repu- 
tation and  your  writings  and  all  of  the  things  you  have  done  down  in 
your  area.  I commend  you  for  them.  Your  credentials  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  are  unblemished. 


I am  very  pleased  that  you  had  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
committee.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  your  conclusion  was  that  evo- 
lution is  a good  thing  rather  than  revolution,  and  I suppose  a lot  of  us 
might  well  agree  with  that.  I also  assume  that  you  disagree  with 
racial  inequality  as  such. 

Mr.  Carter.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  And  your  past  performance  has  certainly  support- 
ed that  position.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  words  that  you  used  were 
that  South  Africa  is  a near  paradise  except  for  race  inequality.  As- 
suming that  you  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  evolution  is  a better,  and 
reasonable,  and  more  acceptable  solution  of  eliminating  racial  inequal- 
ity, I wonder  if  you  coula  tell  us  what  evolutionary  progressive  steps 
the  present  South  African  Government  has  taken  to  eliminate  racial 
inequality? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  present  South  African  Government  has  not  taken 
any  I know  of.  What  is  changing  down  there  is  what  is  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  who  will  take  over  the  Government  later.  I am  speak- 
ing of  Afrikaners  and  others  who  know  this  is  wrong.  They  believe 
in  their  hearts  also  this  is  true,  that  the  change  is  coming. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Some  of  tne  things  we  have  heard  about  is  that  the 
law  has  become  tighter,  more  restrictive,  more  retrogressive  than  past 
laws,  and  the  work  opportunities,  the  jailings,  limitation  on  free  speech 
and  assembly  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  voting  privileges,  that  they 
have  gotten  worse  rather  than  better  since  the  time  you  have  visited 
South  Africa. 
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Mr.  Carter.  They  have  not  gotten  better  yet.  I won’t  change  the 
phrase,  but  it  can  be  a relative  period  of  storm  before  the  calm. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I would  be  delighted  to  join  with  you  in  support 
of  evolution  if  I thought  there  was  a glimmer  of  hope  or  some  evidence 
to  support  the  conclusion  the  evolutionary  process  has  begun.  It  seems 
since  the  5 years  you  have  been  there  things  have  gone  from  bad  to 
worse. 

Mr.  Carter.  I think  it  is  fear  of  the  emerging  nations  and  the  con- 
tinual hammering  away  by  others,  not  among  the  African  emerging 
nations,  and  they  are  given  the  desperate  feeling  they  are  on  the  verge 
of  a state  of  war.  I do  not  know  that  the  Communists  must  be  busy 
there.  I know  of  no  more  fertile  area  for  them  to  be  busy  in.  They 
know  this  too.  As  I say,  I met  two  Communists,  the  only  two  I am 
sure  of,  both  of  whom  made  no  bones  about  it,  that  one  of  these  days 
the  Communists  would  direct  the  revolution  to  overthrow  the  South 
African  Government. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I am  sure  if  you  met  a Communist  in  any  free 
country,  they  would  be  delighted  to  tell  you  that.  The  thing  that 
worries  some  of  us  is  that  we  should  give  them  the  ammunition  that 
will  make  their  job  easier.  If  the  blacks  in  South  Africaare  pushed 
against  the  wall,  if  apartheid  becomes  stricter,  if  their  life  becomes 
more  unbearable,  which  way  will  they  turn? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  intellectuals,  yes,  but  the  rank  and  file  do  not  feel 
this  way  yet.  They  must  be  led  in  that  direction.  The  African  intel- 
lectual wbo  feels  this  way,  he  in  turn  can  very  well  influence  the  others. 
Right  now  I am  sure  those  people  are  trying  to  get  into  South  Africa 
and  not  out,  those  who  work  in  the  mines,  on  the  farms,  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  The  black  people  in  South  Africa,  native  Africans, 
do  they  have  any  hope  that  their  lot  will  improve? 

Mr.  ‘Carter.  Men  like  Chief  Lithuli,  who  is  known  as  a moderate  over 
there.  I don’t  think  the  South  African  Government  believes  that,  but 
he  believes  the  Way  to  do  it  is  to  topple,  and  they  have  had  some  close 
elections  over  there,  oven  though  it  is  100-something  to  38,  the  oppo- 
sition party.  The  numerical  balance  is  a lot  nearer  than  you  might 
think.  "Where  the  change  of  heart  is  going  to  come  is  among  the 
Dutch  descendants.  I wish  there  was,  in  this  room,  and  could  be  ques- 
tioned a young  South  African  newspaperman  who  is  in  this  country 
now.  I think  he  would  give  you  a heartening  word  about  some  of 
these  things. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Let’s  see  if  I can  put  your  testimony  in  perspective 
for  mv  self-enlightenment.  You  strongly  disapprove  of  the  policy  of 
apartheid? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  What  would  you  do  to  correct  it  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Have  it  voted  out*. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  How  can  you  do  that  if  the  people  who  want  to 
vote  against  it  can’t  vote ? 

Mr.  Carter.  You  don’t  understand  what  I am  trying  to  say.  I said 
many  white  South  Africans,  including  the  Dutch,  the  Boers,  are  in- 
clined to  make  some  concessions.  I believe  this.  Pressure  may  be  help- 
ing. Again  I wish  I had  some  young  South  Africans,  Afrikaners, 
here  to  testify  to  this  fact. 
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Mr.  Rosenthal.  Do  you  think  the  American  press  has  been  unfair 
to  the  South  African  Government? 

Mr.  Carter.  I don’t  read  all  of  the  American  press.  I think  in  some 
respects,  yes.  In  some  respects,  the  South  African  Government 
brought  it  on  themselves.  I say  we  have  been  too  selective  as  to  this 
little  country — it  is  a little  country — as  a target.  We  have  bigger  and 
more  important  targets  in  this  wliole  business  of  getting  along  with 
other  people. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  One  of  the  things  that  we  are  fighting  for  in  Viet- 
nam is  the  freedom  of  individuals  to  make  their  own  choice,  the  choice 
of  where  they  want  to  live,  work,  a choice  of  what  kind  of  government 
they  would  like  to  have.  We  are  putting  an  enormous  effort  into  that 
in  the  policy  now. 

Do  you  see  any  relationship  between  the  people  in  South  Vietnam 
and  the  blacks  in  South  Africa  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  I think  in  South  Vietnam  there  has  been  a policy  as  to 
Roman  Catholics,  Buddhists.  There  has  been  political  distinction 
made.  In  the  intervention  in  South  Africa  we  have  to  intervene  all 
over  again,  and  in  South  Vietnam  it  has  to  become  united,  if  it  does. 
There  are  so  many  places  we  could 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  accepted  as  a basic 
premise  that  the  rights  of  man  and  the  rights  of  self-determination  is 
something  we  subscribe  to.  We  intend  to  support  it  with  varying  de- 
grees depending  on  the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 

I wondered  if  you  believe  the  right  to  vote  in  southeast  Asia  more 
or  less  important  than  the  right  to  vote  in  South  Africa  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  In  that,  if  this  is  true,  if  the  literacy  of  southeast  Asia 
is  higher  than  that  of  Africa,  I would  be  more  in  favor  of  a broader 
base  of  suffrage  in  southeast  Asia  than  Africa. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  literacy 
rate  in  South  Vietnam  is  higher  than  in  South  Africa  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  No. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  You  don’t  know? 

Mr.  Carter.  I don’t  know.  It  couldn’t  be  lower.  It  could  be 
lower  because  they  have  done  quite  a remarkable  job  of  secondary 
education  of  the  African. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  These  Africans  that  have  achieved  secondary  edu- 
cation, do  they  have  the  right  to  vote? 

Mr.  Carter.  No.  I made  many  talks  over  there  and  I will  say  that, 
what  it  is  now  I don’t  know;  then  I had  freedom  of  speech,  movement. 
The  only  ones  I did  talk  to  were  the  two  Communists.  In  my  talks 
to  universities  especially  I said  this  is  not  right.  The  Cape  Coloreds, 
as  they  are  called,  by  and  large  are  literate  and  I would  say  have  a 
relatively  high  rate  of  literacy.  They  are  town  dwellers.  They 
have  had  schools  available. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  They  don’t  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Carter.  No,  it  is  a shame. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Who  is  going  to  do  something  about  it? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  ones  who  have  the  right  to  vote  will  do  something 
about  it.  I believe  this. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Just  putting  it  on  simple  moral  grounds,  you  can 
find  nothing  to  approve  of  in  the  policy  of  apartheid  ? 
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Mr.  Carter.  No.  I don’t  think  it  is  expediency.  It  will  say  that 
a great  many  white  South  Africans  honestly  believe  that  giving  these 
people  their  Bantustans,  much  as  what  we  gave  the  American  In- 
dian— no;  I would  say  they  honestly  believe  that  a separate  nation 
within  the  nation,  with  a degree  of  self-government,  they  can’t  engage 
in  foreign  affairs,  the  Bantustans,  they  can’t  have  their  standing 
armies,  but  as  far  as  local  self-government,  it  is  my  belief  they  have 
that. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  Do  you  think  a government  should  have  the  right 
to  move  people  around  based  on  nothing  but  color? 

Mr.  Carter.  No. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  They  have  done  that,  haven’t  they? 

Mr.  Carter.  They  have  done  that,  but  very  few  have  gone  willingly. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  I am  just  trying  to  come  to  a conclusory  point. 
You  seem  to  be  in  disagreement  witn  their  racial  policies,  you  say  it 
is  a paradise.  Is  this  based  on  physical  beauty? 

Mr.  Carter.  I meant  that.  Not  that  it  is  a political  paradise. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I assume  it  is  a paradise,  I have  not  been  there^ 
perhaps  a physical  paradise,  but  politically  it  is  something  far  re- 
moved from  paradise. 

Mr.  Carter.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Is  it  your  position  that  this  Government,  the  U.S. 
Government,  should  encourage  their  citizens  to  support  the  political 
system  there,  or  should  we  do  whatever  we  can  to  tell  American  citi- 
zens not  to  support  it? 

Mr.  Carter.  To  the  extent  of  being  punitive  about  it,  I don’t  see 
that  we  should.  If  we  do,  we  have  bigger  targets  than  that. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Do  you  think  the  American  Government  should 
remain  aloof  from  these  South  African  policies? 

Mr.  Carter.  If  we  are  to  apply  sanctions,  I am  against  sanctions. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Taking  a step  down  the  road,  do  you  think  we 
should  encourage  American  businessmen  to  go  in  there  and  support 
these  policies? 

Mr.  Carter.  No.  I dont  think  we  should  tell  them  they  should  or 
shouldn’t  or  can’t. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Carter,  the  views  you  have  expressed  have  come  as  close  to  the 
heart  of  this  problem  as  anyone  can  come,  which  is  to  try  to  have 
some  idea  of  what  the  future  holds  in  South  Africa.  If  through  time 
and  the  apparent  natural  expansion  of  individual  liberty  which  seems 
to  characterize  most  social  orders,  if  that  process  could  be  believed 
to  be  in  existence  in  South  Africa,  I think  your  position  would  be 
persuasive. 

It  is  primarily  on  that  consideration,  for  example,  that  while  there 
are  people  oppressed  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  countries,  Spain  and  other  nonaemocratic  countries,  that  the 
long  term  seems  to  hold  some  hope  of  moderation. 

I have  a problem  however  in  seeing  this  in  racial  matters.  My  ob- 
servations, and  your  certainly  are  more  profound  than  mine,  is  that 
when  man  decides  another  man  is  to  be  treated  differently  because  of 
the  color  of  his  skin  them  is  an  erosion  and  corrosion  to  the  human 
spirit  which  goes  with  this,  and  that  things  move  backwards. 
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I am  reminded  for  example  of  the  fact  that  in  the  North,  where  we 
claim  to  l>e  so  enlightened  about  our  relationships,  that  actually  hous- 
ing discrimination,  which  is  the  most  acute  form  of  discrimination 
that  is  seen  in  the  North,  increased  over  the  first  half  of  the  20th 
century. 

I think  it  might  well  be  increasing  today  except  that  there  has  been 
some  governmental  intervention.  I find  it  hard,  as  I was  suggesting 
to  General  Marshall,  to  believe  that  if  the  South  had  seceded  in  the 
Civil  War,  that  there  would  have  been  any  forces  that  promised  any 
liberation  for  those  Negro  citizens  who  were  in  the  South. 

This  is  the  problem  that  I see.  Your  views  are  obviously  thought- 
ful and  considerate,  but  it  is  on  this  point,  does  time — the  passage  of 
time — bring  about  a liberation  where  the  racial  element  is  the  central 
feature  of  the  social  order? 

Mr.  Carter.  I can  only  say  that  economic  factors  without  a doubt 
would  have  brought  emancipation  of  the  American  Negro  before 
the  turn  of  the  century.  There  were  too  many  leaders  of  the  South 
who  saw  that  in  economic  terms.  "Whether  on  balance  it  is  better 
to  have  killed,  how  many,  roughly  600,000  men  and  many  others 
maimed,  to  save  35  years  or  less,  Idon’t  know. 

I don’t  know  on  balance  which  is  better.  I am  certain  emancipa- 
tion would  have  come.  There  was  almost  no  slavery  in  Tennessee. 
If  slavery  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  the  continuance  of 
it  one  of  the  causes  for  the  South  to  secede,  there  was  bound  to  have 
been  quite  a profound  split  among  southerners  because  in  at  least 
five  Southern  States  the  vote  on  secession  was  very  close. 

In  Tennessee  they  didn’t  know  for  days  whether  she  was  in  the 
Union  or  out 

Mr.  Fraser.  I don’t  mean  this  in  any  derogation  of  my  colleagues, 
but  I look  how  the  vote  went  on  the  civil  rignts  vote  before  the  Con- 
gress. The  truth  is  that  there  weren’t  many  members  who  felt  they 
could  survive  an  election  campaign  had  they  voted,  for  a civil  rights 
measure. 

Let’s  leave  that  for  a moment  if  we  may.  If  one  puts  one’s  self 
in  the  shoes  of  a non-European  South  African,  I would  think  that 
one  would  feel  compelled  to  struggle  against  what,  from  that  point 
of  view,  would  appear  to  be  an  oppressive  system,  one  which  destroyed 
political  rights. 

It  would  seem  to  me  someday,  and  you  may  be  right  about  the  time 
element  that  there  may  be  a civil  war  of  some  dimensions  in  South 
Africa.  If  that  should  occur  and  should  threaten  to  embroil  other 
African  nations,  what  then  would  you  suppose  should  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Carter.  Certainly  not  to  side  with  other  African  nations. 

Mr.  Fraser.  You  would  side  with  the  whites 

Mr.  Cartcr.  I would  say  this  is  their  affair.  We  should  stay  out 
of  more  wars  than  we  have  done, 

Mr.  Fraser.  For  example,  there  was  an  intervention  in  Cyprus 
because  of  a fight  of  this  character.  Do  you  think  it  was  unwise  to 
have  gone  in  there? 

Mr.  Carter.  Cyprus? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Yes,  with  the  United  Nations. 
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Mr.  Carter.  They  were  going  to  have  to  stop  fighting,  not  to  take 
part  in  it.  They  were  trying  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I understand  that.  What  I come  to,  you  see,  liypo- 
theticating  that  a war  will  break  out,  which  I think  it  will  some  day, 
which  amounts  to  a racial  war  in  South  Africa,  if  you  intervene  to 
stop  it,  you  just  can’t  let  it  go  at  that,  you  are  then  compelled  to  face 
up  to  the  basic  grievance  or  the  non-Europeanj  which  is  that  he  has 
been  subjected  to  the  whim  and  will  of  the  white  minority.  At  that 
time  it  seems  to  me  we  would  have  no  choice  but  to  pursue  those  values 
on  which  our  own  country  is  founded. 

Wouldn’t  you  agree? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  but  I think  it  is  proper  to  assume  that  there  will 
be  wars  on  the  African  Continent  between  rival  African  nations  be- 
fore there  will  be  a war  between  the  South  Africans  and  the  rest  of 
the  Africans. 

Mr.  Fraser.  There  may  be.  We  may  intervene  in  those  as  well. 
I would  say  to  you  if  I were  a non-European  Soutli  African  I would 
be  out  organizing.  I think  you  would  too. 

Mr.  Carter.  Ithink  I would  too. 

Mr.  Frasf.r.  And  they  are,  of  course,  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Carter.  Most  of  them  yet  don’t  feel  that  way.  As  a group 
they  do  not  have  the  political  consciousness  that  even  the  Mississippi 
Nogro  had  prior  to  action  by  Congress  and  the  Supremo  Court  and 
the  administration. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I find  this  to  be  a very  uncertain  finding  to  rely  on. 
I think  if  you  had  to  go  through  the  rural  area  in  South  Vietnam 
there  would  be  little  politicalinterest,  but  it  becomes  the  area  for  a 
major  conflict.  Are  there  things  that  we  can  do  to  avoid  a major 
war  in  the  southern  end  of  Africa— let  me  just  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  Carter.  I don’t  know.  I don’t  think  we  can  do  it  by  disarming 
in  effect  white  South  Africa  and  arming  black  Africans. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I am  not  suggesting  that. 

Mr.  Carter.  I don’t  know  what  we  could  do,  frankly. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  do  anything? 

Mr.  Carter.  It  is  easy  to  answer  in  generalities.  In  generalities 
I think  anything  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Pursuing  Mr.  Rosenthal’s  question,  supposing  that  we 
attempted  to  dissuade  the  business  community  from  expanding  their 
operations  there? 

Mr.  Carter.  That  would,  in  effect,  be  a boycott  of  private  businesses. 
It  is  a little  different  from  massive  governmental  intervention  in 
what  could  be  called  their  own  internal  affairs.  There  is  the  struggle 
between  races,  religions  and  ideologies,  I think  we  would  be  out  of 
our  province. 

Mr.  Fraser.  If  I could  give  you  my  own  quick  view  of  this  ques- 
tion of  intervening  in  affairs  in  other  nations,  although  I don’t  tliink 
it  is  necessarily  persuasive  to  you.  As  I have  thought  back  during 
the  1030’s  and  what  went  on  in  Germany,  it  is  my  conclusion  that 
never  again  can  we  say  that  what  happens  inside  another  nation  can 
remain  beyond  our  concern  no  matter  what. 

Mr.  Carter.  This  is  perfectly  true. 

Mr.  Fraser.  It  seems  to  me,  too,  as  members  of  the  human  race  we 
have  to  have  a basic  regard  for  individual  dignity  and  freedom 
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■whether  our  concern  steins  from  the  Soviet  Union,  South  Africa,  or 
wherever  it  is,  and  that  the  sole  question  that  remains  to  be  answered 
is  how  do  you  go  about  expressing  our  concern  in  a way  that  doesn’t 
draw  you  in  over  your  head,  and  which  is  compatible  with  your  ca- 
pabilities, and  doesn’t  lead  to  worse  evils  than  you  try  to  correct. 

This  is  the  question  I find  so  difficult  in  South  Africa  because  in 
other  places  of  the  world  I can  see  that  time  may  provide  some  answers. 

Mr.  Carter.  This  is  a matter  of  short  term  and  long  term  contracts. 
These  other  African  nations  do  not  have  even  the  simple  skills  that 
the  South  African  urban 

Mr.  Fraser.  I wouldn’t  argue  this  at  all. 

Mr.  Carter.  One  way  it  seems  to  me  to  help  is  for  the  Africans  in 
South  Africa  who  have  skills  which  are  needea  to  go  up  to  the  Congo. 
Their  ancestors  came  down  as  migrants.  If  they  went  the  other 
wav 

Mr.  Fraser.  Would  you  favor  a strong  program  on  the  part  of  our 
country  to  help  educate  the  refugees  from  South  Africa? 

Mr.  Carter.  Sure.  By  “refugees”  you  mean  those  who  might  go 
into  the  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carter.  Sure. 

Mr.  F raser.  You  made  some  reference  to  one  man,  one  vote.  What 
you  are  saying  was,  as  I understood  it,  that  wasn’t  feasible  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  Carter.  I don’t  think  it  is  really  feasible  anywhere.  One  man, 
one  vote  without  a degree  of  education  and  mental  competence,  I 
don’t  see  where  yon  benefit  a nation  by 

Mr.  Fraser.  I don’t  know  if  I would  argue  with  that.  If  South 
Africa  would  impose  some  educational  requirements  and  literacy  re- 
quirements and  apply  them  uniformly,  if  they  were  reasonable  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  no  one  could  quarrel  with  this  and  this  would 
begin  the  long  process  of  enfranchisement. 

But  the  fact  they  are  moving  backward  rather  than  holding  even  is 
the  tragedy. 

Mr.  Carter.  The  Bantu  and  the  Boer  began  fighting  before  the 
turn  of  the  18th  century.  They  were  looking  for  grazing  land.  They 
have  been  more  or  less  fighting  ever  since.  I do  know  that  even  your 
Boer  down  there  has  a great  respect  for  the  Zulu  as  a fighting  man. 
With  that  past  of  bloodshed,  and  of  abuse — what  would  happen,  of 
course,  this  is  the  crux  of  what  the  white  Africans  say,  even  if  you 
restrict,  the  ballot  to  educated,  say  high  school  or  grammar  scliool 
education,  black  South  Africans  would  vote  en  masse  against  any  white 
officeseeker  and  they  would  win,  because  there  are  something  like 
3,250,000  whites  in  South  Africa,  and  something  like  12  million  blacks, 
and  you  have  colored  and  you  have  Asians,  Indians. 

As  to  these  other  groups,  I don’t  think  a white  government  would 
last.  They  don’t  think  so  either.  That  is  why  they  have  a tiger  by  the 
tail.  It  is  different  when  the  Negro  is  only  1 man  in  10  as  in  this  coun- 
try. And  even  in  Mississippi  the  Negro  population  in  terms  of  per- 
centage is  no  problem.  There  is  no  Southern  State  today  and  very 
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few  southern  counties  where  on  a head  count  a Negro  can  outvote 
the  white.  We  could  take  a different  view.  I expect  to  see  Negroes 
elected  to  office  in  mv  town.  They  will  be  in  other  towns  and  have 
been  in  other  towns  before  the  recent  Civil  Rights  Act. 

In  my  town  Negroes  have  voted  without  obstruction  since  World 
War  II.  The  point  I am  trying  to  make  is  my  town  and  my  county 
have  a long  history  of,  if  you  want  to  call  it,  racial  good  will.  I am  not 
afraid  of  the  Negroes  all  voting  Negro  and  the  whites  voting  white. 
They  have  not  demonstrated  that  in  our  elections. 

But  I am  certain  in  South  Africa  that  the  Bantu  would  vote  Bantu 
all  the  way,  until  lie  can  achieve  some  stature  in  which  he  could  meas- 
ure his  own  economic  interest  as  against  his  color.  In  that  case  you 
could  find  a different  kind  of  alliance. 

There  is  very  little  resistance  anywhere  in  the  vote  for  Negroes  ex- 
cept in  northern  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  Nobody  is 
really  worried  about  a takeover  of  State  government  by  a bloc  vote  of 
people  who  are  certainly  more  literate  than  the  masses  of  Africans, 
but  who  in  terms  of  government  are  illiterate  still. 

We  don’t  have  to  worry  about  that  in  this  country.  If  there  were 
800  million  Negroes  in  this  country  to  200  million,  that  is  the  ratio 
in  South  Africa,  I would  be  worried. 

Mr.  Fraser.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  fear  exists  and  I think  you 
see  it  in  some  parts  of  Mississippi  today,  the  citizens  who  fear  the 
Negro  vote. 

Mr.  Carter.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Fraser.  When  you  think  there  has  been  a century  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  committed  to  the  franchise  and  equal- 
ity, you  wonder  how  long  the  road  will  be  in  South  Africa.  Yet,  all 
the  people  in  South  Africa  are  entitled  to  the  same  basic  rights. 

Mr.  Carter.  Of  course  there  is  also  the  right  to  survive.  I don’t 
think  the  white  people  in  South  Africa  would  survive  ft  complete 
rapid  change. 

Air.  Fraser.  This  is  the  prison  into  which  the  white  has  put  him- 
self, because  the  non-Europeans  in  South  Africa  don’t  seek  to  drive 
out  the  whites,  they  seek  a multiracial  society.  They  are  not  im- 
prisoned, as  the  whites  nre  by  their  fear. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  O’H  ara.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  being 
here. 

The  next  witness  is  Dr.  William  Percy  Maddox,  a Rhodes  scholar, 
with  a masters  and  a doctors<  degree  from  Harvard.  He  taught  at 
the  University  of  Oregon,  University  of  Virginia,  Harvard,  Prince- 
ton, University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  formerly  Deputy  Chief  of 
Mission^  U.S.  Embassy  in  South  Africa,  and  is  now  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  There  being  no  ob- 
jection, the  biographical  sketch  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Dr.  Maddox,  will  you  proceed,  sir,  please. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  P.  MADDOX,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR 
ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS,  PRATT  INSTITUTE,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

(Following  is  biographic  data  of  William  P.  Maddox :) 

WILLIAM  PEE OT  MADDOX 

Born  November  21,  1901 ; St.  John’s  College,  B.A.  1921 ; Rhodes  scholar,  Ox- 
ford University,  B.A.  1925;  Harvard  University,  Xf.A.  1931,  Pb.  D.  1933;  U.S. 
Army  1W&-48;  taught  at  University  of  Oregon,  University  of  Virginia,  Harvard. 
Princeton,  and  University  of  Pennsylvania  1925-42;  special  assistant.  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations  1941-42 ; Chief,  Division  of  Training  Service,  Department 
of  State,  1048;  Director,  Foreign  Service  Institute,  1947;  Counselor,  Pretoria, 
South  Africa,  1955;  consul  general  August  23, 1059,  with  personal  rank  minister 
February  21-November  30,  1961,  in  Singapore;  retired  from  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  as  disarmament  adviser,  June  1902;  presently 
at  Pratt  Institute. 

Dr.  Maddox.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  you 
gentlemen  arc  already  aware  of  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  situa- 
tion in  South  Africa  and  doubtless  have  head  testimony  from  experts 
with  a more  intimate  and  recent  knowledge  of  that  country  than  I 
can  claim.  For,  although  I have  maintained  a lively  interest  in  its 
affairs,  in  both  tne  internal  and  international  aspects,  my  own  direct 
acquaintance  with  South  Africa  is  based  on  service  as  counselor  of 
the  American  Embassy  as  long  ago  as  from  1955  to  1959.  Hence,  I 
cannot  offer  firsthand  evidence  or  current,  developments  but?  rather, 
with  your  permission  will  present  a point  of  view,  and  reflections  of  a 
general  nature,  based  on  my  lifelong  dedication— as  an  educator, 
public  official,  and  citizen— to  the  subject  of  American  foreign  policy. 

The  hundred-odd  independent  countries  of  the  world  reflect  an  ex- 
tensive diversity  of  races,  languages,  cultural  traits,  philosophies,  re- 
ligions, physical  environments,  and  types  and  levels  of  development. 
From  its  own  special  configuration,  congealed  through  its  history,  each 
country  has  evolved  a complex  of  these  variables  into  a political  and 
social  order  peculiar  to  itself. 

As  we  look  out  upon  these  hundred-odd  differing  human  conglom- 
erations called  nations,  what  do  we  see?  We  see  scarcely  more  than  a 
score  which  have  managed  to  develop  some  sort  of  an  orderly  demo- 
cratic system  roughly  compatible  with  our  own;  that  is,  a self-govern- 
ing people  with  individual  freedom  and  justice  substantially  guaran- 
teed oy  the  rule  of  law. 

The  remainder  ran^e  from  mixed  forms  of  governments  to  one- 
partv  states  to  mild  dictatorships  to  despotisms.  Within  many,  vari- 
ous forms  of  injustices — according  to  our  values — are  practiced.  We 
see  discrimination,  and  the  arbitrary  subjection  of  large  groups  of 
people — on  account  of  religion,  or  tribal  affiliation,  or  race,  or  castes, 
or  political  beliefs.  We  see  national  rulers  who  have  little  respect  for 
the  law  or  the  independence  of  the  judiciary.  We  see  the  strong  ex- 
ploiting the  weak,  or  the  rich  the  poor.  We  are  aware  of  the  chronic 
instability  of  many  regimes,  of  rigged  elections  and  corruption,  of 
terrorism,  and  a dozen  times  a year  we  read  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
in  the  overthrow  of  a government. 

None  of  these  conditions  of  injustice,  oppression,  or  violence  are  to 
our  liking.  We  abhor  them  all.  We  wish  all  countries  would  reform 
and  development  more  tolerant,  humane,  and  orderly  systems  of  gov- 
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emment.  We  want  them  to  be  nice  people  like  ourselves,  or  as  we 
would  like  to  be. 

But,  after  all,  this  world  of  multidiversity,  with  so  many  standards 
not  conforming  to  our  own,  was  not  of  our  making.  So  what  cant  or 
should,  we  do  about  it?  In  my  judgment,  there  is  at  least  one  thing 
we  cannot  and  should  not  do.  We  cannot  and  should  not  take  on  the 
massive  task  of  trying  to  make  over  the  interna]  constitutions  and 
policies  of  other  peoples  in  our  image.  I would  apply  this  to  South 
Africa,  with  its  objectionable  racial  discrimination,  the  same  as  I 
would  to  any  country,  whatever  conditions  of  unjust  and  despotic  rule 
might  prevail. 

Although  we  have  not  always  been  consistent,  the  United  States  has 
generally  clung  to  a policy  of  noninterfence  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
other  countries.  The  policy  is  founded  on  principle  and  sanctioned 
by  long  experience  as  well  as  pragmatic  considerations. 

It  is  a policy  which  does  not  rule  out  efforts  exerted  through  quiet 
diplomacy  to  persuade  foreign  rulers  to  change  their  ways.  Indeed, 
under  certain  circumstances,  such  diplomacy  has  a very  important 
role  to  play.  But  the  policy  does  caution  firmly  against  the  applica- 
tion of  overt  concrete  pressures  and  forceful  actions,  designed  to  bring 
about  basic  changes  in  a foreign  country’s  constitutional  structure  or 
internal  policies. 

The  policy  has  its  limitations,  of  course.  On  occasions  we  have  in- 
tervened because  of  compelling  national  security  or  national  interest 
considerations.  I see  no  such  considerations  present  in  respect  to 
South  Africa. 

On  other  occasions,  the  complete  breakdown  of  law  and  order  and 
a descent  into  anarchy  may  warrant  remedial  action  by  the  govern- 
ments of  other  civilized  societies.  No  such  conditions  exist  in  South 
Africa. 

Furthermore,  a policy  of  noninterference  in  domestic  affairs  in  no 
way  affects  the  actions  we  may  take,  and  may  be  obligated  under  the 
U.N.  Charter  to  take,  in  the  event  of  external  aggression  or  a threat- 
ened breach  of  international  peace.  I see  no  evidence  that  South 
Africa  is  guilty  of  either,  despite  allegations  of  some  African  govern- 
ments. If  there  is  a threat  to  the  peace  of  the  continent,  it  comes 
principally  from  elements  outside  South  Africa  agitating  for  direct 
action  against  it,  or  for  armed  rebellion  within. 

It  is,  I fully  accept,  in  the  American  humanitarian  spirit  and  tra- 
dition to  be  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  other  peoples.  We  have 
demonstrated  this  again  and  again  through  foreign  assistance  and 
other  programs.  But  when  it  comes  to  trying  to  change  the  political 
system  or  the  structure  of  interracial  relations  in  another  country,  I 
suggest  not  only  the  utmost  forbearance  and  caution,  but  a little  hu- 
mility. We  need  only  remind  ourselves  of  chapters  in  our  American 
Indian  history.  It  is  replete  with  exploitation,  breaches  of  solemn 
agreements,  nnd  violence.  And  in  respect  to  the  Negro,  we  were  long 
dilatory,  especially  after  the  Civil  War,  and  still  are  far  from  having 
achieved  our  declared  national  aims. 

Perhaps  in  recent  years  we  have  moved  faster  to  reform  ourselves 
than  have  some  other  peoples  to  reform  themselves.  But  for  many 
years  we  lagged  behind  other  progressive  countries,  so  we  might  be 
a little  more  tolerant  today  of  those  who  still  lag  after  us. 
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It  should  be  apparent  at  this  point  that  I would  oppose  the  im- 
position by  the  United  States,  either  independently  or  eoncertedly,  of 
economic  restraints,  boycotts,  embargoest  blockades,  or  more  drastic 
measures  —designed  to  compel  South  Africa  to  abandon  apartheid. 

But  let  me  continue.  In  the  long  run,  whatever  basic  changes  for 
the  better  take  place  in  South  Africa,  or  in  any  other  country,  should 
and  must  and  will  develop  from  within.  As  outsiders,  not  only  have 
we  little  business  telling  the  South  Africans  how  to  run  their  show 
but,  also,  in  my  view,  persistent  organized  overt  attempts  to  do  so 
would  be  self-defeating  and  counterproductive.  I can  imagine  how 
the  average  American  would  react  to  any  concerted  foreign  effort,  in 
the  U.N.  or  otherwise,  to  compel  us  to  change  our  constitutional  struc- 
ture and  way  of  life. 

I have  read  a number  of  studies  on  whether  collective  economic 
sanctions  against  South  Africa  could  be  effective.  I am  still  not 
certain  ns  to  what  is  meant  by  “effective”:  it  depends  on  the  purpose. 

If  the  purpose  is  punitive  and  vengeful,  maybe  some  hardships 
could  be  imposed  on  South  African  peoples,  and,  if  so,  it  would  oe 
on  both  white  and  black. 

If  the  purpose  is  cathartic — a kind  of  soul  cleansing  by  people  who 
feel  they  must  do  something,  anything,  to  uphold  righteousness* 
against  evil — perhaps  some  relief  might  be  afforded. 

A third  purpose  might  be  the  hope  of  winning  friends  by  supporting 
those  African  and  Asian  governments  who  raise  shrill  and  frenzied 
voices  in  agitating  for  direct  action  against  sinful  South  Africa.  I 
suggest  that  in  the  world  of  kaleidoscopic  power  changes— where  the 
Ben  Bellas,  Nkrumnhs,  and  Sukarnos  come  and  go — the  anticipated 
friendship  of  rulers  is  a slender  and  insubstantial  reed  upon  which 
to  rest  foreign  policy.  And  yet  one  of  the  most  insistent  demands  for 
sanctions  from  well-intentioned  people  is  that  unless  we  join  in  the 
crusade  against  South  Africa,  we  will  forfeit  the  good  will  of  Africans 
and  Asians.  It  is  also  argued  that  this  is  a matter,  to  put  it  crudely, 
of  vote  trading;  if  we  vote  with  the  Africans  on  the  apartheid  issue, 
they  might  vote  with  us  on,  say,  the  China  issue.  And  it  is  further 
argued  that  if  we  and  the  Western  World  do  not  support,  the  nonwhites 
on  South  Africa,  they  will  turn  themselves  over  to  the  Communist 
camp.  (How  many  times  have  we  heard  this  ploy  in  the  pursuit  of 
our  aid  program.) 

In  all  of  these  contentions,  there  are  strong  elements  of  emotional 
pleading.  They  are  designed  to  appeal  to  our  yearning  to  be  popular — 
to  be  jolly  goocl  fellows,  and  equally  to'  our  apprehensions  about  the 
Communists. 

I will  simply  say  this:  Neither  our  foreign  policy,  nor  that  of  any 
country,  could  long  endure  on  the  basis  of  ephemeral  personal  friend- 
ships, vote  swapping,  or  verbal  intimidations.  Rather,  I would  affirm 
that  policy  should  rest  on  the  solid  bedrock  of  considerations  of  na- 
tional security  and  national  interest,  as  conditioned  by  our  interna- 
tional obligations. 

But  I turn  to  a fourth  theoretical  basis  for  the  advocacy  of  direct 
action  against  South  Africa.  Its  purpose  is  not  punitive,  not  con- 
science salving,  not  to  win  popularity  contests,  but  corrective  and 
reformative,  that  is,  to  try  to  compel  South  African  rulers  and  voters 
to  change  fundamentally  their  convictions  and  attitudes.  I respect 
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this  purpose,  for  it  accords  with  sound  criminology  as  regards  indi- 
viduals; but  as  applied  to  enormous  organized  aggregates  of  individu- 
als called  nations,  it  has  little  warrant  from  social  and  political  psy- 
chology, or  from  history.  Moreover,  its  advocates  show  want  of 
understanding  of  the  deep-rooted  apprehensions — justified  or  not — 
the  stubborn  character,  and  the  diehaiv.  determination  of  the  Afri- 
kaner. 

The  only  examples  I can  think  of  in  modern  times  where  a nation’s 
constitution  and  policies  have  been  radically  changed  by  outsiders  are 
Japan  and  Germany.  And  it  took  an  all-out  war,  incredible  devasta- 
tion, armed  conquest,  a prolonged  military  occupation,  and  a rigorous 
civil  administration  to  accomplish  it.  Needless  to  say,  I vehemently 
oppose  adopting  such  methods  against  South  Africa  or  any  country, 
simply  on  the  grounds  that  we  disapprove  of  their  domestic  policies. 

And  now  I should  like  to  conclude  on  a slightly  more  positive  note. 
If,  as  I have  argued,  we  should  not  engage  in  concrete  economic  pres- 
sures, independently  or  concertedly,  against  South  Africa,  what  might 
we  do,  if  anything,  in  the  way  of  helping  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  its 
nonwhite  peoples,  and  of  easing  the  tensions  of  a vexatious  inter- 
national issue. 

Frankly,  I do  not  have  much  to  offer.  I think  we  will  have  to  learn 
to  live  with  the  South  African  situation  just  as  we  had  to  learn  to  live 
with  scores  of  other  troublesome  problems : Kashmir,  Palestine,  com- 
munism, or  Ge  Gaulle.  We  cannot  change  the  world  over  to  our  lik- 
ing, and  in  no  event  could  it  be  done  overnight.  Whatever  changes 
for  the  better  take  place  will  come  principally  from  within  a country 
and  through  its  own  people’s  efforts;  moreover?  social  and  psycholog- 
ical change,  despite  our  age  of  rapid  technological  change,  is  distress- 
ingly slow.  However  insistent  the  impetuous  reformers  may  be,  we 
are  going  to  need  time  and  patience,  whatever  we  may  do. 

But  let  me  proceed. 

1.  First  of  all,  I would  hope  that  Americans  may  be  helped  to  de- 
velop a better  understanding  of  South  Africans  and  the  situation 
confronting  them.  The  white  South  Africans  are  not  all  ogres;  they 
are  mainly  decent,  hard-working,  talented  people  who,  with  the  help 
of  nonwhiteSj  have  built  up  the  most  advanced  industrial  and  tech- 
nological society  on  the  African  Continent.  And  they  have  demon- 
strated their  allegiance  to  the  West.  As  for  their  racial  situation, 
they  did  not  invent  it;  they  inherited  it  Although  their  ancestors 
arrived  a century  before  the  Bantus  moved  in  from  the  north,  the 
white  man  is  now  outnumbered  4 to  1.  Let  us  ponder  that  ratio  for 
a moment,  reminding  ourselves  that,  however  much  we  deplore  it, 
color  discrimination  is  a hard  and  inescapable  fact  of  social  history, 
and  that  it  manifests  itself  in  its  worst  form  where  the  number  of 
nonwhites  is  proportionally  very  large.  The  highest  ratio  in  any  of 
our  own  States  is  about  1 to  1,  not  4 to  1,  and  yet  we  have  problems 
enough.  In  England  and  Scandinaviat  where  liberal  sentiment  has 
strongly  favored  sanctions,  the  Negro  is  in  a tiny  minority. 

I suggest  the  proposition  that  in  most— there  are  exceptions— white- 
dominated  societies,  the  intensity  of  racial  feeling  and  the  severity  of 
discrimination  varies  in  direct  proportion  to  the  relative  numbers  of 
Negro  and  white  inhabitants. 
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For  my  own  part,  I think  I am  devoid  of  racial  prejudice  and  I 
deplore  racial  discrimination,  but  as  I look  at  the  white  South  African 
with  his  1 to  4 ratio,  I say  to  myself : ‘‘There,  but  for  the  luck  of  racial 
arithmetic,  and  the  grace  of  Goa,  go  I.” 

2.  Second,  I think  we  have  a very  difficult,  and  very  delicate  diplo- 
matic task  in  our  relationships  with  our  U.N.  associates  from  Africa 
and  Asia.  Many  of  their  compatriots  lived  under  white  colonial  rule 
and  suffered  varying  decrees  of  subjection  and  discrimination.  We 
understand  and  sympatmze  with  their  instinctive  resentment  against 
apartheid.  Our  own  declared  goals  of  racial  equality,  and  our  efforts 
to  achieve  them,  are  proof  of  our  sincerity.  But  I would  hope  that 
we  could  persuade  them  to  curb  impulsive  and  emotional  reactions, 
and  develop  qualities  of  restraint  and  patience  with  long-view  perspec- 
tives. We  might  try  to  help  them  understand  better  the  uniqueness 
and  complexity  of  the  South  African  problem;  the  refractory  nature 
of  the  human  animal  and  his  resistance  to  rapid  change;  the  hard, 
stubborn  realities  of  mass  social  psychology,  and  the  intricacies  or 
international  trade  and  finance,  and  their  limitations  as  tools  of 
political  pressure.  Slowly  and  patiently  and  understanding^  we 
should  counsel  that  larger  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  their  foreign 
relations  which  we  aspire  to  develop  in  our  own. 

3.  Finally,  we  have  even  more  difficult  problems  in  our  diplomatic 
relations  with  South  Africa.  In  one  phase,  they  involve  on  the  part 
of  our  resident  representatives  an  appropriate  balance  of  firmness  with 
respect  to  the  principles  we  stand  for,  with  such  accommodation  to 
local  customs  as  may  be  expected  of  guests.  In  our  conversations,  we 
should  try  discreetly  but  resolutely  to  persuade  the  South  African  that 
the  tides  of  history  are  against  arbitrary  discrimination  on  account 
of  race:  that  the  excessive  rigors  of  restrictions  should  be  gradually 
eased ; that  palliative  measures  would  relieve  resentments  which  other- 
wise could  boil  over  beyond  control,  and  that  as  we  counsel  modera- 
tion on  the  part  of  other  countries,  we  can  hardly  hope  for  success 
unless  South  Africa  makes  positive  and  substantial  contributions  of 
itsown. 

But  I suggest  that  instead  of  engaging  in  a blanket  condemnation, 
we  look  for  some  good  things,  and  no  countiy,  I submit,  is  wholly 
good  nor  wholly  bad.  I would  hope  that  our  Government  would  take 
a fresh  look  at  that  special  phase  of  apartheid  embodied  in  self- 
governing  Transkei  and  the  promised  Bantustans.  For,  whatever  the 
present  inadequacies  and  future  uncertainties,  I see  nothing  intrinsical- 
ly wrong  in  the  idea  of  converting  cohesive  tribal  entities  into  au- 
tonomous nations— eventually  to  become  counterparts  of  newly 
independent  Basutoland  and  Bechuanaland. 

For  I submit  that  where  you  find  a deep-rooted  social  cleavage  be- 
tween two  great  peoples  showing  little  sign  of  being  peaceably  re- 
solved, a splitting  into  separate  countries  may  be  wiser  than  estab- 
lishing in  a single  domain  the  rule  of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker. 
Historv  affords  many  examples,  but  I simply  remind  you  of  two: 
The  Irish  Republic  and  North  Ireland;  the  Moslem  Pakistan  and 

Hindu  India.  . „ . . - . , , 

If  the  Bantustan  idea  has  some  merit,  let’s  say  so  and  offer  to  help 
in  its  proper  implementation  and  improvement. 
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I suggest  this  because  I believe  that  if,  instead  of  working  wholly 
against  a government,  you  work  with  it  where  you  can,  you  may  be 
able  to  replace  a hostile  atmosphere  with  constructive  understanding 
and  diajlog.  And  patient,  continuing  diplomatic  dialog  is  indis* 
pensable  to  any  course  of  wisdom. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Dr.  Maddox,  do  you  have  faith  in  the  United  Nations? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Yes,  sir,  I have  certainly  a great  respect  for  the  United 
Nations.  I cannot  say  the  United  Nations  can  be  expected  to  solve 
every  problem  that  we  have  in  the  world.  It  certainly  can  be  helpful 
in  a great  many. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  It  may  not  always  be  perfect,  but  it  is  the  only  instru- 
mentality that  we  have  in  that  area. 

Dr.  Maddox.  If  it  did  not  exist,  we  would  have  to  invent  it. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  You  have  respect  for  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, have  you  not? 

Dr.  Iif addox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Presume  that  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in  a 
decision  expected  within  the  next  few  weeks  should  hold  against  South 
Africa,  ana  South  Africa  should  refuse  to  respect  the  decision  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  would  what  you  have  said  here  today 
be  changed? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Of  course  the  discussion  has  turned  in  this  direction 
today,  although  since  the  subject  is  still  subjudice  I would  prefer  to 
' have*  waited  until  the  decision  is  handed  down.  Otherwise  anything 
| one  may  say  is  hypothetical. 

If  you  are  asking  the  hypothetical  question  of  whether  if  a decision 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  (and  a decision,  not  an  advisory 
opinion)  has  been  issued  and  that  given  countiy  has  refused  to  abide 
by  it,  I would  certainly  feel  that  the  rest  of  the  United  Nations  should 
take  such  measure  ns  may  be  appropriate.  But  I do  not  think  economic 
sanctions  are  necessarily  appropriate. 

I don’t  feel  that  South  Africa  should  be  allowed  to  escape  the  con- 
demnation on  the  part  of  civilized  society,  if  it  refused  absolutely  and 
point  blank  to  conform  to  a decision  laid  down  by  the  International 
Court. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Much  of  your  career  has  been  in  the  field  of  diplomacy, 
education,  and  of  course  it  is  the  problem  of  the  diplomat  to  seek  to 
avoid  trouble,  wars,  and  so  on.  But  if  he  fails,  then  he  must  accept 
the  inevitable.  So  I put  this  interpretation  upon  your  remarks  on 
page  3:  “Furthermore,  a policy  of  noninterference  in  domestic  affairs 
in  no  way  affects  the  actions  we  may  take,  and  may  be  obligated  under 
the  U.N.  Charter  to  take,  in  the  ‘event  of  external  aggression  or  a 
threatened  breach  of  international  peace.” 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  being  with  us.  We  feel  honored, 
i We  are  thankful  for  your  talk. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

M rs.  Bolton.  Mr.  Maddox,  I am  sorry  to  have  missed  some  of  your 
testimony.  On  the  other  hand,  I find  as  I look  through  it,  some  or  it  I 
have  read,  that  I am  pretty  thoroughly  in  agreement  with  you.  I have 
lived  a long  time  and  found  that  life  is  an  experience  in  which  you 
can’t  change  people  overnight,  you  can’t  go  barging  into  their  home 
and  tell  them  they  must  put  the  kitchen  stove  m the  parlor  or  vice 
versa.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a considerable  amount  of  real 
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danger  in  our  attempting  to  tell  any  other  country  what  they  may  or 
may  not  do.  I was  in  Africa  when  we  had  Miss  Lucy  and  I had  to 
meet  it  on  every  hand.  I was  most  interested  in  my  own  reactions  to 
the  fury  with  which  I was  attacked  by  these  people.  “You  call  your- 
self a civilized  country.  How  can  you?  You  snould  do  this.  You 
should  do  this,  that,  or  the  other/’  I found  myself  holding  my  tongue 
and  wanting  to  tell  them  to  keep  out  of  my  business.  I find  myself  in 
a good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  South  Africans  with  whom  I have 
dealt  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  Africa.  I too  wish  things  were  dif- 
ferent. I have  watched  us  change  here  and  I find  that  in  the  South 
where  the  feeling  was  and  is  strongest,  naturally  j that  they  have  done 
a most  amazing  10b.  I listened  to  a very  interesting  talk  one  night  by 
a very  black  African  to  a group  of  our  Negroes.  He  said,  “If  you 
think  you  are  not  slaves  any  longer  you  are  mistaken.  You  are  still 
waiting  for  the  whites  to  dothings  for  you.  In  Africa  we  have  had  to 
do  things  for  ourselves.”  It  was  amazing  the  effect  that  had  on  that 
small  group  of  people.  I was  fascinated  by  it.  Naturally  we  want 
apartheid  done  away  with,  but  not  as  I said  a little  earlier,  they  quoted 
the  first  half  of  the  verse,  and  left  out  the  second  half  which  1 hap- 
pened to  know.  It  made  quite  a bit  of  difference  in  the  meaning. 

We  are  doing  that  all  the  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  far  from 
blameless  in  au  these  matters.  I think  for  myself  I would  be  very 
reluctant  to  have  my  country  go  into  any  action  which  would  say  to 
South  Africa,  “You  may  not  do  this  within  your  own  borders.”  I 
would  thoroughly  resent  it  if  South  Africa  came  over  here,  which  she 
would  have  a right  to  do  in  the  same  situation,  wouldn’t  you  say? 

Mr.  Maddox.  Yes,  indeed,  Mrs.  Bolton.  I think  all  Americans 
would  resent  concerted  efforts  on  the  part  of  a group  of  nations  to  try 
to  tell  us  how  to  organize  our  way  of  life  or  resort  to  sanctions 
in  order  to  compel  us  to  do  so.  Mav  I add,  Mrs.  Bolton,  to  your  reflec- 
tions, with  which  I agree  thoroughly*  that  some  years  ago  when  I was 
in  South  Africa  I knew  leaders  in  the  South  African  Parliament,  a 
number  of  them,  some  of  one  party,  some  of  another,  who  in  their 
private  talks  were  indicating  the  possibility  of  some  constructive 
thinking  on  ways  and  means  of  getting  out  of  their  racial  dilemma. 
There  was  some  hope  then.  Progressively,  however,  maybe  I should 
say  regressively,  in  more  recent  years,  as  a result  of  the  persistent 
abuse  and  the  heaps  of  abuse  and  resolutions  and  embargoes  and  boy- 
cotts which  have  keen  visited  upon  South  Africa,  the  tendency  has 
been  for  the  people  to  draw*  together,  I am  speaking  of  those  who  con- 
stitute the  voting  and  ruling  class,  mostly  whites;  they  have  tended  to 
draw  together  and  instead  of  continuing  to  find  or  to  seek  ways  out 
of  this  racial  impasse,  they  tend  to  feel  they  are  now  beleaguered  by  the 
outside  world  and  must  stand  together  as  South  Africans  or  die. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I want  to  say  I agree  with  you  very  much.  I don’t 
think  I have  any  more  questions.  I think  all  three  of  you  have  given 
us  a great  deal  to  think  about.  You  have  given  us  a great  deal  to 
take  home  with  us  to  read  in  the  wee,  small  hours  of  the  morning 
when  the  stars  are  out.  What  do  the  Easterners  say:  “When  the 
dogs  bark  the  Brahman  meditates.”  It  would  seem  to  me  in  going 
away  I feel  a bit  refreshed.  I am  very  grateful  to  all  three  or  you. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I wonder  if  I can  ask  the  panel,  all  of  vou,  whether 
you  think  that  American  businessmen  doing  business  in  South  Africa, 
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and  American  financiers  who  are  financing  operations  in  South  Africa 
and  in  some  other  quarters,  are  under  criticism  in  the  United  States, 
whether  you  agree  with  me  that  they  should  appear  voluntarily 
before  this  subcommittee  and  submit  their  side  or  the  controversy? 
What  do  you  all  think  about  that? 

Mr.  Carter.  I think  they  should. 

Dr.  Maddox.  I think  they  should.  I think  some  of  them  have  the 
feeling  that  maybe  there  would  be  a kind  of  special  pleading  on 
their  part  if  they  have  direct  interests  involved  ana  they  would  prefer 
possibly  that  such  evidence  as  is  offered  should  be  offered  objectively 
rather  than  come  from  them.  However,  I know  some  people  in  the 
business  world  who  could  make  a great  contribution  to  the  work  of 
your  committee. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  What  do  you  think,  Doctor  ? 

General  Marshall.  Are  you  speaking  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman? 

I feel  they  should.  I think  tney  will  be  reluctant  to  because  the 
American  businessman  is  always  loathe  to  come  forward  and  take  a 
firm  stand  on  a political  issue  especially  if  his  South  African  invest- 
ment is  just  a part  of  the  larger  investment  in  this  country.  I think 
that  attitude  is  perfectly  understandable.  There  are  several  men 
who  are  quite  prominent  in  our  public  life  though  and  I should  think 
that  the  committee  should  not  be  loathe  to  ask  them  to  come  forward. 
Maybe  under  a bit  of  pressure  they  would  respond. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Carter,  can  we  depend  upon  your  influence,  too? 
Will  you  counsel  American  businessmen  and  financiers  doing  busi- 
ness in  South  Africa  to  come  forward  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  I would.  I think  they  have  a story  to  tell  and  I 
would  think  they  would  be  glad  to  tell  it.  I am  a businessman  in  a 
way.  If  I were  doing  something  questioned  by  some  of  my  fellows 
outside  the  country  I would  want  to  tell  them  why  I did  it. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Maddox,  do  you  think  that  the  United  States  should  vote  as  it 
has  in  the  past  to  condemn  apartheid  in  the  United  Nations? 

Dr.  Maddox.  I have  a feeling  that  these  gestures  mean  very  little, 
that  they  only  mean  to  say  to  their  voters  bach  home,  Ghana,  oryhere- 
ever  it  may  lie,  “Look  at  some  of  the  fine  things  we  have  done.”  It  is 
an  empty  gesture,  but  it  has  a terrific  impact  on  the  people  in  South 
Africa  just  as  a resolution  in  the  U.N.  which  voted  to  condemn  the 
United  States  for  any  of  our  internal  policies  would  have  a terrific 
impact  in  this  country.  Therefore,  I would  hope  that  somehow  these 
resolutions  in  the  future  could  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Fraser.  If  the  resolutions  are,  however,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Ueneral  Assembly? 

Dr.  Maddox.  I would  be  inclined  to  advise  abstention. 

Mr.  Fraser.  We  have  gotten  into  the  question  of  Rhodesia  a little 
bit  today.  What  is  your  view  of  the  current  U.S.  policy  in  support  of 
the  British  on  Rhodesia  ? 

Dr.  AIaddox.  The  situation  is  a little  bit  different  because  the  United 
Kingdom  is  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  trusted  friends.  The  British 
have  a constitutional  responsibility,  however  latent,  in  Southern  Rho- 
desia and  they  requested  our  assistance.  Thciefore,  the  situation  is 
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ft  little  bit  different  arid  I could  imagine  the  Department  found  it 
rather  a tough  one  to  handle.  I think  we  have  gone  farther  than  we 
should.  I think  we  might  have  probably  done  ft  few  things.  But  I 
do  not  feel  that  these  sanctions,  these  economic  measures,  am  going  to 
compel  a change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  white  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  sufficiently  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  rapid  consti- 
tutional developments  that  the  United  Kingdom  Government  desires; 
they  are  not  going  to  bring  about  a breakdown  or  a collapse  of  the 
Southern  Rhodesian  policy.  Therefore,  it  is  a question  of  whether 
one  should  not  continue,  as  I think  some  United  Kingdom  representa- 
tives are  trying  to  do,  to  find  a way  out  through  continuing  negotia- 
tions, through  continued  talks  with  Smith  and  his  associates.  There 
was  not  such  a sharp  and  unbridgable  gap,  it  was  a matter  of  timing 
partly,  and  I just  feel  that  it  was  undesirable,  despite  the  feeling  we 
have  in  support  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  have  engaged  ourselves 
so  actively  in  sanctions  measures. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I note  you  suggest  that  we  ought  to  persuade  other 
African  nations  to  curb  impulsive  and  emotional  reactions  and  develop 
qualities  of  restraint  and  long  view  perspectives. 

Would  you  have  offered  the  same  advice  to  those  who  demonstrated 
in  Birmingham  ? 

Dr.  Maddox.  I realize  under  certain  circumstances  such  advice  may 
fall  upon  deaf  ears  because  of  the  degree  of  resentment  and  bitterness. 

It  is  still  not  impossible  for  us  to  try  to  exercise  such  moderating  in- 
fluence as  wo  can  on  such  demonstrators,  ns  well  as  upon  the  people  in 
charge  of  the  Governments  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

Mr.  Fraser.  The  thing  that  troubles  mo  is  that  I am  ns  convinced  ns 
I can  be,  ns  I sit  here  today,  that  had  there  not  been  these  efforts 
on  the  part  of  tho  Negroes  in  the  South  in  demonstrating  that  there 
would  be  no  civil  rights  law  today  on  the  books  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, because  both  political  parties  said  they  were  for  civil  rights 
for  years  and  yea  re  and  years,  but  nothing  ever  happened. 

Even  so,  you  would  have  counseled 

Dr.  Maddox.  I think  this  has  been  an  interesting  and  a very  impor- 
tant chapter  in  our  social  history.  Despite  the  moderation  ! would 
have  advised  these  demonstrations  doubtless  had  a direct  impact  on 
our  civil  rights  movement. 

I would  not,  however,  use  that  as  a justification  for  urging  African 
and  Asian  nations  to  demonstrate  on  the  international  platform  in 
an  active  and  organized  way,  either  economic  or  military. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Let  me  say  about  some  of  the  other  comments  in  your 
statement,  I read  history  differently  from  you,  apparently. 

There  appear  to  be  problems  with  the  expendients^  at  least  this  is  my 
word  for  it,  consisting  of  efforts  to  accommodate  rational  and  national 
differences  in  an  assortment  of  devices,  the  separation  of  Pakistan,  the 
Turkey  and  Greek  Cypriots,  the  situation  in  Malaysia. 

Dr.  SIaddox.  You  are  referring  to  the  separation  that  I spoke  of 
between  India  and  Pakistan? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Yes. 

It  seems  to  me  what  history  suggests  is  that  it  is  wiser  for  people  to 
try  to  live  together  as  a people  within  a nation  than  to  try  to  recog- 
nize racial  differences. 
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Dr.  Maddox.  Mr.  Fraser,  the  question  is  wlmt  is  a nation ? A nation 
is  not  necessarily  contiguous  with  a certain  geographical  boundary. 
There  are  several  nations  in  South  Africa  just  as  there  are  two  or  more 
nations  in  other  countries.  Where  you  do  have  several  groups  fairly 
cohesive,  pronounced  in  their  distinguishable  characteristics,  ana 
strong  in  their  devotion  to  their  own  group  interests  as  separate  from 
the  interest  of  another  group,  you  may  find  it  wiser  to  develop  the 
method  of  separation. 

I think  of  the  way  in  which  this  has  happened  through  history. 
What  did  we  do  after  the  Crusades  ? For  practical  purposes  the  Islam 
world  retreated  into  Asia  and  North  Africa  and  the  Christian  world 
into  Europe. 

After  tlie  Thirty  Years’  War,  with  its  bloody  battles  on  religion 
them  was  a kind  of  de  facto  arrangement  whereby  the  Catholics  be- 
came dominant  in  certain  countries  and  the  Protestants  in  others. 

Separation  does  not  necessarily  render  a final  solution,  but  it  has 
helped  in  some  cases  to  tide  over  struggles  in  history  for  many  years. 

I have  a feeling  you  gain  time,  among  other  things.  I am  not 
saying  it  is  a final  solution,  even  for  the  Irish.  Only  the  Irish  can 
judge  that. 

But  as  a practical  measure  separation  is  preferable  in  my  mind  to 
the  domination  of  Irish  Republicans  over  Northern  Ireland,  or  the 
domination  of  the  much  larger  and  much  more  populous  Hindu  India 
over  Muslem  Pakistan.  We  have  to  accept  these  facts  of  life. 

The  particular  condition  arising  from  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin 
is  a very  real  one.  It  is  not  something  wc  like,  but  them  it  is,  a hard 
fact.  Can  we  find  a way  out? 

Mr.  Fraser.  I would  think  this  logic  would  have  suggested  that  we 
should  not  have  fought  the  Civil  War,  because  there  were  differences 
in  the  South  and  North  with  respect  to  the  attitude 

Dr.  Maddox.  I don’t  know  how  you  arrive  at  this  kind  of  hypo- 
thetical historical  judgment  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I didn’t — — 

Dr.  Maddox.  I don’t  quite  see  the  point. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Them  were  quite  different  attitudes  in  the  South  and 
in  the  North  on  matters  of  some  importance.  There  was  a difference 
in  the  attitude  toward  the  American  Negro,  toward  his  status,  and 
on  this  basis  it  might  have  been  easier  to  make  two  nations  than  to 
have  one. 

Dr.  Maddox.  That  was  the  point  of  view  of  the  southerner,  that  we 
should  not  have  fought  it,  that  the  North  should  not  have  tried  to 
compel  it. 

As  a native  of  the  State  of  Maryland  I belong  in  the  middle.  So  if 
you  ask  my  opinion  I could  argue  it  both  wavs.  On  the  whole,  I think 
the  way  it  turned  out  was  for  the  better.  1 am  glad  the  Union  was 
preserved  and  that  we  found  ways  and  means  of  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation  of  the  special  situation  in  the  South  with  the  way  of 
life  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  not  entirely  solved  by  any  means.  A century  later  we  am  still 
struggling  with  problems,  but  we  am  pointing  in  a direction  which  I 
think  is  a wise  one. 
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Mr.  Fraser.  Your  statement  is  a very  good  one.  I think  it  represents 
a very  rational,  reasonable  point  of  view.  It  is  one,  though,  to  me, 
which  sort  of  suggests  that  we  should  accept  everything  as  it  is  ana 
not  be  too  concerned. 

I find  this  hard  to  accept,  I think  that  when  there  is  injustice  any- 
where we  ought  to  be  concerned.  I think  the  question  of  how  you  go 
about  remedying  it  is  certainly  open  to  discussion. 

This  is  what  you  deal  with,  of  course.  You  don’t  approve  of 
apartheid  ? 

Mr.  Maddox.  I tried,  near  the  conclusion,  to  point  out  what  I 
thought  we  might  do  in  the  area  of  diplomatic  relations.  I think  we 
can  still  do  something.  I think  we  have  lost  some  opportunities  be- 
cause of  the  growing  nostility,  perhaps  that  is  not  the  word,  but  the 
growing  estrangement,  of  South  Africa  and  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  these  issues. 

It  would  help  if  we  could  show  not  only  that  we  accept,  but  per- 
haps that  we  welcome  the  idea  of  a fully  developed  Transkei.  It  is  far 
from  being  fully  developed.  The  South  African  Government  has  not 
given  enough  money.  It  has  not  done  enough  to  develop  industry  there 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Wouldn’t  you  agree  that  all  of  history  would  suggest 
that  they  will  never  get  enough  money? 

Mr.  Maddox.  That  I can’t  say.  I would  say 

Mr.  Fra8f.r.  Do  you  ever  see  governments  fully  respond  except 
where  the  wheel  is  squeaking.  I think  of  the  American  Indian,  the 
American  Negro.  It  just  seems  to  me  it  is  human  nature  that  a white 
government  will  never  really  begin  to  spend  on  behalf  of  others  what 
is  really  required. 

Mr.  Maddox.  You  are  speaking  of  American  Indians  ns  well  ? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Yes.  I think  that  is  a tragic  chapter.  I blush  when 
people  point  to  that  as  justification  for  our  remaining  aloof  from  the 
tragedies  of  South  Africa.  I would  hope  that  we  had  learned. 

Mr.  Maddox.  It  is  interesting  in  connection  with  some  of  the  points 
that  you  raised  before,  Mr.  Fraser,  with  regard  to  the  nonwhite  in 
South  Africa  proper,  as  distinct  from  those  in  the  Transkei,  that 
whereas  there  has  oeen  no  political  advancement  in  recent  years  and 
indeed  some  retrogression  (l*ws  a*©  more  strictly  enforced),  I would 
sav  that  economically  from  the  testimony  that  I nave  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, and  the  records  I have  been  able  to  read,  the  lot  of  the  workers  in 
Johannesburg  and  other  industrial  areas  has  gradually  improved.  I 
know  that  the  white  chambers  of  commerce  even  before  I left,  from 
purely  practical  self-interest,  not  necessarily  humanitarian,  were  al- 
ready trying  to  get  action  on  the  part  of  industries  to  undertake  a 
gradual  amelioration  of  wage  levels.  There  are  also  some  beginnings  of 
nonwhite  trade  union  organizations,  not  legal  yet,  but  struggles  to 
develop  a modest  measure  of  collective  bargaining. 

These  things  are  hopeful.  I have  a feeling  that  political  advance- 
ment in  South  Africa  on  the  part  of  nonwhites  is  going  to  follow 
rather  than  precede  economjc  improvement  If  you  want  to  introduce 
the  American  businessman  into  the  picture,  I certainly  know  of  some 
who  have  tried  to  help  lead  the  way  in  what  they  might  do  with  respect 
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to  native  employees,  in  their  South  African  establishments.  I think 
their  presence  there  is  useful  and  not  at  all  bad  as  some  have  suggested. 
Mr.  Fraser.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I wonder  if  you  could  give  us  privately,  if  you  don’t 
wish  to  publicly,  the  names  of  some  of  these  American  businessmen 
that  you  mention,  that  are  taking  a lead  in  South  Africa? 

My  purpose  for  asking,  I think  they  should  appear  before  this  sub- 
committee. I trust  that  you  will  so  counsel. 

The  subcommittee  is  very  appreciative  to  all  three  witnesses. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

(Whereupon,  at  5 :40  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  30,  I960 

House  of  Representatives. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Subcommittee  on  Africa, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  inetj  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2 :37  p.m.,  in 
room  2172,  Rayburn  Building,  Hon.  Bnrrntt  O’Hara  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  happy  to  have  with  us  today  three  witnesses.  From  Har- 
vard University  Divinity  School — would  von  pronounce  your  name 
forme? 

Mr.  Ntlabati.  Nabati. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  It  is  spelled  N-t-l-a-b-a-t-i. 

Mr.  Ntladati.  Correct. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Also  Sir.  Charles  Goldmark,  of  the  U.S.  National 
Student  Association,  and  Dr.  Richard  Stevens,  of  Lincoln  University, 
Pennsylvania.  Later  on  we  will  have  a delegation  from  the  Rochester 
University  student  group.  There  are  21  of  them,  Congressman  Diggs, 
and  they  come  from  quite  a number  of  the  countries  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Ntlabati,  will  you  proceed? 

STATEMENT  OF  GLADSTONE  MXOLISI  NTLABATI,  MEMBER  OF  THE 
AFRICAN  NATIONAL  CONGRESS 

(Following  is  biographic  data  of  Gladstone  M.  Ntlabati :) 

GLADSTONE  MXOLISI  NTLABATI 

Bom:  October  14,  1035,  Bathurst,  Cape  Province,  South  Africa. 

Marital  status:  Married. 

Present  address:  Harvard  University,  45  Francis  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

I.  Education: 

1.  Primary  school : Healdtown  Practising  School,  1912^19. 

2.  High  school : Healdtown  Missionary  Institution,  1950-55. 

3.  B.A.  (Rhodes) : Fort  Hare  University  College  (affiliated  with  Rhodes 

University),  1950-58. 

4.  B.A.  (honors) : University  of  Natal,  Durban,  Natal,  1001-02. 

5.  Ordination  certificate : Methodist  Church  of  South  Africa,  1902. 

0.  Summer  school : Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1901. 

7.  S.T.M.  (master  of  sacred  theology) : Yale  University,  1004-05. 

8.  Candidate  for  Ph.  D.  degree : Harvard  University,  1905- 
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II.  Professional  experience: 

Chaplain  and  boarding  master,  Boitshoko  College,  Vandersdorp,  Trans- 
vaal, South  Africa,  1960. 

Minister,  Memel  Methodist  African  Circuit,  Memel,  Orange  Free  State, 
South  Africa,  1960. 

Minister,  Krugersdorp  Methodist  African  Circuit,  Krugeredorp,  Trans- 
vaal, South  Africa,  1969. 

Chaplain  and  boarding  master,  Indaleni  Missionary  Institution,  Rich- 
mond, Natal,  South  Africa,  1961. 

Minister,  Newcastle  Methodist  African  Circuit,  Durban,  South  Africa, 
1961. 

Minister,  Durban  Methodist  African  Circuit,  Durban,  South,  Africa, 
1962-63. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  I want  to  thank 
you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you  today.  Mv  name  is 
Gladstone  Mxolisi  Ntlabati,  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  South  Africa  and  a member  of  the  banned  African  Na- 
tional Congress  of  South  Africa,  I am  a South  African  citizen,  at 

E resent  a candidate  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  at  Harvard  University 
•ivinity  School. 

South  Africa  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  denial  of 
human  rights  and  discrimination  in  every  walk  of  life — based  on 
color — is  enshrined  in  the  constitution  of  tne  land.  In  South  Africa 
oppression  is  legal.  The  South  African  policy  of  apartheid  has  been 
attacked  by  nearly  every  nation  in  the  world  and  in  almost  every 
session  of  the  United  Nations  since  1946.  In  all  this  time,  there  has 
been  no  response  from  the  South  African  Government  except  defiance 
and  an  increase  in  repressive,  authoritarian  measures  reminiscent  of 
Hitler’s  Nazi  Germany. 

The  South  African  Government  claims  that  its  policy  of  apartheid 
or  separate  development  is  not  a political  system  of  simple  exploi- 
tation by  whites  oi  the  nonwhite  people  of  South  Africa.  The  policy 
of  separate  development  is  supposed  to  further  the  well-being  of  every 
racial  group  in  South  Africa,  and  to  prepare  the  nonwhites  for  in- 
dependence in  the  Bantast&ns. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  policy  of  apartheid  is  a systematic 
legaf  structure  based  on  the  300-year-old  racial  prejudices  of  white 
South  Africans  designed  to  perpetuate  and  exacerbate  those  prej- 
udices and  to  make  them  the  justification  of  pitiless  economic  and 
political  tyranny. 

As  expressed  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Verwoerd  in  Parliament  on 
January  25, 1963,  the  aim  of  this  tyranny  is — 

• • • to  keep  South  Africa  white.  Keeping  It  white  can  mean  only  one  thing, 
namely,  white  domination,  not  "lea derehip,”  not  "guidance”  but  control,  su- 
premacy. 

Those  who  are  born  nonwhite  in  South  Africa  are,  in  the  interests 
of  this  racialist  ideal,  subjected  to  humiliation  and  exploitation  from 
birth  to  death,  and  even  beyond,  and  are  not  allowed  to  make  any 
movement  of  resistance  or  protest  their  fate. 

Nonwhites  in  South  Africa  live  in  extreme  poverty.  Three  to  four 
hundred  African  babies  in  every  thousand  die  before  they  are  1 
month  old;  the  main  cause  of  death  is  starvation.  The  majority  of 
those  who  survive  continue  to  suffer.  Kwashiokor,  gastroenteritis, 
tuberculosis,  trachoma,  pellagra,  and  scurvy  bring  death  and  destruc- 
tion of  health. 
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According  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  Pretoria,  tuberculosis 
kills  40  people  a day  (almost  all  Africans),  and  in  1961  there  were 
58,491  new  cases  reported. 

These  diseases  not  only  destroy  the  vital  organs  of  the  body,  but 
they  result  in  retarded  mental  conditions,  lack  of  initiative,  and  re- 
duced powers  of  concentration.  The  secondary  results  of  such  condi- 
tions affect  the  whole  community  and  the  standard  of  work  performed 
bv  African  laborers. 

‘The  complaint  of  Africans,  however,  is  not  only  that  they  are  poor 
and  whites  are  rich,  but  that  the  laws  which  are  made  by  the  whites 
are  designed  to  preserve  this  situation. 

There  are  two  ways  to  break  out  of  poverty.  The  first  is  by  formal 
education,  and  the  second  is  by  the  worker  acquiring  a greater  skill 
at  his  work  and  thus  higher  wages.  As  far  as  Africans  are  concerned, 
both  these  avenues  of  advancement  are  deliberately  curtailed  by  legis- 
lation. 

The  quality  of  education  is  also  different.  According  to  the  Bantu 
Education  Journal,  only  6,660  African  children  in  the  whole  of  South 
Africa  passed  their  junior  high  examinations  in  1962,  and  in  that 
year  only  362  passed  nigh  school.  This  is  presumably  consistent  with 
the  policy  of  Bantu  education  about  which  the  present  Prime  Min- 
ister, Dr.  Verwoerd,  said,  during  the  debate  on  the  Bantu  education 
bill  in  1963: 

When  I have  control  of  native  education  I will  reform  It  so  that  natives  will 
be  taught  from  childhood  to  realise  that  equality  with  Europeans  Is  not  for 
them  • • •.  People  who  believe  in  it  are  not  desirable  teachers  for  natives. 
When  my  Department  controls  native  education  It  will  know  for  what  class 
of  higher  education  a native  is  fitted,  and  whether  be  will  have  a chance  in  life 
to  use  his  knowledge. 

It  would  be  difficult  enough  for  Africans  to  try  to  improve  their 
social  and  economic  situation  if  their  attempts  were  not  strangled  by 
job  reservation,  by  laws  prohibiting  Africans  from  owning  property 
m white  areas,  by  the  migrant  labor  system,  by  laws  making  strikes 
illegal  and  forbidding  free  trade  unions,  by  the  Bantu  education  sys- 
tem which  is  designed  to  keep  Africans  in  ignorance  and  subjection, 
by  the  pass  laws  which  are  meant  to  regulate  the  labor  supply,  and 
by  the  all-pervasive  attitude  of  white  South  Africans  who  resent  and 
fear  nonwhites  who  are  not  servants  and  underlings. 

Economic  and  political  freedom  are  intimately  connected.  Non- 
whites are  not  allowed  any  political  voice  in  South  Africa.  In  cer- 
tain areas,  like  the  Transkei,  we  are  supposed  to  be  free  except  in 
what  concerns  our  security,  our  livelihood,  our  international  relations 
and  movements,  our  dignity,  and  our  representation  in  our  own  Par- 
liament. 

What  an  African  experiences  in  the  Transkei  is  not  very  different 
from  what  he  experiences  in  the  rest  of  his  own  country.  The  self- 
governing  Transkei  has  been  governed  under  emergency  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  of  the  Republic  of  South  Af- 
rica since  1960.  In  the  so-called  white  areas  where  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  nonwhites  live  and  work  political  freedom  is  nonexistent. 

The  African  National  Congress  and -the  Pan  African  Congress 
were  banned  in  1960.  Leaders  and  members  of  these  organizations, 
including  the  Liberal  Party  led  by  Alan  Paton,  have  been  banned, 
arrested  without  trial,  forbidden  to  publish  or  attend  gatherings. 
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Mr.  O’Hara.  May  I interrupt  you  for  a moment? 

Our  visiting  South  Africans  are  here,  and  I take  it  you  would  like 
to  join  us  in  greeting  them. 

Is  Mr.  Titus  here? 

Mr.  Titus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Would  you  explain,  Mr.  Titus,  just  who  these  people 
are,  what  countries  they  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Titus.  Yes.  They  are  students  from  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  You  might  use  one  of  our  microphones.  This  is  Mr. 
Clyde  Titus,  director  of  the  African  Student  Center  at  Rochester 
University. 

Mr.  Titus.  These  students  are  from  the  University  of  Rochester 
in  New  York,  and  they  are  part  of  a program  there  called  the  African 
Student  Center.  They  are  all  from  southern  and  eastern  Africa, 
principally  Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  South  West  Africa,  Angola, 
Mozambique,  and  Swaziland. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  How  long  have  they  been  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Titus.  Anywhere  from  1 month  to,  I take  it,  a year. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Who  foots  the  bill? 

Mr.  Titus.  The  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  What  is  the  expense  to  the  United  States  per  student, 
about  $1,400? 

Mr.  Titus.  Per  year? 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Yes. 

Mr.  Titus.  No,  it  is  higher  than  that.  I think  it  would  probably 
run  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6,000  per  year.  It  is  a complete  scholar- 
ship, which  includes  all  their  educational  and  support  activities. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  What  subjects  are  they  studying? 

Mr.  Titus.  When  they  first  arrive  they  study  sometimes  credit 
courses,  that  are  the  same  as  any  other  American  student  would  study 
in  an  American  university.  Sometimes  they  study  courses  set  up, 
called  precredit  courses,  to  enable  them  to  do  the  regular  preparatory 
work  in  mathematics  or  science,  a field  in  which  they  might  be  slightly 
weak.  In  addition,  of  course,  they  would  study  English  language,  as 
they  come  from  a non-English-speaking  country. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Are  there  any  medical  students  ? 

Mr.  Trrus.  Some  have  been  interested  in  medicine,  yes. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  them  with  us.  And  the 
witness  at  the  present  time  is  from  South  Africa,  studying  at  Yale 
University  for  his  doctorate. 

At  this  time,  if  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  put  in  the  record  a 
biographical  sketch  of  our  present  witness. 

Mr.  Morse.  I would  like  the  record  to  point  out  the  witness  is  from 
Harvard  University. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I am  glad  we  have  somebody  on  this  subcommittee 
from  Massachusetts. 

_ I think  my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  will  find  this  informa- 
tion interesting  about  the  present  witness: 

During  the  4 months  I spent  at  Memet  in  I960,  I was  assaulted  by  white 
civilians  and  the  police  11  times.  I took  my  assailants  to  court  three  times, 
aud  won  my  case  twice  aud,  on  the  advice  of  my  religious  superiors,  dropped 
my  charges  the  third  time. 
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I was  myself  summoned  to  court  four  times,  on  charges  ranging  from  com- 
mon assault  to  crimen  injuria,  and  was  acquitted  on  all  charges.  However, 
1 was  removed  from  Memel  by  my  superiors  in  the  Methodist  Church  after  a 
church  commission  of  inquiry,  appointed  on  the  advice  of  the  Memel  magis- 
trate, decided  that  my  life  was  in  danger. 

In  1961  I was  dismissed  from  Indaleni  Missionary  Institution  because  the 
authorities  suspected  that  I had  organized  a strike  among  the  students  who 
refused  to  participate  in  celebrations  marking  South  Africa's  becoming  a repub- 
lic. The  boycott  of  Republic  Day  celebrations  in  Indaleni  was  only  one  of 
many  such  boycotts  in  nonwhite  schools— and  in  some  white  schools — and  coin- 
cided with  a general  strike  by  nonwhite  workers  throughout  South  Africa. 

In  October  1963  I was  arrested  under  the  general  amendment  of  1963,  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  “no  trial  act.”  I was  Imprisoned  In  solitary  confine- 
ment, was  not  allowed  to  see  a lawyer  or  any  member  of  my  family,  or  to 
have  reading  or  writing  materials.  During  this  confinement  I was  interrogated 
every  day  and  sometimes  assaulted  by  the  police. 

In  January  1964  I was  charged  under  the  Suppression  of  Communism  Act. 
These  charges  were  dropped  because  the  state  witnesses  fled  South  Africa. 
As  soon  as  these  charges  were  dropped  I left  South  Africa  and  arrived  In  this 
country  in  April  1964. 

You  are  now  studying  for  your  doctorate  at  Harvard? 

Mr.  Ntlabati.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Will  you  continue? 

Mr.  Ntlabati.  Trade  union  leaders  have  been  similarly  harassed 
by  the  Suppression  of  Communism  Act,  the  Riotous  Laws  Amend- 
ment Act,  the  Sabotage  Act,  and  the  personal  intervention  of  the 
minister  of  justice  to  suppress  whatever  opposition  these  acts  have 
not  intimidated  or  suppressed. 

Censorship,  police  brutality,  the  economic  impotence  of  r.onwhites 
and  the  social  disorganization  which  is  caused  by  the  pass  laws,  the 
destruction  of  family  life,  and  the  migrant  labor  system  also  play 
their  role  in  keeping  South  Africa  white. 

I have  myself  experienced  something  of  the  weight  with  which 
South  Africa  crushes  the  spirit  of  those  who  resist.  X was  imprisoned 
without  trial  and  kept  in  solitary  confinement.  I was  interrogated. 
I was  assaulted.  I was  more  fortunate  than  some  because  I am  a 
clergyman  and  the  South  African  Government  is  religious  and  claims 
to  be  defending  Christianity  and  Western  civilization.  Others  have 
been  found  dead  in  mysterious  circumstances,  or  have  committed 
suicide,  have  had  to  receive  psychiatric  treatment,  have  accused  their 
white  guardians  of  torturing  them — as  if  solitary  confinement  were 
not  torture  enough. 

I was  also  more  fortunate  than  those  who  are  never  allowed  out 
of  prison.  For  under  the  “no  trial  act”  the  minister  of  justice  can 
simply  ignore  acquittal  and  imprison  the  accused  from  the  courtroom 
to  tne  grave. 

For  oxample,  Robert  Sobukwc,  the  president  of  the  banned  Pan 
African  Congress,  who  should  have  been  freed  3 yea  re  ago,  whose 
sentence  for  organizing  peaceful  demonstrations  ran  its  course  and 
expired  in  1963,  is  still  today  being  held  prisoner  on  Robben  Island. 
There,  according  to  the  minister  of  justice,  he  will  continue  to  be  held, 
until  “this  side  of  eternity.” 

Rut  it  is  not  only  political  prisoners  who  have  to  fear  the  police. 
Africans  can  bo  arrested  at  any  time,  even  in  their  own  homes,  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  under  the  pass  laws.  They  can  be  sent  to 
work  for  white  employers,  especially  farmers.  It  is  well  known  that 
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at  this  work  they  are  usually  starved,  beaten — some  to  death — tor- 
tured for  the  amusement  of  their  supervisors,  or  merely  overworked 
without  pay. 

The  lack  of  human  dignity  experienced  by  Africans  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  policy  of  white  supremacy,  white  supremacy  implies 
black  inferiority.  Legislation  designed  to  preserve  white  supremacy 
entrenches  this  notion. 

Menial  tasks  in  South  Africa  are  invariably  performed  by  Africans. 
When  anything  has  to  be  carried  or  cleaned,  the  white  man  will  look 
around  for  an  African  to  do  it  for  him,  whether  the  African  is  em- 
ployed by  him  or  not. 

Because  of  this  sort  of  attitude,  whites  tend  to  regard  Africans  as 
a separate  breed.  They  do  not  look  upon  them  as  people  with  families 
of  their  own;  they  do  not  realize  that  they  have  emotions;  that  they 
fall  in  love  like  white  people  do;  that  they  want  to  be  with  their  wives 
and  children  like  white  people  want  to  be  with  theirs ; that  they  want 
to  earn  enough  money  to  support  their  families  properly,  to  feed  and 
clothe  them  and  send  them  to  school.  And  what  houseboy  or  garden 
boy  or  laborer  can  ever  hope  to  do  this? 

Pass  laws,  which  to  the  Africans  are  among  the  most  hated  bits  of 
legislation  in. South  Africa,  render  any  African  liable  to  police  sur- 
veillance at  any  time.  I doubt  whether  there  is  a single  African  male 
in  South  Africa  who  has  not  at  some  stage  had  a brush  with  the  police 
over  his  pass.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  Africans  are  thrown  into 
jail  each  year  under  pass  laws.  Even  worse  than  this  is  the  fact  that 
pass  laws  keep  husband  and  wife  apart  and  lead  to  the  breakdown  of 
family  life. 

Poverty  and  the  breakdown  of  family  life  have  secondary  effects. 
Children  wander  about  the  streets  of  the  townships  because  they  have 
no  schools  to  go  to,  or  no  money  to  enable  them  to  go  to  school,  or  no 
parents  at  home  to  see  that  they  go  to  school,  because  both  parents, 
if  there  be  two,  have  to  work  to  keep  the  family  alive.  This  leads  to 
a breakdown  in  moral  standards,  to  an  alarming  rise  in  illegitimacy 
and  to  growing  violenco  which  erupts,  not  only  politically,  but  every- 
where. 

Life  in  the  townships  is  dangerous.  There  is  not  a day  that  goes 
by  without  somebody  being  stabbed  or  assaulted.  And  violence  is 
carried  out  of  the  townships  in  the  white  living  areas.  People  are 
afraid  to  walk  alone  in  the  streets  after  dark.  Housebreakings  and 
robberies  are  increasing,  despite  the  fact  that  the  death  sentence  can 
now  be  imposed  for  such  offenses.  Death  sentences  cannot  cure  the 
festering  sore. 

The  Government  often  answers  its  critics  by  saying  that  Africans  in 
South  Africa  are  economically  better  off  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  countries  in  Africa.  I do  not  know  whether  this  statement  is 
true  and  doubt  whether  any  comparison  can  be  made  without  having 
regard  to  the  cost  of  living  index  in  such  countries. 

But  even  if  it  is  true,  as  far  as  we  African  people  are  concerned, 
it  is  irrelevant.  We  do  not  want  to  be  compared  with  Africans  in 
other  countries;  we  want  to  be  compared  with  other  South  Africans. 
Our  complaint  is  not  that  we  are  poor  by  comparison  with  people 
in  other  countries,  but  that  we  are  poor  by  comparison  with  the  white 
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people  in  our  own  country,  and  that  we  are  prevented  by  legislation 
from  altering  this  imbalance. 

In  the  words  of  the  African  National  Congress  leader  Nelson  Man- 
dela, now  perpetually  confined  to  Robben  Island,  South  Africa’s  Al- 
catraz, “Africans  want  to  be  paid  a living  wage,  Africans  want  to 
perform  work  which  they  are  capable  of  doing,  and  not  work  which 
the  Government  declares  them  to  be  capable  of.  Africans  want  to 
be  allowed  to  live  where  they  obtain  work,  and  not  be  endorsed  out 
of  an  area  because  they  were  not  born  there.  Africans  want  to  be 
allowed  to  own  land  in  places  where  they  work,  and  not  be  obliged 
to  live  in  rented  houses  which  they  can  never  call  their  own.  Africans 
want  to  be  part  of  the  general  population,  and  not  confined  to  liv- 
ing in  their  own  ghettos.  African  men  want  to  have  their  wives  and 
children  to  live  with  them  where  they  work,  and  not  be  forced  into  an 
unnatural  existence  in  men’s  hostels.'  African  women  want  to  be  with 
their  menfolk  and  not  be  left  permanently  widowed  in  the  reserves. 
Africans  want  to  be  allowed  out  after  11  o’clock  at  night  and  not  to  be 
confined  to  their  rooms  like  little  children.  Africans  want  to  be  al- 
lowed to  travel  in  their  own  country  and  to  seek  work  where  they  want 
to,  and  not  where  the  labor  bureau  tells  them  to.  Africans  want  a 
just  share  in  the  whole  of  South  Africa ; they  want  security  and  a stake 
in  society. 

For  the  above  aspirations,  Africans  have  struggled  through  peace- 
ful protests  and  demonstrations.  Mahatma  Gandhi  influenced  our 
nonwhite  political  organizations  as  early  as  the  twenties  and  demon- 
strated to  us  the  way  of  nonviolence.  For  over  50  years  the  nonwhite 
people  have  been  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  nonviolence.  For  over 
50  years  the  rule  of  white  government  in  South  Africa  has  been  a rule 
of  violence. 

In  every  instance  the  nonviolent  actions  of  the  African  majority 
have  been  brutally  and  violently  suppressed.  Thousands  of  Africans 
have  died  at  the  behest  of  the  god  of  white  racialism.  I could  quote 
many  instances  where  peacefully  protesting  Africans  have  been 
brutally  massacred,  but  in  the  interests  of  brevity,  I shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  just  one:  The  Sharpeville  massacre. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1960,  20,000  unarmed  Africans,  men,  women 
and  children  marched  to  the  police  station  at  Sharpeville  to  protest 
against  the  arrest  of  African  leadership  a few  days  before  a national 
strike  was  called.  The  police  and  army  shot  through  the  crowd  and 
killed  69  people  and  wounded  hundreds. 

This  massacre  clearly  showed  the  Africans  that  nonviolence  was  a 
failure  in  South  Africa  and  that  it  only  worked  in  a situation  where 
the  opposition  has  a conscience.  It  pointed  clearly  to  the  inevitable 
growth  among  Africans  of  the  belief  that  violence  was  the  only  way 
out.  It  showed  that  a government  that  uses  force  to  maintain  its  rule 
teaches  the  oppressed  to  use  force  to  oppose  it. 

Since  even  peaceful  organization  is  not  only  illegal,  but  is  met  with 
blood  and  iron,  Africans  feel  that  there  is  no  hope  that  white  South 
Africans  will  undergo  such  a change  of  heart  that  they  will  stop 
practicing  apartheid  of  their  own  free  will. 

In  our  struggle  for  freedom  and  human  dignity  we  have  looked  for 
allies  in  our  own  country  and  in  the  rest  of  tne  world.  Our  cause  has 
been  recognized  in  the  nonor  accorded  the  President  of  the  African 
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National  Congress,  onr  leader  Chief  Albert  Luthuli,  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner,  who  in  South  Africa,  far  from  being  honored,  may  not 
even  be  heard  and  is  confined  to  an  isolated  rural  area  so  that  he  may 
not  spread  “dangerous  notions  derived  from  the  Gospels  and  democra- 
tic principles.” 

Among  the  whites  of  our  own  country  we  have  found  less  and  less 
understanding  and  tolerance  of  our  aspirations.  Even  now  today  an 
election  is  being  conducted  in  South  Africa  which  excludes  four-fifths 
of  the  population,  an  election  in  which  Helen  Suzman,  the  one  white 
person  who  still  speaks  for  the  nonwhites  in  South  Africa’s  Parlia- 
ment, is  probably  losing  her  place  in  that  parliament.  If  Helen  Suz- 
man is  not  returned  to  Parliament  there  will  be  no  one  to  ask  how 
many  prisoners  have  died  in  South  Africa’s  jails,  how  many  arrested 
without  charges  or  trials,  how  many  starve  to  death,  how  many  are 
endorsed  without  appeal  out  of  the  towns  where,  they  work. 

Even  if  Helen  Suzman  is  returned,  she  can  do  little  more  than  con- 
tinue to  be  the  conscience  of  white  South  Africa  and  ask  such  ques- 
tions. South  Africa  does  not  care  to  hear  either  question  nor  an- 
swer. The  issues  have  already  been  decided.  The  measures  accepted. 
The  protests  of  the  victims  ol  apartheid  ignored. 

The  Liberal  Party  of  South  Africa  which  asks  for  a color-blind 
franchise  has  no  representatives  in  South  Africa’s  Parliament,  provin- 
cial councils  or  municipalities.  In  the  Transkei  its  candidates  for 
election  were  forbidden  to  hold  meetings  and  even  banned.  There 
are  still  some  whites  in  South  Africa  who  believe  in  democracy  and 
have  some  idea  of  what  justice  would  call  for  in  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  South  Africa.  They  are  harassed  and  threatened  and 
smeared  with  the  label  of  “Communist.” 

We  Africans  have  experienced  that-  Communists  almost  alone  of 
white  South  Africans  have  been  willing  to  dedicate  themselves  com- 
pletely to  our  struggle  for  dignity.  But  to  say  that  we  have  willingly 
accepted  Communists  as  our  allies  when  we  have  had  few  other  allies 
is  not  to  say  that  we  are  ourselves  Communists  or  that  it  is  a Com- 
munist privilege  alone  to  fight  against  injustice  as  blatant,  cruel,  and 
unyielding  as  that  of  South  Africa. 

Even  if  Africans  were  to  become  Communists  it  would  be  under- 
standable to  me  for  in  South  Africa  the  government  teaches  us  to 
admire  Communists.  Everyone  who  identifies  himself  with  our  suf- 
fering, who  struggles  for  the  freedom  and  human  dignity  of  our 
people,  stands  for  a truly  democratic  South  Africa,  is  labeled  a 
Communist. 

On  the  contrary,  the  South  African  Government  does  all  that  it  does 
“to  preserve  Christianity  and  Western  civilization.”  The  South 
African  Information  Service  describes  South  Africa’s  brutal  and 
racial  tyranny,  and  I quote,  “as  the  Inst  bastion  of  Western  democracy 
in  Africa.” 

South  Africa  is  also  described  as  a stable  and  prosperous  land,  a 
reliable  nnti-Communist  Western  country  in  Africa  with  a promise  of 
a bright  future.  Let  us  never  forget  that  this  reliable  Western  coun- 
try is  dominated  by  two  convicted  Nazis:  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Mr. 

V oyster,  who  was  interned  from  September  1042  until  January  1044, 
and  was  then  placed  under  house  arrest  in  Robertson  in  the  cape  until 
the  end  of  the  war  for  supporting  Hitler.  The  Prime  Minister,  Dr. 
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Verwoerd,  who  according  to  the  judgment  of  Justice  Mi  11  in,  on  the 
13th  of  July  1943,  “furthered  Nazi  propaganda  in  his  newspaper  ‘Die 
Transvaaler.5  ” In  fairness  to  Dr.  Yerwoerd,  he  later  cleared  his  posi- 
tion in  Parliament  by  saying  Justice  Millin  passed  judgment  against 
him  because  he  was  a Jew. 

Let  us  also  never  forget  that  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists  said  in  1963,  and  I quote: 

South  Africa  In  Its  laws  and  procedures  Is  copying  some  of  the  worst  features 
of  the  Stalinist  regime. 

Is  this  how  South  Africa  fights  communism  ? 

Because  our  situation  is  urgent  and  our  sufferings  intolerable  and 
localise  at  present  we  are  weak  and  without  a voice  in  our  own  coun- 
try, we  also  look  to  the  rest  of  the  world  for  understanding  and 
assistance. 

Again,  if  the  Communists  offer  to  be  our  allies,  we  arc  in  no  position 
to  refuse,  because  we  are  desperate. 

When  the  United  States  engaged  in  a struggle  against  the  racist 
ideology  which  was  then  and  now  remains  the  creed  of  South  Africa’s 
ridel’s!  the  United  States  and  Britain  similarly  found  it  possible  to 
act  with  Communist  allies. 

But  by  tradition,  our  own  tradition  in  tribal  society  and  our  adopted 
traditions  of  Christianity  and  Western  civilization,  we  have  preferred 
and  the  majority  of  the  African  people  still  prefer  to  find  our  allies 
in  Britain  and  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  Western  World. 

But  over  and  over  again  we  have  been  disappointed. ( As  long  ago 
as  1919  we  found  our  representatives  at  Versailles  ignored.  The 
great  American  ideal  of  representation  for  even  minorities  and  small 
nations  was  not  extended  as  far  as  South  Africa.  Repeatedly  since 
then  we  have  found  the  defenders  of  democracy  more  reluctant  to  help 
us  than  Communist  countries.  At  the  United  Nations,  Communist 
countries  have  voted  to  condemn  and  act  against  South  Africa  for  her 
policy  of  apartheid.  Only  more  recently  have  Britain  and  the  United 
States  condemned  South  Africa.  They  have  both  banned  the  sale 
of  arms  to  South  Africa  but  Africans  cannot  help  noticing  that  they 
did  this  when  South  Africa  was  already  virtually  self-sufficient  in 
the  production  of  arms  and  had  already  developed  the  strongest  army 
on  the  African  Continent. 

And  what  are  we  to  think  of  an  arms  embargo  which  allows  an 
American  firm  to  build  an  atoms-for-peace  plant  in  South  Africa  when 
South  African  cabinet  ministers  grandiosely  proclaim  that  they  might 
themselves  join  the  nuclear  club  at  will  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  African  people  do  not  appreciate  what  the  United  States  is 
doing  in  providing  scholarships  for  our  refugees.  We  appreciate 
this  veiy  much,  because  it  is  a contribution  to  the  South  Africa  of 
the  future.  It  will  provide  leadership  for  the  South  Africa  that  we 
are  building. 

We  wish  this  program  could  lie  enlarged.  The  African  people  have 
faith  in  the  United  States.  They  believe  that  the  United  States  can- 
not sacrifice  democracy  in  cooperation  with  a totalitarian  regime  that 
is  at  war  with  its  own  black  people. 

We  are  sure  that  if  the  American  people  realized  how  gravely  and 
unjustly  my  people  suffer,  how  perverted  and  irresistible  the  injustice 
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of  their  rulers,  how  inevitably  our  country  slips  nearer  to  civil  and 
racial  anarchy  because  more  peaceful  means  have  proved  too  weak; 
if  the  American  people  realized  more  fully  how  urgently  and  deeply 
all  non  white  people  feel  our  cause  throughout  the  world,  they  would 
not  want  to  remain  indifferent. 

However,  the  South  African  Government  and  certain  economic 
interests  in  the  United  States  and  other  Western  countries  have  been 
at  pains  to  keep  the  world  ignorant  of  the  full  meaning  of  apartheid 
to  pretend  that  because  some  South  Africans  have  money,  have  wealth, 
because  South  Africa's  economy  is  advanced  and  extremely  profitable 
because  of  exploiting  African  labor,  that  apartheid  is  not  a crime 
against  humanity. 

They  advertise  the  beauties  of  South  Africa,  in  which  they  include 
such  fascinating  fauna  as  ignorant  Africans,  whom  it  is  their  policy 
to  keep  forever  ignorant,  forever  quaint,  forever  subhuman.  I am 
sure  that  this  committee  is  not  deceived  bv  such  propaganda  or  by  the 
surrogate  independence  which  will  one  aay  be  attained  in  the  Ban- 
tustans. 

The  importance  of  American  opinion  is  far  greater  in  South  Africa 
than  can  be  readily  imagined.  If  the  inquiries  of  this  committee  pro- 
voke indignant  repudiation  by  Verwoerd’s  newspaper  of  the  right  of 
Americans  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  countries  with  which  they  have 
dealingSj  because  South  Africa  considers  murder  a domestic  problem, 
the  inquiries  of  this  committee  equally  attract  the  hopes  of  nonwhites 
that  American  ignorance  about  South  Africa,  and  apparent  indif- 
ference to  sufferings  of  the  majority  of  her  people,  will  be  dimin- 
ished, and  that  the  United  States  will,  in  time,  respond  to  the  African 
invitation  to  participate  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity which  has  already  changed  the  Face  of  most  of  the  continent. 

But  whatever  the  American  people  might  feel,  what  we  Africans 
see  is  that  American  economic  interests  bolster  the  white  totalitarian, 
racist  regime  by  which  we  are  tortured  and  destroyed,  and  that  the 
American  Government  seems  more  concerned  to  placate  white  South 
Africa  than  to  defend  American  ideals  even  on  American  property — 
like  American  Embassies  in  South  Africa. 

The  U.S.  diplomatic  missions  have  all-white  staffs  which  have  in 
recent  years  held  interracial  parties  but  the  only  black  man  employed 
in  their  offices  is  the  man  who  makes  tea  and  sweeps.  Is  the  United 
States  afraid  of  Verwoerd  ? It  the  United  States  afraid  of  democracy 
in  South  Africa. 

U.S.  investors  derive  opulent  profits  from  cheap  black  labor  in  a 
country  when  they  are  encouraged  to  flout  the  fair  employment  prac- 
tices of  their  own  country.  If  multiracial  parties  and  verbal  con- 
demnation without  action  is  the  best  that  we  can  expect  of  this  great 
Nation,  I am  sorry  to  admit  that  we  will  find  it  too  little. 

The  appeasement  of  the  South  African  reich  may  yet  lead  to  an 
end  as  cruel  and  destructive  as  the  appeasement  of  its  German  model 
did.  However  passionately  the  United  States,  Britain,  or  any  other 
state  may  desire  it,  South  Africa  cannot  go  a lonely  way,  its  human 
erosions  sealed  off  at  its  frontiers — the  very  existence  of  white  su- 
premacy is  an  insult  and  an  incitement  to  the  peoples  of  the  nonwhite 
world  and  to  the  Negro  people  in  this  country.  Another  racial  mas- 
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sacre  in  South  Africa — and  who,  since  Sharpeville,  does  not  expect 
one — or  a clash  between  the  white  forces  of  South  Africa  and  the 
black  forces  of  other  African  states,  may  set  off  a color  conflict 
throughout  the  world.  Doubtless,  the  Munich  mind  dismisses  the 
prospect  as  unprofitable.  Is  the  world  to  be  so  wrong  and  so  stupid 
again? 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Congressmen. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Charles  Goldmark,  of  the 
United  States  National  Student  Association.  Proceed,  Mr.  Goldmark. 

STATEMENT  OP  CHARLES  GOLDMARK,  REPRESENTING  THE 
UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Goldmark.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  a great  honor  to 
be  invited  to  testify  before  this  committee  during  these  most  impor- 
tant hearings.  I hope  the  evidence  which  we  bring  this  afternoon 
will  make  it  clear  to  you  why  the  United  States  National  Student 
Association  has  for  many  years  opposed  the  cruel  practice  of  apartheid 
in  South  Africa,  and  has  advocated  action  by  the  U.S.  Government  to 
curtail  America’s  tacit  cooperation  with  that  system. 

I am  Charles  Goldmark,  international  affairs  vice  president  of 
the  United  States  National  Student  Association  (USNSA).  I am  a 
graduate  of  lleed  College  and  will  be  entering  Yale  Law  School  in 
the  fall.  With  me  here  today  is  Gilbert  Kulick,  special  assistant  for 
African  student  affairs  for  USNSA.  Mr.  Kulick  is  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  and  holds  an  M.A.  in  African  studies  from 
UCLA. 

USNSA,  as  you  may  know,  is  a confederation  of  student  govern- 
ments of  300  colleges  and  universities  currently  enrolling  more  than 
1 million  students. 

At  last  year’s  National  Student  Congress,  and  I should  explain  this 
is  the  National  Student  Association  annual  meeting  which  democrati- 
cally elects  student  delegates  where  our  members  meet  to  elect  the 
officers  and  settle  the  policy  of  the  association,  the  most  hotly  debated 
international  issue,  next  to  Vietnam,  was  southern  Africa.  The 
resolution  adopted  by  that  congress  “strongly  condemned  the  practice 
of  apartheid  and  the  deplorable  political,  educational,  cultural,  social, 
and  economic  conditions  existing  [for  nonwhites]  in  South  Africa.’’ 

The  American  students’  opposition  to  apartheid  is  the  natural  exten- 
sion of  their  commitment  to  the  ideal  or  a free  university  in  a free 
society,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  We  cannot  countenance 
American  cooperation  and  tacit  encouragement  of  a system  such  as 
apartheid  which  is  the  very  negation  of  our  ideals. 

As  students  we  are  particularly  concerned  about  the  educational 
system  in  South  Africa.  In  recent  weeks  this  committee  has  heard 
testimony  concerning  labor  conditions,  political  rights,  and  the  rule 
of  law  under  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  These  statements  have  made 
it  clear  that  all  these  institutions  have  been  molded — or  perhaps  it  is 
correct  to  say  perverted— to  insure  the  maintenance  or  control  by 
the  white  minority.  Thus  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  educa- 
tion is  but  another  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  apartheid. 
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Before  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Nationalist  regime^  education 
for  nonwhites,  though  woefully  inadequate  in  both  quantitative  and 
qualitative  terms,  was  based  on  essentially  the  same  philosophy  of 
education  as  that  provided  for  white  children.  In  fact,  the  secondary 
school  syllabus  for  Africans  was  almost  identical  to  that  of  whites. 

Control  over  curriculum,  financing,  and  standards  for  students  and 
teachers  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  provincial  governments.  In  addi- 
tion to  state  schools,  much  of  African  education  was  conducted  by  the 
missions  which  generally  maintained  higher  standards  than  the  state 
schools. 

However,  with  the  advent  of  apartheid,  the  educational  system 
underwent  radical  changes.  In  1954  the  then  Minister  of  Native 
Affairs,  l)r.  Venvoerd,  told  the  South  African  Parliament : 

The  previous  system  of  education  has  bltndty  produced  pupils  trained  on  a 
Kuroi>ean  model,  thus  creating  the  vain  hope  among  the  Bantu  that  they  could 
occupy  posts  within  the  European  community  despite  the  country’s  policy  of 
apartheid. 

Subsequently,  the  South  African  Parliament  enacted  the  Bantu 
Education  Act  of  1953.  Under  this  law,  as  amended,  the  control  over 
all  aspects  of  Bantu  education  was  transferred  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment under  a Ministry  of  Bantu  Education.  All  Bantu  schools  must 
now  bo  registered  annually  with  the  Minister,  and  renewal  is  granted 
only  at  his  discretion. 

Also  under  this  law,  mission  schools  and  teacher  training  colleges 
were  deprived  of  state  aid  unless  they  complied  with  Government  in- 
tentions. Some  closed  rather  than  comply.  Others  attempted  to  retain 
control  with  reduced  subsidies  or  no  subsidies  at  all,  and  all  have  now 
fallen  under  effective  control  of  the  Bantu  Education  Department. 

Our  long  and  careful  study  of  Bantu  education  has  led  us  to  the 
following  conclusions  as  to  its  true  nature  and  intent. 

1.  Operating  behind  a carefully  const  meted  facade,  it  is  rather  clear 
the  fundamental  purj>ose  of  Bantu  education  is  to  indoctrinate  non- 
whites into  acceptance  of  apartheid  and  to  their  docile  and  subservient 
role  within  it. 

2.  A secondary  purpose  of  Bantu  education  is  to  foster  a narrow 
racial  and  tribal  chauvinism  which  will  create  barriers  between  dif- 
ferent nonwhite  groups  and  preclude  communication  and  cooperation 
against  white  supremacy. 

3.  Finally,  whatever  the  ulterior  motive,  Bantu  education  is  so  thinly 
spread  and  so  poorly  financed,  that  its  effect  is  to  produce  masses  of 
barely  literate,  unskilled  or  semiskilled  workers  fit  only  for  arduous 
manual  labor  in  South  Africa’s  mines  and  industry. 

I would  now  like  to  deal  with  these  propositions*  in  somewhat  greater 
detail. 

(1)  That  Bantu  education  promotes  the  uncritical  acceptance  of 
apartheid  and  that  apartheid  postulates  an  inferior  role  for  the  Afri- 
can has  been  frankly  stated  by  Dr.  Venvoerd  himself : 

Native  education  should  be  controlled  In  such  a way  that  It  should  bo  In  accord 
with  the  policy  of  the  state  • • *.  Good  racial  relations  cannot  exist  when  the 
education  Is  given  under  the  control  of  people  who  create  wrong  expectations  on 
the  part  of  the  native  himself  * * *.  Education  must  train  and  teach  people  in 
accordance  with  their  opportunities  In  life,  according  to  the  sphere  In  which 
they  live  • • The  Bantu  must  be  guided  to  serve  his  own  community  In  nil 
respects.  There  is  no  place  for  him  In  the  European  community  above  the  level 
of  certain  forms  of  labor. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I submit  we  need  not  wait  a hundred  years  for 
Aldous  Huxley’s  “Brave  New  World.”  It  exists  in  the  old  world  of 
South  Africa  today. 

Of  course  the  government  insists  that  within  their  “own  areas”  the 
Bantustans  opportunities  for  African  advancement  will  be  unlimited. 
But  the  Bantustan  fraud  has  been  sufficiently  exposed  before  this 
committee  to  merit  no  further  discussion  here  by  myself. 

(2)  Our  second  conclusion,  as  you  will  remember,  was  that  apart- 
heid attempts  in  sinister  fashion  to  divide  the  nonwhite  South  African 
groups.  A consistent  theme  in  the  ideology  of  apartheid  is  the  distinc- 
tiveness and  separateness  of  the  various  Bantu  people.  One  is  not 
sure  whether  this  is  pure  rhetoric  or  a cover  for  their  policy.  But  I 
doubt  it  really  matters  because  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  policy  is  the 
same  when  applied. 

Along  these  lines,  a recent  half-page  ad  in  the  Washington  Post 
stated: 

The  Bantu  nations  are  quite  as  different  one  from  another  as  are  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  just  as  intent  on  preserving  their  separate  identities. 

Thist  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a piece  of  wishful  thinking,  a truly  incredible 
distortion. 

The  fact  is  that  the  entire  trend  in  South  Africa  has  been  toward 
detribalization  and  urbanization.  Among  urban  Africans  intermar- 
riage between  ethnic  groups  is  almost  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. Moreover,  Western  cultural  values  have  profoundly  influenced 
the  lives  of  Africans. 

Thus,  Bantu  education  is  but  one  element  in  the  machine  designed 
to  arrest  the  process  of  westernization  among  nonwhites  which  white 
South  Africa  perceives  to  threaten  its  existence.  As  a direct  conse- 
quence of  these  measures  the  use  of  tribal  languages  in  African  schools 
is  now  mandatory  by  the  South  African  Government.  Formerly  used 
only  through  the  fourth  grade,  African  languages  are  today  the  pri- 
mary medium  of  instruction  through  high  school,  and  attempts  are 
being  made  to  impose  them  on  the  college  level  as  well.  One  should 
note,  I think,  an  opposition  to  these  practices  is  not  based  on  a lack 
of  respect  by  Africans  for  their  own  culture,  but  rather  on  their 
recognition  of  the  inadequacy  of  these  languages  for  modem  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  the  absence  of  a sizable  body  of  written  literature 
in  them.  In  addition,  learning  of  the  official  European  languages  of 
South  Africa — English  and  Afrikaans — is  firmly  discouraged. 

Not  only  is  this  system  designed  to  foster  a sense  of  apartness  from 
white  society,  but  also  to  divide  one  African  group  from  another  by 
depriving  them  of  a common  tongue  and  creating  chauvinism  and 
antagonism  between  the  groups.  In  short,  it  is  a modem  application 
of  the  ancient  tactic  of  divide  and  rule. 

(3)  In  our  third  proposition  we  find  the  greatest  example  of  hypoc- 
risy on  the  part  of  the  South  African  Government,  for  even  if  the 
foregoing  facts  about  the  rationale  behind  Bantu  education  did  not 
obtain,  it  would  stand  condemned  by  its  sheer  inadequacy.  A few’  facts 
and  figures  will, I think,  demonstrate  this. 

In  1954,  the  South  African  Government  pegged  its  contributions  to 
African  education— exclusive  of  universities — at  13  million  rand, 
roughly  $18.2  million  (1  rand  equals  $1.40).  They  have  consistently 
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refused  to  raise  this  amount  despite  the  fact  that  the  number  of  pupils 
has  increased  by  over  700,000. 

Over  and  above  the  contributions  from  general  revenue,  costs  of 
Bantu  education  are  borne  directly  by  the  Africans  themselves.  Afri- 
cans have  been  encouraged  to  divert  money  for  the  feeding  of  school- 
children  and  the  building  of  classrooms  and  to  pay  day-to-day  teachers’ 
salaries. 

Africans — but  not  Europeans — must  pay  a compulsory  annual  fee 
of  R4  for  secondary  education.  Africans  must  pay  for  most  textbooks 
and  supplies.  The  minimum  estimated  cost  to  parents  of  keeping  an 
African  child  in  the  last  2 years  of  secondary  scliool  alone  is  R70. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  average  per  capita  income  of  nonwhites  in  South 
Africa  is  only  73  rands. 

Despite  all  these  measures,  the  annual  per  pupil  expenditures  in 
1904  were  approximately  R120  for  whites  and  R13  for  Africans.  Per 
pupil  expenditures  for  Africans  have  declined  almost  every  year  since 
Bantu  education  was  introduced  in  1954.  In  that  year  the  figure  was 
17.08  rands.  With  such  a discrepancy  in  expenditures,  the  drastic 
inferiority  of  Bantu  education  is  inescapable. 

However,  in  the  face  of  these  woeful  inadequacies  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  still  likes  to  boast  of  the  high  percentage  of  African 
children  enrolled  in  school.  What  it  fails  to  point  out  is  that  96.6  per- 
cent of  all  African  schoolchildren  are  in  the  primary  grades  (the  com- 
parable figure  for  white  children  is  58.5  percent). 

Fully  half  of  the  nonwhite  pupils  leave  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
grade,  and  one  should  remember  that  in  the  United  States  a sixth 
grade  education  is  commonly  equated  with  literacy.  This  gives  you 
some  idea  of  the  kind  of  education  the  Africans  receive.  Only  1 stu- 
dent in  200  finishes  high  school  and  of  these  less  than  30  percent  qual- 
ify for  college  entrance. 

'Up  to  this  point  I have  dealt  only  with  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. Most  of  what  has  been  said  about  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Bantu  education  can  be  applied  to  higher  education  as  well,  so  there  is 
no  need  to  burden  you  further  with  statistics.  I would,  however,  like 
to  give  a brief  account  of  the  imposition  of  apartheid  on  South  Afri- 
can universities. 

Of  the  eight  major  universities  in  South  Africa,  four  use  Afrikaans 
as  the  medium  of  instruction.  These  universities  have  traditionally 
been  the  fountainheads  of  Afrikaner  nationalism  and  hence  never  pre- 
sented any  problem  to  the  Government  in  the  implementation  of  apart- 
heid. The  English-medium  universities,  by  contrast,  have  generally 
recognized  the  internal  contradiction  of  “the  pursuit  of  truth”  in  a 
university  which  runs  on  a segregated  basis. 

Historically,  two  of  these — the  Universities  of  Capetown  and  the 
Witwatersrana — had  been  “open”  universities;  that  is,  they  admitted 
students  of  all  races  without  discrimination.  A third — the  University 
of  Natal — admitted  non-Europeans  who  attended  separate  classes  but 
shared  the  same  faculty  and  course  content. 

In  1959,  it  was  decided — over  the  almost  uanimous  opposition  of  the 
South  African  academic  community  and  the  usually  acquiescent  par- 
liamentary opposition— to  “close”  the  open  universities.  According 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Extension  of  University  Education  Act,  the 
Government  was  empowered  to  set  dates  after  which  non  whites  would 
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be  barred  from  enrolling  in  the  open  universities.  Without  written 
permission  which  could  be  granted  under  certain  conditions,  any  non- 
white student  who  enrolled  in  a white  university  could  be  punished 
under  the  law. 

The  act  further  provided  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  for  non- 
whites including  a college  for  colored  students,  a college  for  Indians, 
and  three  tribal  colleges  for  Africans.  At  these  institutions  the  Gov- 
ernment exercises  complete  control  over  staff  appointments  and  dis- 
missals as  well  as  over  all  phases  of  student  life. 

To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  instruction  will  take  place  at  the 
Bantu  colleges  in  the  native  languages.  The  lack  of  autonomy  and 
the  terms  of  the  cotie  of  discipline  preclude  the  critical  thinking  that  is 
the  basis  of  a true  university  education.  In  point  of  fact,  the  non- 
white colleges  are  merely  an  extension  of  the  system  of  Bantu  educa- 
tion which  I described  earlier.  In  such  a setting,  terms  such  as  acad- 
emic freedom,  I think,  are  completely  meaningless. 

While  seemingly  impossible,  SoutK  Africa  has  been  even  more  lack- 
ing in  the  case  of  its  mandated  territory.  No  universities  exist  in 
South-West  Africa,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  are  very 
few  places  available  in  the  South  African  tribal  colleges  for  students 
from  South-West  Africa. 

It  is  not  just  at  the  nonwhite  colleges  that  academic  freedom  and 
university  autonomy  have  been  infringed.  With  the  extension  of  the 
University  Education  Act,  the  Nationalist  regime  violated  the  auton- 
omy of  the  English-medium  universities  for  the  first  time.  The  at- 
tempts to  impose  apartheid  on  these  universities  have  been  vigorously 
resisted  by  administration  and  students  alike,  and  this  has  led  to  a 
running  battle  between  the  South  African  Government  and  the  Eng- 
lish-medium universities. 

On  several  occasions  university  professors  have  been  banned  under 
the  arbitrary  Suppression  of  Communism  Act.  A “banned”  person 
is  forbidden  to  attend  public  meetings,  and  in  the  case  of  a professor, 
summarily  deprived  of  his  position. 

More  recently  the  Minister  of  Education,  Senator  J.  de  Klerk,  at- 
tacked a “conspiracy”  to  frustate  the  Government’s  policv  in  which 
nonwhite,  mainly  colored,  students  were  encouraged  to  sefect  courses 
not  offered  at  the  nonwhite  universities.  These  students  then  sought 
exemptions  to  enter  the  white  universities  to  study  these  courses,  thus 
creating,  in  the  Minister’s  words?  “an  artificial  multiracialism  ♦ * * 
at  the  English-language  universities.”  The  Minister  announced  his 
intention  to  introduce  legislation  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  nonwhites  to  obtain  exemptions. 

Just  today  we  received  a notice  from  South  Africa  that  the  student 
council  at  Cape  Town  University  is  now  under  heavy  Government  at- 
tack because  of  its  refusal — in  keeping  with  its  tradition  of  non- 
racialism — to  recognize  a student  group  which  restricts  its  member- 
ship to  whites  only.  Once  again.  Government  reprisals  have  been 
threatened. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  against  apartheid  in  the  universities 
has  been  USNSA’s  counterpart  organization,  the  National  Union  of 
South  African  Students  (NUSAS) . NUSAS’s  commitment  to  non- 
racialism and  academic  freedom  has  withstood  constant  harassment 
by  the  Government,  the  planting  of  informants,  raids  by  the  secret 
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police,  and  personal  diatribes  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Mr.  Vorster, 
who  has  attacked  NUSAS’s  leadership  as  “the  offspring  of  snakes.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  nonwhite  universities  are  prohibited  by 
the  Government  from  affiliating,  NUSAS  has  fought  to  keep  open  the 
ever-narrowing  channels  of  communication  between  white  and  non- 
white.  Each  year  the#v  hold  a Day  of  Affirmation  to  reaffirm  their 
commitment  to  academic  and  human  freedom. 

Their  invitation  to  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  to  address  them  on 
the  Day  of  Affirmation  this  year  has,  in  the  opinion  of  an  influential 
Afrikaans  newspaper  “overstep [ped]  the  privileges  of  free  speech 
and  association  m a free  country.  And  if  authority  takes  action,  as 
it  must,  the  one  responsible  is  not  the  one  who  takes  action,  but  the 
one  who  provokes  it.”  The  extent  to  which  apartheid  warps  concep- 
tions of  ‘‘freedom”  is  clearly  revealed  in  this  incredible  statement. 
AVe  can  only  hope  that  the  “action”  referred  to  does  not  result  in  the 
demise  of  tfiis  valiant  organization,  though  reasons  I think  for  pessi- 
mism are  great. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I would  now  like  to  address  myself  directly  to  the 
issue  which  brought  these  hearings  about — the  problem  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  South  Africa.  Although  our  association  has  advo- 
cated sweeping  changes  in  that  policy,  I will  confine  my  recommenda- 
tions to  those  having  to  do  with  education  for  South  Africans. 

Because  of  the  virtual  impossibility  of  Africans  receiving  an  ade- 
quate education  within  South  Africa,  and  because  of  the  physical 
persecution  of  those  who  try  to  do  so  hundrodsof  young  Africans 
have  fled  from  South  Africa  and  South-West  Africa  to  seek  an  educa- 
tion. Many  of  them  have  come  to  the  United  States,  along  with 
refugees  from  tyranny  in  the  rest  of  southern  Africa* under  the  special 
African  student  program  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Cultural  and  Educational  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State. 

This  program  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  constructive  and  meaning- 
ful wav  in  which  the  United  States  is  at  present  giving  substance  to 
its  verbal  commitment  to  self-determination  in  southern  Africa.  I 
am  certain  that  many  of  the  participants  in  the  special  African  student 
program  will  be  among  the  leaders  of  their  countries  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

I am  very  glad  some  of  these  students  had  an  opportunity  to  attend 
these  hearings  today,  and  I certainly  hope  these  hearings  will  give 
them  some  encouragement  about  the  concern  of  the  United  States 
about  South  Africa. 

However,  there  is  a far  greater  need  than  can  be  met  by  the  present 
program,  which  involves  some  400  students.  While  we  should  not  be 
motivated  solely  by  considerations  such  as  these  it  should  be  noted  that 
many  times  this  number  of  students  are  receiving  training  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Chinn,  and  other  countries  of  the  Communist  world. 

AVe  would  like  to  recommend  that : 

1.  The  special  African  student  program  be  enlarged  to  at  least  twice 
its  present  size  so  as  to  make  a significant  contribution  to  the  body  of 
educated  African  leadership  in  South  Africa  and  South-West  Africa 
and  in  the  rest  of  southern  Africa. 

There  is,  perhaps,  an  even  larger  group  of  refugees  who  have,  not 
attained  college  entrance,  but  who  nevertheless  could  learn  a skilled 
trade  by  working  in  the  United  States  for  several  years.  At  present, 
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such  people  encounter  great  obstacles  and  redtape  in  seeking  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States,  largely  because  of  their  statelessness. 

2.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  special  arrangements  be  made 
to  enable  ref ugeesi  from  apartheid,  who  wish  to  learn  or  gain  practical 
experience  in  their  trade  or  profession,  to  immigrate  to  the  United 
State  on  a temporary  basis.  The  full  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  should  be  enlisted  in  this  program. 

Further,  this  privilege  should  be  extended  to  South  Africans  cur- 
rently studying  in  the  United  States  in  the  event  that  they  are  unable 
to  find  employment  elsewhere  in  Africa,  for  they  are  almost  certain 
to  face  persecution  and  imprisonment  should  tliey  return  to  South 
Africa. 

3.  Finally,  we  recommend  that  the  U.S.  representatives  to  the 
United  Nations  explore  the  possibility  of  further  American  support 
for  the  United  Nations  scholarship  trust  funds  for  South  Africans 
and  South-West  Africans.  This  country  must  not  falter  in  its  efforts 
to  build  an  educated  and  capable  leadership  for  the  nonracial  South 
Africa  of  the  hopefully  not  too  distant  future. 

These  threv,  recommendations,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  implemented  would 
go  far  toward  removing  the  tarnished  image  of  the  United  States 
among  the  majority  of  nonwhites  in  South  Africa.  Such  positive 
and  constructive  action  would  be  tangible  evidence  of  what  I believe 
is  America’s  firm  opposition  to  the  principles  of  apartheid.  Failure 
to  take  these  and  other  actions  against  apartheid  would  be  a negation 
of  the  very  principles  on  which  our  country  was  founded  and  a denial 
of  the  principle  of  self-determination  which  the  United  States  has 
long  sought  to  uphold. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Goldmark,  for  an  able  and  well- 
balanced  presentation.  I think  our  friends  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  previous  speaker  is  now  making  a broadcast  in  the  hall 
outside,  to  be  heard  through  the  Voice  of  America  for  presentation 
throughout  Africa. 

The  next  witness.  Dr.  Richard  Stevens,  of  Lincoln  University,  the 
vice  president  of  which  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  dearest  of  my  friends 
whose  untimely  death  was  a blow  to  me.  Will  you  proceed,  Dr. 
Stevens. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  STEVENS,  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 
LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  ns 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Political  Science  Department,  1962-63,  at 
Pius  XII  University  College  in  Basutoland,  and  a member  of  the  col- 
lego  senate,  I have  endeavored  to  follow  events  in  the  High  Com- 
mission Territories  very  closely  over  the  past  four  and  a half  yea  is. 
I am,  therefore,  very  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
plight  of  these  peoples,  interrelated  as  it  is  with  the  problem  of  South 
Africa,  to  the  attention  of  your  committee,  and  hopefully  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  administration. 

The  apartheid  regime  in  South  Africa,  while  primarily  a tragedy 
for  that  country’s  nonwhite  majority,  also  compromises  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  its  small  neighbors — Basutoland,  Beclnianaland,  and 
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Swaziland.  These  three  countries,  having  almost  by  chance  escaped 
South  African  domination  were  known  until  recently  as  the  British 
High  Commission  Territories.  Historically  caught  up  between  the 
clash  of  British  imperial  interests  and  expanding  Boer  nationalism  of 
the  late  19th  century,  the  tribal  leaders  of  these  peoples  appealed  for 
British  protection  rather  than  share  the  fate  of  tneir  fellow  Africans 
who  were  subjected  to  the  declared  racialism  of  the  Boer  community. 
Today,  with  preparations  well  underway  for  the  withdrawal  of  Brit- 
ish protection  over  Basutoland  { Lesotho)  and  Bechuanaland  (Bats- 
wana)  this  year,  and  from  Swaziland  within  the  next  few  years,  the 
possibility  that  South  Africa  may  yet  control  the  fortunes  of  these 
peoples  poses  a definite  threat  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 

While  insignificant  in  numbers  and  power  influence,  the  Batswana, 
Swazi,  and  Basuto  have  tenaciously  clung  to  their  cherished  freedom 
over  the  past  century  and  have  accepted  poverty  under  British  rule 
as  the  price  for  maintaining  their  human  dignity.  For  while  British 
rule  excluded  South  African  control,  it  consciously  refrained  from  en- 
couraging any  political,  economic,  or  social  development  of  the  ter- 
ritories likely  to  show  up  to  disadvantage  the  repressive  policies 
pursued  by  South  Africa  toward  her  nonwhite  majority.  But  how- 
ever dearly  purchased  was  their  national  survival,  these  peoples  have 
clearly  demonstrated  that  human  values  can  supersede  tne  economic. 
Their  actions  also  serve  to  refute  the  hollow  protestations  of  some  that 
international  sanctions  against  South  Africa  would  most  adversely 
affect  her  nonwhite  majoritv  and  must  therefore  be  set  aside  as  im- 
practical. For  it  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  the  nonwhite 
population,  if  consulted,  would  accept  such  sacrifice  as  a condition 
for  eventual  freedom.  But  these  three  territories  alone  cannot  chal- 
lenge the  South  African  monolith.  Their  support  must  be  the  inter- 
national community  and  the  rule  of  law.  Their  very  survival  requires 
that  those  states  which  officially  profess  a belief  and  respect  for  human 
values  within  the  context  of  international  law  must  now  demonstrate 
their  sincerity.  True,  these  peoples  are  not  in  the  limelight  of  the 
East-West  struggle  and  support,  for  their  rights  cannot  be  clothed  in 
the  more  fashionable  garb  or  an  anti-Communist  struggle.  An  Amer- 
ican commitment  in  their  behalf  cannot  be  justified  in  terms  of  main- 
taining a power  position.  It  can,  however,  prove  to  the  world  and  to 
the  Negro  population  of  the  United  States  in  particular,  that  the 
American  commitment  in  behalf  of  human  liberty  is  just  as  sincere 
in  respect  to  South  Africa  as  it  claims  to  be  in  Cuba  or  Vietnam.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  United  States  does  not  now  seek  to  grasp  and 
puisne  those  peaceful  and  legitimate  methods  at  our  disposal  to  pre- 
cipitate a change  in  southern  Africa,  this  country  may  well  pay  for 
its  moral  tepidity  bv  seeing  the  Communist  world  fall  heir  to  the 
richest  portion  of  tne  African  Continent.  At  what  a cost  a real 
conflagration  in  South  Africa  would  be  to  our  own  domestic  institu- 
tions, one  hesitates  to  speculate. 

American  interest  in  the  plight  of  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  and 
Swaziland  does  not  immediately,  therefore,  depend  on  national  al- 
truism. If,  unfortunately,  the  American  Government  can  only  re- 
spond to  a crisis  threatening  its  world  position,  even  here  there  is 
ample  cause  for  strong,  positive  action.  It  is  precisely  in  regard  to 
these  three  countries  that  the  United  States,  alone  or  through  the 
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United  Nations,  can  presently  pursue  a course  of  positive  action,  the 
side  effects  of  which  may  indeed  challenge  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment. For  too  long  the  specious  argument  has  been  advanced  that 
American  action  vis-a-vis  South  Africa  must  be  qualified  by  respect 
for  the  sovereignty  of  that  state.  Without  regard  to  the  merits  of  that 
position  when  challenged  by  the  rights  of  the  human  person,  we  must 
at  least  equally  defend  the  sovereign  equality  of  these  states  embedded 
in  the  apartheid  complex  of  South  Africa,  an  equality  which  presup- 
poses free  and  unrestricted  access  to  the  outside  world.  If  the  main- 
tenance of  these  rights  poses  difficulties  for  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment, it  is  nevertheless  the  duty  of  the  international  community  to  see 
that  these  rights  are  not  sacrificed.  Secured  against  South  African 
encroachment,  these  states  may  then  seriously  undertake  the  creation 
of  nonracial  democracies,  the  example  of  which  on  South  Africa’s 
borders  may  serve  as  a leavening  influence  upon  that  Government’s 
racial  mythology.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  assistance  to  these  coun- 
tries will  enable  them  to  be  less  dependent  on  South  Africa  and  free, 
within  the  bounds  of  national  right^  to  speak  out  in  support  of  human 
values.  As  showpieces  of  democratic  life,  these  countries  may  demon- 
strate to  South  Africa  that  there  is  an  alternative  to  its  present  course 
which  can  only  lead  tragically  and  inevitably  to  race  war  if  not  race 
suicide. 

A realistic  American  policy  toward  this  area  must  be  cognizant 
of  South  Africa’s  persistent  demand  for  the  incoiyoration  of  the  High 
Commission  Territories  from  the  1909  Act  of  Union,  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  until  1962,  when  Dr.  Verwoerd,  as 
Prime  Minister,  officially  renounced  the  traditional  claim.  South 
African  arguments  for  the  incorporation  of  the  territories  always 
stressed  that  geographically,  ethnographically,  and  economically  they 
formed  part  of  South  Africa ; an  assertion  which,  were  it  not  for  the 
present  minority  rule  in  South  Africa,  would  not  be  contested.  But 
South  Africa  was  patently  not  concerned  with  the  incorporation  of  the 
territories  for  these  reasons  alone  since  she  hardly  intended  to  incur 
additional  financial  burdens  without  adequate  compensation.  Al- 
though on  purely  historic  grounds  it  might  be  asserted  that  inasmuch 
as  Britain  prevented  the  Boers  from  acquiring  these  territories,  their 
takeover  would  provide  handsome  redress  for  earlier  Boer  defeat,  this 
motive  was  not  in  itself  sufficient.  Of  greater  importance  was  the 
belief  that  the  protectorates  were  absolutely  essential  to  the  whole  Ban- 
tustan  concept,  a plan  for  racial  subordination  especially  piomoted 
by  Dr.  Verwoerd.  The  blueprint  for  this  scheme,  as  shown  in  the 
Tomlinson  Report  of  1956,  presumed  the  incorporation  of  the  High 
Commission  Territories  ana  thus  enlarged  from  13  percent  to  approxi- 
mately 45  percent  the  amount  of  land  supposedly  to  be  set  aside  for 
the  Bantustan  project  Without  the  inclusion  of  the  territories,  terri- 
torial apartheid  would  remain  an  unconvincing  project.  The  South 
African  reserve  areas  could  not  provide  a living  for  even  half  the 
Africans  of  the  country  but  with  tne  addition  of  the  High  Commission 
Territories  the  scheme,  at  least  on  paper,  would  gain  some  credibility. 
For  the  purposes  of  foreign  propaganda,  they  seemed  essential. 

Although  the  incorporation  of  the  protectorates  appeared  neces- 
sary for  the  realization  of  the  Bantustan  scheme,  the  Nationalist 
Party  electoral  victory  in  1948  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  negotiated 
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transfer.  The  failure  of  the  South  African  Government  to  develop 
along  liberal  British  lines  made  it  impossible  for  any  government  in 
London  to  believe  South  Africa’s  assurances  that  the  paramount  in- 
terests of  the  peoples  of  the  protectorates  would  be  maintained.  The 
departure  of  South  Africa  from  the  Commonwealth  definitely  pre- 
cluded any  possibility  of  direct  transfer.  Dr.  Verwoerd  therefore 
found  it  expedient  to  announce  that  the  incorporation  of  the  terri- 
tories was  “neither  possible  nor  wise.” 

Despite  this  official  change  of  heart,  it  would  be  perilous  to  conclude 
that  South  Africa  has  now  abandoned  its  oft-repeated  designs  on  the 
territories.  Even  the  Prime  Minister’s  timely  offer,  in  September 
1963,  to  lead  the  territories  more  quickly  and  with  more  financial 
assistance  to  full  self-government  than  could  be  done  by  Britain  was 
an  obvious  proof  that  the  effort  had  not  been  abandoned.  Crude 
methods  calculated  to  effect  transfer  had  indeed  been  rejected  as  un- 
diplomatic and  untimely.  But  the  blandishments  of  immediate  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  possible  additions  of  adjacent  lands  in  the  Re- 
public, all  against  the  backdrop  of  threatened  restrictions,  may 
achieve  the  same  object.  It  has  also  been  suggested,  even  within 
South  African  political  circles,  that  the  independent  territories  will 
provide  the  basis  for  the  “big  partition”  of  South  Africa,  whereby 
the  African  reserve  or  Bantustan  areas  of  the  Republic  will  be  thrust 
towards  the  territories  which  in  turn  will  be  tightly  controlled 
through  economic  and  other  means.  Dr.  Steytler,  of  the  South  Af- 
rican Progressive  Party,  has  not  been  alone  in  asking  whether  the 
Prime  Minister’s  professed  desire  to  establish  good  relations  with  the 
territories  means  that  the  protectorates  must  eventually  accept  pol- 
icies similar  to  those  of  the  South  African  Government. 

In  each  of  the  territories  the  British  High  Commissioner,  acting 
through  a Resident  Commissioner,  was  proclaimed  sole  legislative 
authority — Basutoland  in  1834,  Bechuanaland  in  1891,  and  Swazi- 
land in  1903 — in  a system  theoretically  known  ns  indirect  rule.  The 
administrative  responsibility  for  internal  affairs  was  left  on  the  whole 
to  the  chiefs,  who  continued  to  exercise  their  traditional  political  and 
judicial  authority  and  in  addition  regulated  the  economic  life  of  their 
people.  If  the  inhabitants  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with  this  ar- 
rangement, fear  Of  their  South  African  neighbor  deflected  the  force 
of  their  protests.  But  traditional  leaders,  unaware  of  the  nature  of 
the  economic  forces  in  South  Africa  which  were  transforming  their 
lives,  and  without  real  decision-making  power,  could  not  respond  to 
the  new  challenge  as  it  affected  labor,  agriculture,  industry,  and  tribal 
life  without  major  institutional  changes.  Yet,  anv  fundamental 
change  in  the  traditional  structure  of  society — a condition  for  polit- 
ical advancement,  or  constitutional  evolution — seemed  to  invite  the 
loosening  of  British  protection  and  conversely,  the  encroachment  of 
the  historic  enemy. 

In  the  event,  the  abrogation  in  late  1964  of  the  office  of  High  Com- 
missioner-^-combined  since  1961  with  that  of  British  Ambassador  to 
South  Africa — reflected  the  changed  political  status  of  the  territories 
as  each  advanced  towards  independence.  Already,  in  October  1963, 
the  post  of  Resident  Commissioner  was  upgraded  to  Queen’s  Com- 
missioner in  Bechuanaland  and  Swaziland.  A similar  step  was  taken 
for  Basutoland  in  August  1964  and  thus  each  territory  received  the 
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equivalent  of  a Governor  responsible  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  Henceforth,  the  British  Ambassador  to  South 
Africa  would  be  informed  about  aspects  of  the  three  territories’  af- 
fairs affecting  foreign  relations  or  defense,  but  he  would  have  no 
further  responsibility  for  purely  internal  matters.  This  change,  long 
demanded  i>y  nationalist  leaders  os  a condition  for  proper  political 
and  economic  advancement^  was  more  than  a symbolic  act  demanded 
by  the  times.  Hopefully,  it  marked  the  end  of  an  era  of  contradic- 
tion and  uncertainty  as  Britain  debated  the  relative  merits  of  her 
various  commitments  and  involvements  in  southern  Africa. 

Eeven  before  Britain  undertook  to  bring  diplomatic  and  political 
procedures  governing  the  administration  of  the  territories  and  their 
relationship  to  South  Africa  into  line  with  their  movement  toward 
independence,  cautious  if  not  reluctant  concessions  were  made  toward 
nationalist  movements  demanding  responsible  self-government.  In 
I960  Basutoland  became  the  first  of  the  protectorates  to  receive  a 
Legislative  Council  followed  by  Bechuanaland  in  1961  and  Swaziland 
in  1961.  In  each  case,  representative  institutions  were  built  upon 
the  base  of  earlier  tribal  councils  and  were  expanded  to  include,  at 
least  in  theory,  the  evoling  intellectual  elite. 

But  while  these  changes  were  rapidly  transforming  the  political 
life  of  the  protectorates,  South  Africa  made  it  clear  that  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  territories  likely  to  run  counter  to  her  own  inter- 
ests, as  she  defined  them,  would  not  be  permitted.  The  fact  that  the 
protectorates  were  increasingly  regarded  after  1960  as  places  of  asy- 
lum for  South  African  refugees  was  embarrassing  to  the  Republic’s 
prestige  and  supposedly  threatened  her  internal  security.  Thus, 
from  early  1963,  South  Africa  initiated  a number  of  policies  designed 
to  impress  the  territories  with  her  retaliatory  powers.  In  place  of 
unrestricted  access  to  and  from  the  protectorates,  border  posts,  barbed 
wire  fences  and  rigid  passport  controls  were  imposed.  Without  con- 
sulting the  British  Government  as  protecting  power,  railway  passen- 
ger service  was  suddenly  elimiated  to  Basultoland.  Henceforth,  pas- 
sengers were  remiired  to  detrain  some  15  miles  from  the  border,  trans- 
fer to  buses  and  then  proceed  to  the  border,  after  which  they  would 
carry  their  luggage  by  hand  across  the  border  bridge  at  Maseru. 
This  humiliating  action  went  uncontested  by  the  British  Government 
even  though  the  South  African  Railroad  was  engaged  in  international 
commerce.  Xo  effort  was  made  to  challenge  South  Africa  with  re- 
taliatory regulations  affecting  South  African  railcommunications 
through  Bechuanaland  with  Rhodesia. 

Additional  restrictions  soon  followed.  In  September  1963,  the 
South  African  Government  announced  that  no  airplanes  would  be 
permitted  to  fly  to.  from  or  between  the  territories  without  first  land- 
ing at  one  of  27  designated  airfields.  Thus,  at  South  Africa’s  fiat, 
interterritorial  travel  and  access  to  the  outside  world  required  a valid 
South  African  travel  document.  As  far  as  these  countries  were  con- 
cerned, no  direct  journey  could  be  made  via  Johannesburg’s  Interna- 
tional Airport, 

Typical  of  Britain’s  timid  approach  to  matters  involving  South 
Africa,  no  public  protest  was  made  against  this  infringement  of  in- 
ternational right  of  access  nor  was  the  question  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  any  international  body,  in  terms  of  the  Chicago  Civil  Avia- 
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tion  Convention  of  1944.  Since  Britain  had  obviously  failed  to  chal- 
lenge South  Africa,  the  Republic  continued,  as  she  does  today,  to 
deny  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  territories.  Some  of  the  more  no- 
torious examples  of  this  highhandedness  may  be  cited.  In  raid-1965 
10  Basuto  students  were  turned  back  from  the  Johannesburg  Inter- 
national Airport  after  they  had  arrived  on  a British  flight  from  East 
Africa.  They  were  refused  permission  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try on  the  grounds  that  they  had  received  training  in  China  and  were 
without  South  African  travel  documents,  documents  which  the  South 
African  Government  then  conveniently  refused  to  grant.  Without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  the  students  nad  been  in  China,  an  allega- 
tion which  they  vigorously  denied,  their  legal  and  moral  right  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  cannot  be  denied  and  in  this  demand  fliey  have 
been  supported  officially  by  the  Basutoland  Government.  These  stu- 
dents are  presently  drifting  from  country  to  country  as  a warning  to 
all  other  travelers  from  the  territories  what  their  fate  may  be  should 
they  not  meet  with  South  African  approval. 

Cither  examples  of  South  Africa’s  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the 
territories  include  the  refusal  of  a transit  visa  to  the  President  of 
the  Basutoland  Senate,  Dr.  Seth  Makotoko,  in  October  1965.  Even 
a Member  of  the  Senate  from  the  University  of  Basutoland,  Bechu- 
analand,  and  Swaziland  (UBBS).  Dr.  Samuel  Guma,  has  been  re- 
fused permission  to  take  up  a teacning  position  in  the  United  States 
or  to  attend  Senate  meetings  when  held  in  the  other  territories. 

Although  numerous  examples  could  be  cited  of  South  Africa’s  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  territories,  the  Republic 
has  also  acted  to  prevent  citizens  of  other  countries  from  enjoying  free 
access  to  the  territories.  I might  refer  in  particular  to  my  own  un- 
pleasant experience  in  this  regard.  In  May  1965  application*  was  made 
for  a transit  visa  so  that  I might  visit  the  territories  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Lincoln  University.  Despite  repeated  requests  and  numerous 
direct  inquiries  and  expressions  of  concern  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  no  transit  visa  was  granted.  Again,  in  preparation  for  my  De- 
cember trip  to  Bechuanaland,  the  request  was  renewed  and  a formal 
proposal  was  advanced  to  fly  directly  by  charter  plane  to  the  terri- 
tories. This  request  was  refused  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Portu- 
guese authorities  in  Mozambique,  all  access  was  denied.  To  this  date 
the  Department  of  State  has  received  no  reply  to  its  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  access  rights  of  Americans  to  the  territories. 

Since  it  is  patently  evident  that  I could  not  be  considered  a threat  to 
the  South  African  Government,  it  can  only  be  concluded  that  my  past 
public  expressions  on  the  dangers  faced  by  the  territories  have  led  to 
my  exclusion.  If  members  of  the  American  academic  world  are  thus 
denied  the  ordinary  rights  of  research  and  communication,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  U.S.  Government  should  permit,  let  alone  foster,  the 
presence  in  this  country  of  South  African  researchers.  This  is  a re- 
sponsibility which  the  U.S.  Government  must  assume  if  there  is  to  lie 
any  hope  of  a free  atmosphere  in  the  territories. 

Not  the  least  of  these  detrimental  actions  against  the  territories  is 
the  activity  carried  on  in  the  United  States  by  South  African  consular 
and  diplomatic  personnel  who  endeavor  to  keep  close  watch  over  the 
activities  of  nationals  of  the  territories.  In  a document  which  I will 
submit  upon  request  of  this  committee,  the  South  African  consul  gen- 
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eral  in  New  York  is  instructed  by  his  Government  to  maintain  a watch 
over  the  activities  of  a national  of  one  of  these  territories  so  that  the 
South  African  Government  may  know  if  a return  transit  visa  is  to  be 
granted. 

Thus,  even  before  the  removal  of  British  protection,  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  has  seriously  undermined  the  substance  of  independ- 
ence. In  the  absence  of  any  international  presence  or  active  interest 
on  the  part  of  those  countries  capable  of  exercising  influence  on  South 
Africa,  the  likelihood  that  Basutoland,  Bechuanafand,  and  Swaziland 
can  secure  even  the  basic  prerequisites  of  sovereignty  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. If  the  citizens  of  Berlin  could  be  saved  from  a threat  to  their 
fundamental  freedom,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  of  this  Government 
that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  these 
people?  Again  the  righteous  demands  of  all  conscientious  Americans, 
particularly  Afro-Americans,  requires  an  action  consistent  with  past 
professions. 

Between  1948  and  1963,  as  the  lights  of  academic  freedom  flickered 
and  died  in  South  Africa,  the  High  Commission  territories  were  in- 
creasingly looked  to  by  the  non  white  youth  of  South  Africa  as  an 
escape  from  the  nefarious  Bantu  education  laws  prevailing  in  the 
Republic.  At  considerable  sacrifice  youngsters  were  sent  off  to  mission 
schools  in  the  territories  and  in  ever-growing  numbers  to  Pius  XII 
University  College  in  Basutoland.  In  all  of  southern  Africa,  here 
alone  students  could  receive  a university  education  free  of  the  apart- 
heid ideology.  Needless  to  say,  the  presence  of  South  African  students 
at  the  university  was  viewed  with  growing  alarm  by  the  South  Afri- 
can Government.  Consequently,  when  on  January  1,  1964,  the  uni- 
versity passed  from  religious  to  secular  control,  the  South  African 
Government  acted  to  halt  the  exodus  of  South  African  students. 
Within  a short  time,  the  student  population,  previously  more  than  50 
percent  from  South  Africa,  was  reduced  to  a fraction.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  U.S.  Government,  through  AID,  began  a program 
of  financial  assistance  to  the  university. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  U.S.  Government  made  no  effort  to 
bring  pressure  upon  the  South  African  Government  to  permit  the 
continued  enrollment  of  South  Africans.  Here,  again,  it  was  clearly 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  that  every  effort  be  made  to  induce 
the  South  African  Government  to  permit  students  to  attend  the  uni- 
versity. Could  this  matter  not  legitimately  be  connected  with  the 
accessibility  of  American  academic  facilities  to  South  Africans,  par- 
ticularly inasmuch  as  American  technology  is  responsible  for  much 
of  South  Africa’s  atomic  research  and  development?  Indeed,  it  can 
be  further  argued  that  unless  fairly  large  numbers  of  students  from 
various  countries  enjoy  the  right  to  enroll  at  the  university  in  Basuto- 
land, the  atomsphere*  necessary  for  any  proper  university  develop- 
ment will  be  lacking.  Moreover,  the  university  deserves  the  fullest 

Sjrt  of  the  American  Government  so  that  both  by  reason  of  its 
ties  and  its  free  academic  atmosphere  there  may  yet  remain  a 
true  university  in  southern  Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  America 
support  should  be  contingent  upon  firm  guarantees  by  the  Government 
of  Basutoland,  that  South  African  pressures  wili  not  restrict  the 
freedom  of  the  university  community  to  probe  the  basic  problems  of 
that  region. 
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Educational  assistance  to  the  territories  should  not,  however,  be 
confined  to  local  endeavors.  Rather,  scholarship  assistance  enabling 
students  to  receive  education  in  the  United  States  must  be  vastly 
expanded.  Although  in  normal  circumstances  the  needs  of  the  local 
African  university  might  be  the  prime  consideration,  hem  the  need 
for  potential  lenders  to  break  through  the  apartheid  curtain  of  south- 
ern Africa  is  at  least  of  equal  importance.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be 
forgotten  that  South  African  pressures  operate  even  now  to  limit 
tlio  opportunities  of  those  students  who  might  opposo  existing  poli- 
tical configurations  as  too  dependent  on  South  African  influence. 

American  and  international  encouragement  must  also  be  given  to 
the  expansion  of  media  of  public  information  and  communication  in 
the  territories.  The  development  of  extensive  broadcasting  facilities 
capable  of  piercing  the  apartheid  curtain  of  South  Africa  will  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  territories  another  bargaining  counter  in  dealing 
with  South  Africa.  Although  it  would  not  be  expected  that  the 
governments  of  these  independent  states  would  launch  a radio  offen- 
sive against  South  Africa,  the  objective  reporting  of  regional  and 
international  news  would  offer  a ray  of  hope  to  South  Africans,  white 
and  black,  laboring  under  the  burden  of  a rigidly  controlled  govern- 
ment radio. 

On  the  economic  side.  American  technology  is  urgently  required  if 
Ilasutoland  is  to  succeed  in  developing  its  most,  valuable  assets;  agri- 
culture, water,  and  diamond  mining.  Entirely  surrounded  by  South 
Africa,  three  of  the  Republic’s  most  important  rivers  have  their  source 
in  tho  mountains  of  Basutoland.  Although  the  sale  of  water  or 
hydroelectric  power  to  neighboring  South  Africa  may  be  a condi- 
tion for  short -range  economic  development,  such  projects  as  the  Ox 
Bow  scheme  must  not  be  postponed  until  South  Africa  sees  fit  to 
negotiate.  On  the  contrary,  tho  possibility  of  cheap  electricity  and 
water  might  bring  some  startling  demands’on  the  part  of  rural  white 
South  Africans  that  their  Government  make  an  adequate  response. 
Considering  that  the  rural  white  population  has  always  provided  the 
backbone  of  Afrikaner  Nationalist  strength,  demands  from  this 
quarter  on  Pretoria  might  precipitate  a weakening  of  the  internal 
apartheid  structure.  Moreover,  South  Africa  has  already  initiated 
certain  projects  on  the  Orange  River  without  coming  to  a formal 
understanding  with  Basutoland  where  this  international  waterway 
lias  its  source.  Given  sufficient  external  support,  Basutoland,  while 
t he  most  capt  ive  of  the  territories,  might  be  rendered  more  secure.  The 
advantages  in  increased  diamond  mining  are  obvious  since  diamonds 
can  be  shipped  with  some  facility  to  tho  world  market.  Intensive 
agricultural  development  would  also  reduce  Basuto]and’s  heavy  reli- 
ance upon  the  export  of  labor  to  South  Africa  which  usually  totals 
more  than  200,000  of  the  country’s  800,000  population,  or  43  percent 
of  local  adult  males.  Hopefully,  Basutoland  might  once  more  pro- 
vide the  bulk  of  its  own  grain  needs.  Modern  agriculture  would  also 
releases  the  potential  of  thousands  of  youngsters  presently  tied  down 
to  tlie  tasks  of  herd  boys  thereby  permitting  them  to  receive  formal 
schooling  or  engage  in  productive  agriculture. 

Beehuanaland’s  economic  position  is  only  slightly  better  than  that 
of  Basutoland.  Larger  than  the  British  Isles,  Bechuanaland  is  bound- 
ed by  South-West  Africa,  South  Africa,  Zambia  (at  a point  on  the 
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map),  and  Rhodesia.  Presuming  that  the  illegal  regime  in  Rhodesia 
is  brought  down,  Bechuanaland  will  look  more  easily  toward  the  north. 
At  present,  however,  the  country’s  half-million  people  subsist  on 
ranching  some  1,200,000  poor  grade  cattle  amid  a drought  which  has 
cost  the  loss  of  250,000  head  this  past  year.  Still,  however  gloomy  the 
situation,  money  and  training  can  make  a vital  difference.  The*  eco- 
nomic survey  mission  led  by  Professor  Morse  of  Cornell  University 
reported  in  1960  that  the  additional  expenditure  of  approximately  $8 
million  over  the  next  5 yea  is,  over  and  above  existing  minimal  sub- 
sidies, would  “set  in  motion  in  the  Protectorate  a series  of  processes 
that  will  gradually  enable  it  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.”  Scarcely  more 
than  a quarter  or  this  amount  has  yet  been  made  available  oy  the 
British  Government.  Not  only  must*the  cattle  industry  be  promoted, 
but  urgent  projects  must  be  initiated  to  relieve  famine  conditions 
through  sound  agricultural  planning.  The  exploitation  of  rich  sodi- 
um-cabonate  brines  in  the  Kalahari  and  vast  coal  deposits  along  the 
railway  line  must  yet  be  undertaken.  The  abundant,  clear  waters  of 
the  Okavango  River  in  the  northwest  can  lie  canalized  *o  provide  both 
irrigation  water  and  barge  transport  for  this  desperately  dry  country. 
The  Morse  report  suggested  that  the  modest  sum  of  $210,000  would 
suffice  for  the  construction  of  a canal  without  lining.  The  expansion 
of  health,  education,  and  communications  will  also  correspondingly 
reduce  the  dependence  of  the  country  on  South  Africa. 

Swaziland’s  more  favored  economic  position  has  scarcely  affected 
the  ordinary  Swazi  and  approximately  28  percent  of  the  male  labor 
force  must  still  seek  employment  in  South  Africa.  The  very  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  country  resulted  in  the  alienation  of  most  of  the  land 
to  Europeans.  Even  today,  after  government  action  and  Swaziland 
purchases,  some  approximately  42  percent  of  the  land  is  owned  by 
approximately  10,000  whites  out  of  the  country’s  total  population  of 
280,000.  One  of  the  chief  landowners,  and  a close  collaborator  with 
the  South  African  Government,  is  Mr.  Carl  Todd,  who  also  maintains 
an  office  in  New  York.  Mr.  Todd  is  in  great  part  responsible  for  the 
present  feudalists,  aristocratic  government  which  governs  Swaziland 
with  South  Africa’s  blessing. 

Despite  an  abundance  of  natural  resources  such  as  asbestos,  iron 
ore,  timber,  and  good  farmlands,  profits  are  not  even  partly  plowed 
hack  into  Swaziland  development.  Leases  have  been  made  by  the 
British  Government  which  have  not  only  deprived  the  Swazi  of  share 
holdings  and  effective  participation  in  company  directorship,  but  have 
even  failed  to  provide  effective  guarantees  for  the  training  of  Swazi 
in  skilled  work.  In  Swaziland,  as  in  the  other  territories,  education, 
public  health,  communications,  and  transport  have  been  scandalously 
neglected.  Effective-  economic  assistance  would  serve  not  only  to  offset 
the  disproportionate  influence  of  South  African  capital,  but  would 
promote  cooperatives  and  other  economic  activities  primarily  of  a de- 
velopmental character.  Although  Portuguese  Mozambique  offers  little 
choice  as  an  alternative  access  to  the  outside  world,  it  might  realisti- 
cally be  assumed  that  Portugal  cannot  long  resist  the  Mozambiquan 
liberation  struggle,  at  least  if  American  support  for  Portugal  can  be 
eliminated.  A liberated  Mozambique  will  offer  Swaziland  new  choices 
and  a new  role  vis-a-vis  the  problem  of  South  Africa. 
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Essentially,  then,  American  commitments  in  the  territories  must 
reveal  a bold  and  dynamic  approach  to  the  southern  African  area. 
Needless  to  say,  if  American  interest  in  these  areas  is  to  be  dictated 
by  the  inadequacy  of  its  programs  to  the  north,  then  it  will  be  obvious 
that  the  United  States  does  not  intend  to  challenge  the  apartheid 
structure  of  South  Africa.  The  very  fact  of  an  obvious  American 
interest  will,  on  the  other  hand,  concretely  demonstrate  this  country's 
repugnance  toward  South  African  policies  and  will  encourage  the 
political  leaders  of  the  territories  to  maintain  their  historic  opposition 
to  South  African  encroachment.  Already  South  Africa  has  influenced 
to  a marked  degree  political  events  in  Basutoland  and  Swaziland.  A 
largo  sum  appropriated  by  the  South  African  Parliament  to  secretly 
promote  her  interests  in  the  territories  is  even  now  bearing  fruit.  Un- 
fortunately, local  British  authorities,  particularly  in  Swaziland,  have 
reversed  policy  under  the  new  Queen's  Commissioner,  and  have  en- 
couraged, under  the  guise  of  “moderation,”  the  combination  of  white 
South  African  interests  and  aristocratic  tribal  conservatism.  In  gen- 
eral, the  object  of  the  British  Government  has  been  first  to  reduce  the 
bargaining  power  of  the  territories  vis-a-vis  South  Africa  before 
granting  independence  by  restricting  radio  operations,  imposing 
overly  harsh  regulations  governing  the  right  of  asylum  and  by  turn- 
ing away  from  such  external  assistance  as  non-British  groups  offer. 
Inasmuch  as  British  policy  is  clearly  designed  to  take  account  of 
her  enormous  investments  iii  South  Africa,  it  follows  that  no  creative 
or  bold  counters  to  South  Africa  can  be  expected  from  that  source. 
It  would  be  tragic  if  American  policy,  with  independence,  continues 
its  present  disinterestedness  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  British 
Government  is  sincerely  committed  to  the  development  of  the  ter- 
ritories. Even  if  this  assumption  were  true,  the  United  States  must 
strike  out  on  its  own  diplomatic  and  economic  initiatives  in  southern 
Africa  if  wo  are  yet  to  show  the  world’s  nonwhite  majority  that  our 
commitment  to  freedom  is  indivisible. 

I thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  j’ou,  Dr.  Stevens,  for  a scholarly  and  provoca- 
tive presentation. 

This  concludes  the  hearings  for  today,  and  very  shortly  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal will  begin  the  questioning.  Before  that,  I would  like  to  make  an 
announcement. 

Our  witnesses  at  the  last  hearing  were  all  favorable  to  South  Africa. 
All  witnesses  today  were  on  the  other  side.  The  subcommittee  is  en- 
deavoring to  hold  its  hearings  objectively. 

Asa  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  apartheid  was  my  assignment, 
and  I made  the  usual  American  speech,  “Apartheid  is  immoral,  repug- 
nant to  every  decent  American  concept”  and  yet  we  couldn't  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

Now  the  matter  will  come  up  before  the  United  Nations  again  this 
fall,  when  the  21st  General  Assembly  convenes.  By  that  time  we  hope 
to  have  completed  these  hearings  so  that  we  can  give  our  delegates 
to  the  Unitea  Nations  the  benefit  of  our  work  and  such  recommenda- 
tions, if  any,  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  may  think  proper. 

I make  that  statement  because  I have  never  thought  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  has  the  right  to  inquire  into  some  political  or  social  affair 
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of  a foreign  country,  unless  there  is  a real  American  interest  anti  an 
American  involvement  in  the  consequences  of  a political  condition 
that  holds  the  possibility  of  international  repercussions. 

I am  also  happy  to  announce  today  that  covering  this  hearing  is 
one  of  the  distinguished  South  African  newspapermen,  Mr.  Owens, 
representing  one  of  the  powerful  newspaper  syndicates  of  that  coun- 
try. We  are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Owens  with  us. 

'Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I would,  like  to  direct  my  questions  initially  to  our  first  witness. 
I wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  how  you  pronounce  your  name? 

Mr.  Ntlabati.  It  is  pronounced  “Nabati.  ’ 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Can  you  say  that  a little  closer  to  the  miciophone? 

Mr.  Ntlabati.  “Nabati.”  You  could  pronounce  it  “Mr.  Nabati.” 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  On  page  5 of  your  statement,  sir,  you  said : 

Even  worse  than  this  is  the  fact  that  past  laws  keep  husband  and  wife  opart 
and  lead  to  the  breakdown  of  family  life. 

I wonder  if  you  could  elaborate  on  that  for  us,  and  tell  us  a little 
bit  how  it  works  \ 

Mr.  Ntlabati.  Yes.  When  the  Government  accepted  their  policy 
of  apartheid,  they  said  they  had  a solution  to  South  Africa’s  racial 
policy,  and  they  divided  South  Africa  and  gave  87  percent  of  the 
land  to  the  whites  and  13  percent  of  the  land  to  the  nomvhites,  nnd 
declared  the  black  areas — the  13  percent  of  the  land  black  areas,  nnd 
87  percent  of  the  land  white  areas. 

So  it  is  illegal  in  South  Africa  for  an  African  to  live  in  the  white 
areas.  Ho  can  only  go  to  the  white  area  as  a labor  unit.  This  means 
the  men  working  in  the  cities  have  to  leave  their  wives  and  children 
in  the  black  areas — that,  is,  in  the  rural  areas — and  live  in  hostels  in 
the  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  How  long  a period  of  time  aro  they  separated? 

Mr.  Xtlabati.  Sometimes  they  meet  for  about  2 weeks  in  a year; 
at  that  time,  when  the  husband  comes  home  for  a holiday. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  You  mean  they  are  away  from  each  other,  the 
husband  and  wife  are  separated  for  50  out  of  *52  weeks  in  a year? 

Mr.  Ntlabati.  It  happens  in  some  cases.  In  cases  where,  for  ex- 
ample, the  husband  lives  awav  about  500  or  900  miles  away  from  the 
city.  Now  this  means  that  this  man  will  not  have  time  to  go  back 
to  his  family,  for  example,  over  a weekend,  and  even  apart  from  this, 
from  the  salaries  which  they  receive,  they  cannot  afford  to  do  this. 

Now,  there  are  cases  where  the  wife  of  a man  working  in  the  city 
would  visit  this  man  in  the  city,  but  under  the  same  laws  she  is  given 
72  hours  to  visit  and  she  has  to  apply  for  a permit,  and  this  permit 
is  often  given  on  the  grounds  that  she  wishes  to  conceive,  nnd  she 
is  given  72  hours  to  conceive.  At  the  end  of  72  hours  she  has  to  go 
back  from  the  city,  and  it  was  on  this  basis  I said  whites  in  Africa 
don’t  accept  us  as  people. 

Air.  Rosenthal.  What,  percentage  of  the  black  South  Africans 
aro  involved  in  the  apartheid  system? 

Mr.  Ntlabati.  It  would  be  the  majority  of  the  African  people. 
Despite  the  fact  the  apartheid  is  being  enforced,  the  majority  of  the 
African  people  are  in  the  cities. 
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Mr.  Rosenthal.  What  in  your  opinion  will  happen  eventually  in 
South  Africa  if  the  present  policy  of  the  Government  there  is  pursued  ? 

Mr.  Ntlabati.  If  the  policy  of  the  present  Government  is  pursued, 
a bloody  revolution  is  inevitable  in  South  Africa.  Now  I am  a 
Christian  clergyman,  and  naturally  I am  completely  against  violence, 
but  in  the  case  of  South  Africa  every  possible  channel  has  been  closed 
to  us  and  we  have  been  left  with  no  other  choice,  unless  the  world 
intervenes  in  that  situation,  but  to  use  violence. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  Would  you  be  prepared  to  give  us  an  estimate  of 
the  timetable  when  that  might  happen/ 

Mr.  Ntlabati.  This  situation  in  South  Africa,  at  the  present 
moment,  is  so  tense  that  nobody  can  give  a timetable  about  that  situa- 
tion. Nobody  knew,  for  example,  what  would  happen  in  1960. 
You  had  a people  who  were  going  to  demonstrate  peacefully,  and 
they  were  shot  down  and  we  had  a blood  bath  right  there.  Anything 
might  start  it  off,  so  there  can  be  no  timetable. 

Air.  Rosenthal.  Why  is  it  there  haven’t  been  any  demonstrations 
of  that  type  in  the  last  5*years  ? 

Mr.  Ntlabati.  It  is  illegal  to  demonstrate,  and  apart  from  the  fact 
it  is  illegal,  under  the  sabotage  law  there  is  a minimum  of  5 years 
and  a maximum  of  death. 

Now  it  would  be  foolish  for  Africans  to  go  outside,  carry  a placard, 
or  oven  write  a slogan  on  their  wall,  knowing  very  well  they  might 
go  to  jail  for  5 years  and  even  hang  for  that  offense.  It  just  doesn’t 
make  sense. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  situation  explosive  to  tho 
point  that  it  could  happen  any  day  or  any  week  or  any  month? 

Mr.  Ntlabati.  Well.  I don  t think  so;  you  see,  the* South  African 
Government  is  powerful.  I believe  that  if  tho  United  States,  for 
example,  had  not  intervened  in  Nazi  Germany,  Hitler  might  have 
been  successful.  Now  the  same  situation  pertains  in  South  Africa. 
If  there  is  no  intervention  in  that  situation  it  could  continue  for  a 
very,  very  long  time. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  The  big  difference  I see — there  are  many  differ- 
ences— but  one  I see  concerns  the  population  of  this  area.  The  people 
who  support  the  Government  are  a very,  very  small  minority  of  the 
total  number  of  people,  and  so  populationwise  it  would  be  easy  for 
the  majority  at  some  time,  if  they  had,  the  material  nnd  guns,  to 
upset  that,  I would  think. 

Mr.  Ntlabati.  Well,  yes,  if  we  had  the  material  and  the  guns  nnd 
we  were  trained.  The  problem  is  that  we  don't  have  the  material  and 
the  guns  nor  the  military  training. 

Air.  Rosenthal.  Is  it  your  opinion  this  revolution,  or  this  explosion, 
could  take  place  even  without  having  the  material  or  guns?  Or  do 
you  think  it  would  be  successful  ? 

Mr.  Ntlabati.  I believe  if  that  explosion  were  conducted  without 
materials  and  the  guns,  the  black  people  would  be  completely  wiped 
out  of  the  face  of  South  Africa.  The  whole  policy  of  the  Bantustnn 
system  is  even  conducted  within  the  urban  areas,  in  that  Africans 
after  11  o’clock  at  night  have  to  bo  about  13  or  14  miles  away  from 
the  cities,  in  the  townships.  The  white  men  in  South  Africa  know 
after  11  o’clock  at  night  there  is  no  black  man  in  the  cities,  and  we 
could  be  wiped  out  overnight. 
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For  example,  just  before  Sharpeville,  you  had  an  army  in  South 
Africa,  the  army  and  the  police.  In  Johannesburg,  from  about  10 
o'clock  at  night  to  the  morning  they  had  gone  through  all  the  largo 
townships,  searching  for  weapons,  and  they  just  arrested  thousands  of 
people. 

So  that  the  whole  system  of  the  Bantustan  system  is  such  that  it 
is  very  difficult  for  Africans  to  resist  or  even  to  plan  a resistance.  And 
under  the  “go  day  detention  law,”  for  example,  anybody  who  is  sus- 
pected of  having  information  that  may  lead  to  the  conviction  of  some- 
one may  be  picked  up  without  any  charges  preferred  against  him.  So 
anybody  who  is  suspected  by  any  policeman  can  be  put  into  jail  in 
South  Africa,  and  in  the  words  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  “until  this 
side  of  eternity.” 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I think  a very  strong  case  has  been  made  out  be- 
fore the  committee  of  the  punitive  nature  of  the  laws  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  morel  survival.  lint  I am  just  trying  to  find  out  if 
there  is  no  change  in  American  policy,  and  no  affirmative  development 
by  the  United  Nations,  is  it  your  opinion  t lie  situation  will  continue 
pretty  much  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Xtlauati.  My  opinion  is  that  the  situation  will  continue  for  a 
very  long  time,  for 'many  years,  but  my  opinion  is  that  the  situation 
will  not  forever  remain  what  it  is.  Pin  sure  about  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  win  in  South  Africa.  And  my  real  concern  al>out  South 
Africa  is  not  so  much  at  the  moment  of  our  victory,  I'm  certain  of 
our  victory,  but  my  concern  is  what  will  happen  to  that  white  minority 
in  the  future  because,  you  see,  with  all  that  is  going  on,  with  all  our 
suffering,  we  are  being  hardened.  The  Government  claims  it  would 
be  committing  suicide  by  giving  us  political  rights.  I believe  that 
there  were  great  possibilities  for  a multiracial.  South  Africa ; there  are 
still  possibilities  for  a multiracial  South  Africa.  Rut  I think  if  that 
situation  is  allowed  to  continue  for  a long  time,  there  will  not  be  these 
possibilities.  For  the  Government  is  in  fact  committing  suicide  by  not 
giving  us  political  rights. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Professor  Stevens,  I think  you  made  an  important 
point  on  the  last  page  or  two  of  your  statement.  It  left  me  with  a 
feeling  that  you  felt  British  policy  was  something  less  than  appropri- 
ate in  the  situation  in  the  free  territories. 

Dr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  In  other  words,  we  have  been  told  frequently  that 
the  United  States  is  playing  a secondary  role  in  this  area,  that  we  are 
following  a positive  policy  of  the  British  Government  which  was 
generally  on  a favoraule  track  in  these  precepts.  Do  you  disagree 
with  that? 

Dr.  Stevens.  I certainly  think  this  has  to  be  qualified.  One  must 
always  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  a colonial  policy  as  enunciated  in 
London  can  be  an  entirely  different  thing  from  a colonial  policy  in 
practice  in  a given  area. 

Now,  there  have  certainly  been  several  resident  commissioners  in 
the  territories  who  made  very  valiant  efforts  to  encourage  a proper 
situation,  and  I still  wouldn't  attribute  any  basic  malice  to  any  resi- 
dent commissioner  there  today.  But  all  British  policy  has  been  so 
geared  to  British  investment  in  South  Africa,  vis-a-vis  these  terri- 
tories, that  if  we  are  going  to  continue  simply  following  along  British 
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paths,  it  will  lead  to  nothing.  And,  of  course,  we  will  then  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  a very  real  opportunity. 

X think,  for  example,  the  fact  that  at  present — I understand  it  is  to 
be  changed  shortly — we  have  one  American  consul  who  is  assigned  to 
the  three  territories,  who  only  recently  received  a secretary.  Well, 
now,  just  this  fact  is  example  enough  to  South  Africa  that  the  United 
States  is  not  serious  about  these  territories.  And  unless  we  demon- 
strate a real  interest  in  them,  these  entities  will  in  practice  become 
Bantustan.  They  have  no  alternative. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Goldmark,  I read  your  recommendations.  They 
are  modest.  I think  the  objective  you  have  in  mind  could  be  attained 
and  reached — you  kept  the  recommendations  within  the  limts  of  your 
subject,  the  educational  part  I want  to  get  into  a larger  area. 

Do  you  think  that  sanctions  would  be  justified  ? 

Mr.  Goldmark.  In  the  use  of  economics,  perhaps;  military  sanc- 
tions against  South  Africa? 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Sanctions  invoked  as  best  wo  can. 

Mr.  Goldmark.  That  is  a very  difficult  question.  I should  say,  No. 
1,  approximately  250  student  delegates  at  our  last  Congress  very 
strongly  examined  this  question,  and  camo  to  the  decision,  yes,  eco- 
nomic sanctions  could  bo  applied  quite  well  to  South  Africa,  but  it 
would  take  a very  firm  policy  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government,  but 
that  it  could  be  u me.  I think  some  tilings  mentioned  here  today  un- 
derline ways  in  which  this  can  begin.  The  denial  of  access  to  terri- 
tories, Basutoland.  Swaziland,  can  be  reciprocated  by  denial  of  a 
numlier  of  South  Africans  in  tliis  country.  This  is  one  way. 

In  addition,  I think  our  Government  has  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
couraging further  American  investments  in  South  Africa,  and  encour- 
aging, where  possible,  withdrawal  of  present  American  investors  in 
that  territory.  It  is  a very  difficult  question,  one  that  is  presuming  to 
judge  upon  the  internal  practices  of  a political  regime,  but  I think  one 
has  the  responsibility  to  assess  very  carefully  how  much  one  contrib- 
utes as  a country  to  the  success  of  those  internal  practices.  And  it  is 
in  these  areas  I think  wo  can  take  steps,  so  that  we  are  both  economic- 
ally and  perhaps  morally  disassociated  from  the  policies  of  apartheid, 
which  arc  imposed  on  the  South  African  Government. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  The  question  is  certain  to  come  up  again  in  the  United 
Nations.  Will  the  United  Nations  declare  apartheid  as  a menace  to 
world  peace  and  security?  It  is  the  security  council  of  the  United 
Nations  that  must  make* that  determination.  If  you  were  a member 
of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  would  you  vote  that 
apartheid  holds  such  a threat  to  world  peace  or  security,  “yes”  or 
“no”? 

Mr.  Goldmark.  I would  like  to  ask  one  of  my  staff  members,  Mr. 
Kulick,  to  answer  this  question,  because  he  has  a number  of  ideas  that 
would  pretty  well  express  my  own  position  and  the  association’s  posi- 
tion as  well  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Kulick.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Goldmark. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Will  you  identify  yourself,  please  ? 
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STATEMENT  OP  GILBERT  KULICK,  ASSISTANT  FOR  AFRICAN 
STUDENT  AFFAIRS,  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  STUDENT  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  Kulick.  My  name  is  Gilbert  Kulick,  and  I am  assistant  for 
African  Students  Affairs  for  the  National  Student  Association. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  vou;  sir. 

^ Air.  Kulick.  The  objection  most  commonly  brought  up  about  sanc- 
tions against  South  Africa  usually  by  people  who  are  in  favor  of  cer- 
tain policies  against  South  Africa,  is- that  they  would  not  work  be- 
cause it  would  be  impossible  to  police  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prevent  people  breaking  the  sanctions  imposed  on  South  Africa. 

But  I think  if  one  examines  what  is  proposed  by  sanctions,  one  can 
see  that  they  are  indeed  practicable.  If,  in  fact,  all  members  of  the 
United  Nationsdo.  subscribe  to  these  sanctions,  and  are  prepared  to 
enforce  them  within  the  area  of  the  activities  of  their  own  citizens, 
then  the  argument  about  impossibility  of  enforcement  would  seem  to 
be  invalid. 

I think  what  people  are  really  saying,  is  countries  will  not  vote  for 
it,  not  that,  once  voted  for.  they  won’t  be  enforced. 

In  answer  to  your  originat  question,  would  we  vote  to  regard  apart- 
heid as  a threat  to  international  peace,  I think  it  is  quite  clear  that 
apartheid  is  such  an  affront  to  the  African  states  that  even  if  the  South 
African  Government  were  to  make  no  overt,  aggressive  actions  toward 
these  territories  and  I think  it f-*  probably  sale  to  say  South  Africa 
is  not  now  planning  to  invade  . ambia,  or  planning  to  invade  the 
territories  to  the  north,  the  very  nature  of  the  system  in  South  Africa 
is  such  a provocation  that  it  could  very  well  lead  to  action  on  the  part 
of  those  very  states  against  South  Africa  out  of  a feeling  of  solidarity 
with  their  fellow  Africans  in  South  Africa,  and  a need  to  assert  their 
freedom,  to  free  these  people  from  apartheid. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  You  know,  of  course,  the  African  states,  most  of 
them,  disagreed  with  the  British  Government,  and  wanted  force  used 
in  Rhodesia? 

Mr.  Kulick.  Yes,  and  I think  at  this  point  there  are  probably 
a great  number  of  people,  who  even  within  British  circles,  were  wish- 
ing that  had  been  done.  I think  they  now  realize  it  could  have 
accomplished,  far  more  simply,  and  far  more  efficiently  than  the  course 
which  was  actually  undertaken. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Dr.  Stevens,  what  is  your  thought  on  that?  If  you 
were  a member  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  would 
you  vote  that  apartheid  offers  such  a threat  to  international  peace 
and  security  as  to  warrant  sanctions? 

Dr.  Stevens.  I would. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  You  would  vote  that  way. 

How  about  you,  Reverend  ? 

Mr.  Ntlabati.  I certainly  would. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Then  sanctions  probably  will  carry  this  panel.  But 
it  is  a serious  question.  Now  I have  another  question,  and  I am  going 
to  ask  you  first,  Dr.  Stevens:  To  what  extent  can  the  American  Gov- 
ernment regulate  the  practices  of  American  capital  and  business,  in 
foreign  lands? 
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Dr.  Stevens.  Well,  first,  let  me  admit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I am 
not  all  that  familiar  with  business  procedures  and  the  controls  that 
our  Government  can  exercise  under  any  situation,  but  I immediately 
think  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Cuban  situation,  the  U.S.  Government 
certainly  imposed  restrictions  on  American  business  dealings  with 
Cuba.  I do  not  think  it  offered  any  impossible  barrier.  So  I should 
think  that  if  we  are  really  determineo,  the  U.S.  Government  can 
also  force  the  American  business  community  to  exercise — to  follow 
the  same  practices  in  South  Africa  as  it  does  here. 

Obviously  this  means  a confrontation  with  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment, but  I do  not  think  South  Africa — the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment would  exist  for  a day,  as  it  is,  unless,  or  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  big  business  in  South  Africa  lends  its  tacit  support.  Of 
course^  this  is  primarily,  as  far  as  foreign  investment  is  concerned, 
a British  investment,  but  with  all  of  the  complexity  of  interlocking 
directorates,  and  so  forth,  it  is  probably  very  difficult  to  disentangle 
them.  But  I certainly  think  the  United  States  should,  as  a starter, 
begin  to  insist  that  American  businesses  follow  fair  employment 
practices,  and  that  they  be  made  to  do  exactly  the  same  in  South 
Africa — there  are  many  things  American  employers  could  do  right 
now.  I know  that  there  are  certain  positive  programs  which  are 
even  permitted  within  the  very  restricted  sphere  of  South  Africa, 
programs  which  American  employers  could  implement  right  now 
to  better  the  working  conditions  of  their  employees,  and  they  are  not 
doing  them.  They  are  simply  taking  advantage  of  the  situation. 
And  I think  that  there  should  *be  a very  positive  demand  on  the  part 
of  this  Government  that  there  be  consistency. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  What  is  your  thought  on  that.  Reverend? 

Mr.  Xtumuti.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  great  Western  Powers, 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  will  not  sacrifice  trade  and  profit  in 
favor  of  fighting  for  a democratic  form  of  society  in  South  Africa. 

I remember  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  the  president  emeritus  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  went  to  South  Africa.  One  of  the 
South  African  leading  businessmen  said  to  him,  as  long  as  the  United 
States  supports,  we  can  go  on. 

Now,  one  of  the  reasons  I,  ns  an  African,  insist  that  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  their  economic  interests  in  South  Africa,  it  is  because 
the  United  States  is  supporting  South  Africa,  it  is  giving  moral  sup- 
port to  the  Afrikaaner  people.  Whenever  the  Afrikaaner  people  say 
to  their  own  Government  that  South  Africa  cannot  afford  to  be  iso- 
lated, the  Government  always  refers  to  U.S.  votes  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  say  no,  we  are  not  isolated.  The  United  States  abstained 
from  voting  against  us,  or  the  United  States  voted  in  favor  of  us.  And 
this  gives  support.  And  this  is  why  I say  the  United  States  is  in- 
volved in  the  apartheid  system,  nnd  that  the  United  States  is  a partner 
in  apartheid,  and  it  is  on  this  basis  that  I plead  with  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  their  economic  interests  from  South  Africa. 

Also,  I do  a lot  of  speaking  in  this  country,  nnd  I have  met  some  of 
the  businessmen  in  this  country.  It  is  not  every  businessman  who  has 
no  conscience.  I think  there  are  businessmen  with  a conscience.  But 
these  businessmen  have  said  to  me,  “Our  own  Department  of  Com- 
merce tells  us  that  the  situation  in  South  Africa  is  stable,  and  that 
South  Africa  is  a good  country  to  trade  with.” 
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Now,  this  is  American  policy.  Some  of  these  businessmen  say,  we 
will  not  get  out  of  South  Africa  as  long  as  our  Government  doesn’t 
say  we  should  get  out.  But  the  day  our  Government  says  we  should 
get  out  we  will  get  out.  And  they  will  cite  situations  as  in  Communist 
countries,  where  the  United  States  either  told  the  businessmen  to  get 
out  or  discouraged  trade  with  these  countries. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I think  our  objectives  are  the  same.  I think  there  is 
no  defense  of  apartheid  and  I think  we  do  have  a moral  responsibility. 
But  what  are  the  means  open  to  us  and  what  are  its  limitations. 

In  your  statement  I sensed  you  had  some  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
the  United  States  in  refusing  to  sell  arms  to  South  Africa.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  the  United  States  not  only  has  a ban  on  sale  of  arms 
to  South  Africa,  but  it  has  refused  $60  million  in  orders  on  commercial 
goods,  that  possibly  could  have  been  diverted  to  wartime  uses. 

Since  the  hearings  started  we  were  told  that  our  Government  was 
considering  the  sale  of  some  passenger  airplanes  to  South  Africa,  and 
this  subcommittee  objected  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  sale  was  not 
consummated. 

There  is  a question  in  my  mind,  and  a serious  question,  How  far  a 
government  can  go  in  controlling  American  money  in  foreign  invest- 
ments? I have  an  open  mind.  I think  it  is  a matter  of  interest  and 
concern  to  all  the  people  of  our  country.  We  wish  American  capital 
and  American  capital  to  accept  full  partnership  in  building  the 
American  image,  but  just  how  far  compulsion  can  be  used  is  something 
that  requires  examination.  I think  American  businessmen  that  have 
foreign  investments,  and  American  financiers  who  have  money  at 
work  in  South  Africa,  should  appear  before  this  subcommittee,  and  I 
am  hopeful  they  will  before  these  hearings  are  concluded. 

Now,  I want  to  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Goldmark,  what  do  you  think 
on  this  matter? 

Mr.  Goldmark.  Most  of  the  ground  has  already  been  covered.  I 
would  like  to  add  a recent  example  which  I think  demonstrates  our 
Government’s  power  to  control  American  business,  to  control  what 
enters  this  country,  even  as  American  products.  I don’t  know 
whether  you  follow  the  wig  market.  If  you  have,  you  will  notice 
the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  entire  wig  industry  in  Italy,  because  the 
U.S.  Government  banned  the  importing  of  Italian  wigs  on  the  ground 
they  were  being  manufactured  from  Chinese  hair — red  Chinese  hair 
at  that. 

I think,  as  Dr.  Stevens  pointed  out,  our  Government’s  ability  to 
regulate  American  commerce  internationally  has  been  used  in  the  past 
in  the  case  of  Cuba,  and  in  other  areas.  There  exists,  and  I think,  for 
example,  the  same  logic  which  compels  us  to  put  a ban,  as  you  say,  on 
the  sale  of  military  material  to  South  Africa,  would  compel  us  to 
cease  the  sale  of  all  goods  to  South  Africa,  for  in  a modern  economy 
the  mobility  of  capital  and  labor,  with  some  bottlenecks,  is  very  great. 
And  industries  that  do  not  have  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
domestic  goods,  because  they  can  be  imported  from  elsewhere,  can  be 
freed  for  the  manufacture  of  military  material. 

What  I am  saying  is  the  convertibility  of  this,  if  one  accepts  the 
logic  of  a ban  on  military  instruments,  one  would  also  insist  on  a ban 
on  all  others,  as  well.  So  therefore,  I think  not  only  the  logic  which 
would  force  you  to  the  previous  position,  but  also  I think  your  Govern- 
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mentis  past  experience  in  this  area  would  demonstrate  not  only  these 
sanctions  can  be  applied,  but  that  they  should  be  applied. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Morse  had  to  leave  a little  while  ago,  but  he  wanted  me  to  tell 
the  witnesses  how  much  he  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  listening  to 
them,  and  he  regrets  he  has  been  called  away  on  a matter  he  had  to  take 
ca  re  of. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Chairman,  I appreciate  being  called  on.  I haven’t 
heard  enough  of  the  discussion  so  I don’t  want  to  cover  the  ground  that 
has  already  been  covered.  I will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  state- 
ments. I am  sorry  I wasn’t  here  for  the  full  hearings. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  With  your  understanding  of  the  subject  generally, 

1 know  you  have  some  questions.  They  covered  the  subject  very 
thoroughly.  I think  you  can  ask  questions  on  any  point. 

.Mr.  Fraser..  I might,  Mr.  Chairman,  question  Mr.  Stevens  about  the 
high  commission  territories.  What  is  the  date  on  which  they  will 
become  independent? 

Dr.  Steves.  Bechuanaland,  I believe,  is  scheduled  to  become  inde- 
pendent September  30,  and  Basutoland  October  4,  both  this  year. 

There  has  yet  to.  take  place  an  independence  conference  in  London 
or  Swaziland.  It  is  expected  within  the  next  few  months.  And  esti- 
mates are  that  Swaziland  would  be  independent  probably  within 

2 years. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Until  I read  your  paper  I hadn’t  realized  the  problems 
associated  with  their  problem  of  access  and  the  other  restrictions  South 
Africa  is  placing  on  their  country. 

Can  an  airplane  fly  into  these  countries  today  without  landing  in 
South  Africa? 

Dr.  Stevens.  No,  any  plane  must  land  at  one  of  these  designated  air- 
fields. This  means,  then,  that  the  charter  company  will  not  take  any- 
one on  a flight  unless  he  can  first  produce  a valid  South  African  transit 
document,  so  that  when  they  do  land  in  South  Africa,  they  will  not  be 
embarrassed.  There  are  certainly  provisions  of  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion of  1944  which,  to  my  mind,  are  violated  by  this  practice.  Of 
course  there  are  a number  of  articles  there,  perhaps  which  might  lend 
some  support  to  what  South  Africa  has  done,  hut  certainly  this  is  an 
international  matter,  and  it  has  been  dealt  with  very,  very  shabbily. 
And  it.  is  a matter  of  great  significance,  because  these  territories,  as 
I contend,  do.ofler  this  Government,  at  the  moment,  the  most  positive 
means  bv  which  we  can  really  do  something  in  Southern  Africa,  and 
we  can  do  it  directly  by  helping  these  people. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I noted  some  reference  to  AID  support  in  education. 

Dr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

M.r.  Fraser,  To  what  extent  does  AID  have  programs  in  these 
territories  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  I certainly  don’t  . have  all  the  facts.  It  is  a mini- 
mal program.  I know  at  the  university  they  grant  approximately 
$100,000.  This  is  paid  out  jn  the  form  of  scholarships,  part  of  which 
go  to  reimburse  the  university  for  the  overhead. 

But  I was  extremely  disappointed  that  when  AID  became  involved 
in  the  university,  it  did  not  really  utilize  this  opportunity,  for  political 
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leverage.  There  seemed  to  be  no  concern,  as  far  as  I could  gather, 
on  this  score.  Consequently,  the  number  of  South  Africans,  and 
it  is  the  South  Africans  who  would  need  the  scholarship  money,  the 
South  Africans  aren’t  there.  Whereas  perhaps  if  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment granted  scholarships  directly  to  students  in  South  Africa  who 
had  been  admitted  to  the  university,  this  would  then  pose  a confron- 
tation with  the  South  African  Government  on  every  single  student. 
Instead,  it  is  students  from  the  territories  who  are  receiving  the  schol- 
arships, and  this  is  Britain’s  responsibility  to  provide  money  for  those 
students  to  attend  the  university. 

Mr.  Fraser.  When  they  get  their  independence,  is  there  any  reason 
why  they  shouldn’t  have  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  ? 

f)r.  Stevens.  Well,  as  things  are  going  now,  South  Africa  has  really 
made  it  very  obvious  that  they  must,  to  a certain  degree,  toe  the  South 
African  line,  or  else  there  can  be  positive  economic  restrictions.  In 
fact,  recent  elections  have  shown  a very  noticeable  South  African  pres- 
ence with  money,  material,  and  so  forth.  So  you  see  you  can  retain 
the  formal  structure  of  independence,  but  in  reality  the  real  substance 
of  sovereignty,  can  be  continually  eroded  and  this  is  what  South 
Africa  is  doing.  This  is  to  a less  degree  in  Bechunaland,  of  course. 

Mr.  Fraser.  You  may  have  covered  this  in  the  statement,  but  the 
people  who  live  in  these  territories  I assume  are  dependent  on  employ- 
ment in  South  Africa  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  right,  to  the  greatest  extent  in  Basutoland. 
And  this  is  a reality  that  must  be  faced,  and  any  government  in  Basu- 
toland, however  nationalistic,  must  certainly  take  account  of  this  fact. 
However,  there  are  positive  steps  that  a government,  even  in  the  most 
captive  state,  Basutoland  can  take,  to  bring  in  an  international  pres- 
ence, so  that  the  country  is  not  so  heavily  dependent  simply  on  British 
support. 

If  there  is  more  outside  interests,  the  possibility  that  South  Africa 
can  act  against  these  hostage  countries  is  considerably  reduced.  And 
of  course  if  we  can  show  that  we  have  an  interest  in  these  areas,  and 
help  these  people  to  really  develop,  I think  it  would  certainly  be  the 
most  fruitful  means  by  which  we  can  demonstrate  our  whole  concern 
for  the  whole  area. 

Mr.  Fraser.  What  about  the  leverage  South  Africa  would  get  by 
denying  access  into  South  Africa  for  purposes  of  holding  jobs? 

Mr.  Sterns.  Of  course,  this  is  a two-sided  sword.  The  Basuto, 
while  needing  employment  in  South  Africa,  are  also  desperately 
needed  by  the  mining  industry  of  South  Africa.  If,  for  example,  to- 
morrow all  Basuto  miners  were  to  stay  in  Basutoland,  there  would 
be  a crisis  in  South  African  mining. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Would  they  have  resort  to  other  labor? 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  would  not  be  this  immediate  labor,  no.  Of 
course,  South  Africa  is  trying  to  hasten  mechanization  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  but  there  are  certain  things  that  simply  cannot  be  mechanized 
and  the  South  African  industrial  world  depends  heavily  on  this  labor. 
And  in  fact,  if  these  territories  were  sufficiently  sure  of  themselves, 
sufficiently  sure  of  other  avenues  for  economic  development,  they 
might,  among  themselves,  concert  to  insist  on  a certain  minimum  wage 
that  would  again  give  these  areas  greater  bargaining  power. 

They  don’t  really  have  it  at  the  moment. 
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Mr.  Fraser.  In  effect,  what  you  are  saying  is  the  British,  by  in- 
action, have  allowed  these  to  slip  into  essentially  the  status  which 
South  Africa  proposes  for  the  Bantustans,  which  is  that  they  have 
a right  to  self-government,  but  with  no  right  to  deal  with  external 
affairs,  and  they  are  otherwise  subject  to  the  control  of  South  Africa? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  it  can  be  reduced  to  this  eventually,  if  patterns 
continue.  Of  course,  wherever  South  African  political  influence  is 
the  greatest,  the  financial  influence  is  also  the  greatest.  This  is  true 
at  the  moment  in  Swaziland,  where  South  African  investments  are 
making  very  handsome  profits.  I do  not  think  the  present  govern- 
ment—and  by  this  I means  the  British  administration — is  really  en- 
deavoring to  promote  a modernization  of  the  political  structure/ 

There  is  a tribal  aristocracy  in  power,  which  has  worked  hand  in 
glove  with  the  South  African  Government.  Its  constitutional  ad- 
vice has  all  been  provided  by  an  Afrikaner  nationalist  lawyer,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Bruderbund,  and  so  forth.  Politically  the  thinking  of  the 
King  is  the  same  as  the  thinking  of  the  United  Party  of  South  Africa, 
as  on  the  question  of  race  federation,  in  fact,  this  is  where  he  got  his 
idea. 

The  present  British  government  is  actively  showing  the  aristocracy 
how  it  can  continue  to  retain  power,  and  there  are  documents  avail- 
able that  do  demonstrate  this,  reports  of  council  meetings  that  weren't 
quite  so  secret  as  they  were  thought  to  be,  and  reveal  the  Queen's 
Commissioner,  pointing  out  what  must  be  done  if  the  government 
is  to  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Fraser.  What  kind  of  a presence  of  U.S.  personnel  is  in  the 
territories? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Well,  there  is  an  American  consul  who  has  sent,  of 
course,  quite  belatedly  to  the  territories,  only  perhaps  a year  and  a 
half  ago,  something  like  that,  a fine  man,  but  from  the  outset  totally 
crippled,  without  even  a secretary.  What  kind  of  programs  can  lie 
offer  to  these  governments?  Nothing — only  a few  tokens.  There 
has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  any  positive  American  interest  in  these 
territories. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Is  this  one  consul  for  all  of  the  territories? 

Mr.  Stevens.  One  consul  for  all  three  of  the  territories.  This  will 
of  necessity  change  when  they  become  independent.  You  have  to 
have  embassies.  But  with  this  background  I hate  to  think  of  what 
will  take  his  place. 

Mr.  Fraser.  What  is  the  population  of  these  territories,  if  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Stf.vens.  Bechuanaland  has  about  560,000  people,  slightly  over 
half  a million.  Basutoland  is  now  approaching  perhaps  900,000  to 
a million.  Swaziland  perhaps  about  280,000  people. 

Mr.  Fraser.  So  to  summarize  what  you  are  saying,  the  British  and 
the  United  States  have  neglected  them? 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  United  States  really  had  no  knowledge  of  these 
territories  until  recently — I mean  the  creation  of  the  High  Commis- 
sion Territories  desk  in  the  State  Department  is  a very  recent  phe- 
nomenon. 

Mr.  Fraser.  When  was  that  done  ? 

Mr.  Stf.vens.  I am  not  sure,  I think  a year  and  a half  ago  or  perhaps 
2 years. 
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Mr.  Fraser.  We  had  no  one  responsible  for  looking  at  the  situation 
in  the  area  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Department 
today  is  looking  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I know  there  are  people  in  the  Department  of  State 
who  have  a very  keen  interest  in  this  area,  and  who  would  like  to  see 
more  positive  policies  pursued,  but  the  matter  of  fact  is  there  is  no 
support.  It  is  just  a Flank  wall.  Again  it  demonstrates  our  real 
lack  of  concern  for  the  area.  We  are  missing  opportunities. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Culver? 

Mr.  Culver.  I have  no  questions. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  The  Chair  announced  we  had  a visting  group  of  stu- 
dents from  Rochester  University.  There  being  no  objection,  we  will 
insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  the  names  of  these  students  and  the 
countries  from  which  them  come. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 
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Onesmus  Akuenje,  South-West  Africa. 
Samuel  Bakasa,  Rhodesia. 

KeboemetsI  Barekl,  Bechuanaland. 
Ngont  Chldeya,  Rhodesia. 

Matthew  Dauramanzl,  Rhodesia. 

Joao  D’Almelda,  Angola. 

Livingstone  Gwlshlri,  Rhodesia. 
Gaylord  Kambarami,  Rhodesia. 
Kumbirai  Kangal,  Rhodesia. 

Tobakane  Loeto,  Bechuanaland. 
VIctorIne  Mbuende,  South-West  Africa. 
Kufnkunesu  Mhlzha,  Rhodesia. 


Seblletso  Mokone,  Bechuanaland. 
Shakespeare  Mshunga,  Rhodesia. 
Lubasake  Muyondwa,  Mozambique. 
Mzukisi  Ndulula,  South  Africa. 
Antoine  Nslngi,  Angola. 

Tiiuon  Nyandoro,  Rhodesia. 

Antoine  Nzlma,  Angola. 

Nametso  Phirinyane,  Bechuanaland. 
Solomon  Simelane,  Swaziland. 
Joseph  Sithole,  Mozambique. 

Sehvyn  Soqulnase,  South  Africa. 


Accompanying  the  group:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  White;  Mr.  Clvde  Titus, 
director,  African  Student  Center. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  The  session  now  stands  adjourned. 

( Whereupon,  at  5 :0I  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned.) 
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